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I 


O NE Whitsun holiday, when I was an art student in 
London, I got on my bicycle and left my room on 
Groom’s Hill for my uncle’s vicarage in Surrey. I took 
very little with me, only pyjamas, tooth-brush, shaving things, 
and the creamy-white ivory comb which I had bought with my 
grandfather’s present to me. I was very fond of this comb, so 
I wrapped it up carefully in the pyjamas and stowed it with the 
other things in the shiny black bag that was fastened on the 
back of the seat. 

I had not told my aunt that I was coming, but I knew that 
she would find room for me somewhere. 

As I walked up the hill to Blackheath, I looked at all the 
charming rather squalid old houses again, at the little rubbed 
brick gazebo with the late seventeenth-century date and the 
harsh new roof, and at the row of houses, now turned into 
flats, which had carved Medusa heads above doors. Then I 
turned to the other side where Greenwich Park, with its 
ancient squat Spanish chestnut#, rose up in a hump, on which 
stood the Observatory . Below me was Inigo Jones’s Queen’s 
House and the winding river with the Isle of Dogs on the 
further bank. 

The wind was blowing on Blacklieath, flattening the shiny 
colourless grass to tire earth. There were no lovers under the 
trees in Chesterfield Walk at this time of day. I jumped on my 
bicycle and pedalled quickly across the heath until I dipped 
down into Lewisham. 1 passed the clock tower and came to the 
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campanile of the 'Roman Catholic church. Feeling inquisitive, 
I got off here and went inside. I had been in twice before; 
once with another student, when we had tentatively added 
two candles to the bright mass round the Virgin Mary and had 
then been frightened away by a keen, glittering-eyed youngish 
priest in buckled shoes. He came up to us, smiling, and asking 
where we lived. As we stood in front of him I was filled with 
the fear of having done something wrong. I thought that 
perhaps only expectant mothers or women desiring to have 
children were supposed to light candles to the Virgin. The 
other time I had gone in on some saint’s day and found pretty 
girls with WTeaths in their hair, carrying on their shoulders a 
little enshrined image smothered in flowers. Very slowly 
they moved round the church to the sound of organ music. 

I was at the end of a pew and the procession stopped close to 
me. The girls stood almost touching me, breathing deeply, 
wriggling their shoulders a little to ease them under the 
weight of the holy shrine. On their faces they wore nervous 
expressions which were nearly smiles. I thought the procession 
so beautiful that I wanted it to go out of the church doors into 
the street where all the people gathered round the market 
stalls. 

Now, as 1 entered, I found two nuns in wide starched caps 
kneeling in a curious, tlirown-forward position, as if they had 
been naughty boys ordered to “bend over”. Their lips were 
moving, and 1 heard the bony rattle of their rosaries. Again I 
was overcome with a feeling of trespass and ignorance. I 
left without daring to dip my fingers in the holy water. 

I bicycled on under the raifway bridge with the blackened 
Queen Anne house beside it, past the delightful little alms- 
houses lost and dw'arfed amid hoardings and tall new buildings, 
until I came to the comer at Catford, where little painted 
pleasure-boats bump together and drift on a round pond under 
bald-looking weeping- willows. Here I turned to the right and 
rode towards Beckenham. 

I was not used to traffic, usually only riding my bicycle on 
country roads in the holidays, so I felt pleased when I saw how 
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well I managed the lights and the cars. When the lights were 
against me I remembered what I had seen other people do and 
threaded in and out between huge lorries and waiting buses 
until I reached the h ont line. 

Near Beckenham I saw teas and light refreshments ad- 
vertised on a newly painted board next to some old gates. 
The gates made me wonder what the house would be like. I 
decided to turn in and order some coffee. I rode down* a long 
drive through parkland laid out as a golf course. Figures, 
made to look very small by the wide expanse of smooth green, 
moved about alone or in groups of two and three. Behind 
them were soft clumps of trees turned feathery and blue by 
the light heat haze. 

The drive led me at last to the front of a small eighteenth- 
century house with a portico of Ionic columns rising to the 
height of two stories. Under the portico there were niches 
for statues on either side of the front door. It was a beautiful 
little house, and I stood in the drive looking up at it for some 
moments before mounting the shallow stone steps and entering 
the dark hall. Above my head, half lost in the shadows, was a 
gallery, with th<‘ doors of the bedrooms opening onto it. I 
passed through the hall and found myself in what must once 
have been the drawing-room. It was oval, with three huge 
sash-windows reaching from floor to ceiling. Panelled shutters 
folded into the thickness of the wall on each side of the win- 
dows, and the double door by which I had entered was of deep 
rich mahogany set in a framework of plain white };.iinted wood. 

This noble room was spoilt by a counter with sizzling tea- 
urns, and by the wicker tables al!d chairs, the Japanese crape 
tablecloths, and the glossy plaques advertising Schweppes’s 
soda water and Players’ cigarettes. Except for the two wait- 
resses behind the counter, the room was empty. 1 sat down at 
one of the little tables and ordered coffee and biscuits. As 1 
waited, 1 looked out of the windows at the little figures moving 
against the bright green and the pale pink of the bunkers. 
Looking at the sides of the windows, I saw that some of the 
beautiful little brass handles on the shutters were broken or 
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missing. I was given a vague uneasy feeling of universal damage 
and loss. The waitress brought my coffee, then retired behind 
the counter again and began to laugli and talk quietly with her 
companion. I wondered if she was laughing at me, but her 
voice was so low I could hear nothing. 

I drank my coffee and ate my biscuits, f did not want any- 
thing more for lunch. Long after I had finished them I was 
content to sit in the oval drawing-room, taking in its details 
with my eyes, at the same time thinking happily about my 
life and this Whitsun holiday. I thought of the picture I was 
painting of a Corinthian capital with strange plants and weeds 
growing in the crevices. Some of the plants were imaginary, 
but others I had copied from things 1 had found in the playing 
field behind the art school. I had rooted them up and brought 
them back to the still-life room, where I stuffed them between 
the twists and volutes of the plaster capitol. I thought that 
this was going to be my best picture so far, and it made me 
feel warm. 

At last 1 got up to go. I gave the room a final look, then 
recrossed the galleried hall and passed out beneath the portico. 
My head was full of plans for restoring the house. I was ruth- 
lessly sweeping away the waitresses, the laced parchment 
lamp-shades, the wicker furniture and the food counter. 

My bicycle had been left leaning against one of the garden 
urns. I wheeled it over the gravel, looking back once or twice ; 
then I jumped on and rode down another arm of the drive 
until 1 reached the main road again. 

It was now only early afternoon and the heat haze seemed 
to be drawing nearer, to bb shimmering on the grass as well 
as on the distant trees. I passed through the gates and pedalled 
on towards Bromley. I hoped that 1 might arrive at the vicarage 
in time for tea. Once I had to look at my map, and then ask the 
way. As cars and lorries sped past me, 1 remembered how my 
father used to call me Safety First when 1 was a small child, 
because of my fear of traffic and my great caution in crossing 
roads. 1 thought that the ride had been very easy and pleasant 
so far. I felt I had wasted many opportunities by leaving my 
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bicycle in the country and not bringing it to* London before. 

I was going along a straight wide road, keeping close to the 
kerb, not looking behind or bothering about the traffic at all. . . . 


I heard a voice* through a great cloud of agony and sickness. 
The voice was asking questions. It seemed to be opening and 
closing like a concertina. The words were loud, as the swel- 
ling notes of an organ, then they melted to the tiniest wiry 
tinkle of water in a glass. 

I knew that I was lying on my back on the grass ; I could feel 
the shiny blades on my neck. I was staring at the sky and I 
could not move. Everything about me seemed to be reeling 
and breaking up. My whole body was screaming with pain, 
filling my head with its roaring, and my eyes were swimming 
in a sort of gum mucilage. Rich clouds of what seemed to be a 
combination of ink and velvet soot kept belching over me, 
soaking into me, then melting away. Bright little points 
glittered all <lown the front of the liquid man kneeling beside 
me. I knew at once that he was a policeman, and I thought 
that, in his official capacity, he was performing some ritual 
operation on me. There was a confusion in my mind between 
being brought to life — ^forceps, navel-cords, midwives — ^and 
being put to death — ropes, axes and black masks ; but whatever 
it was that was happening, I felt that all men came to this at 
last. I was caught and could never escape the terrible natural 
law. 

“What is your name? Where do you live? Where were you 
going?” the policeman kept aslttng. 1 could hear the fright in 
his voice. The fright made the voice more cruel and hard and 
impatient. I realised that he had been asking me these questions 
for a long time, and 1 told myself that 1 must give him the right 
answers at once, that I could think quite clear bloodless 
sentences, if I tried. 

The words came out of my mouth. Some of them were 
slightly incorrect, others a little fantastic. I knew this, but 
felt that I had not real control over the words, and if I tried 
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to repeat them Jigain soberly they would arrange themselves 
in a still more grotesque pattern. 

And as the shaken policeman bent over me, trying to take 
down my words, I felt the boiling and seething rise in me. It 
was drowning my brain, beating on it, plunging over it, 
shattering it. The earth swung, hovered, leaving my feet in 
the air and my head far below. I was overcome and drowned in 
waves of sickness and blackness. . . . 


It was night now and there seemed to be walls round me. 
A ball of light shone through a screen of coarse green twill. 
I was exquisitely conscious of the textures of things. There 
was torture in the smooth sheets, in the hair of the mattress 
and the weight of the blankets. My eyes darted about, con- 
suming the smoothness of the paint on the cupboard beside me, 
then fixing voraciously on the tiny balls of cotton woven into 
the twill of the screen. 

There was a noise. The walls round me seemed to be shaking 
and moving, then a gap appeared and two nurses came towards 
me, carrying something >vhich I took to be a papier mache 
tunnel for a child’s toy railway. It seemed rather large, but I 
had no real doubts as to what it was. They pulled back the 
bedclothes and put this toy tunnel over my legs. As they did 
so a memory suddenly leapt up in my mind ... I was walking 
with my jnother and her friend, and I was eight years old. 
The friend was saying to my mother, “Rosalind, I was so 
comfortable in the nursing home this time, because they put 
a hoop-like object over me to keep the bedclothes off. ...” 

Now, as the nurses settled the cradle firmly on the mattress, 
I cried out, “But I don’t want that! You only put those things 
over people to keep the bedclothes from pressing on their 
stomachs when they are going to have babies.” 

I saw the nurses exchange superior and knowing smiles. I 
was aware of having said something silly. I even felt slightly 
ashamed, so I said again in a louder voice, defiantly, “I’m 
not going to have a baby.” 
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This^time the nurses both gave short hard laughs. They 
spread the bedclothes over the cradle, tucked them in, then 
turned to leave. As she pushed back the screens, one of them 
said to me, “Now just you keep quiet and still. We don’t 
want any more of that talking. ’ * 

I was left alone, <vondering at the coldness in their voices 
and their laughs. It was bewildering; I seemed to be in dis- 
grace, and my thoughts were trapped in my body. They 
turned and twisted in a terrible maze of pain and heat. I saw 
myself running for ever down a heated metal passage, banging 
my head on the walls, never able to escape. 

I tried to tell myself that the agony was not real, that I 
would wake up to find it a dream. It seemed too violent and 
extraordinary to be real ; but then I knew that it was real and 
that the comforting thought was the lie. 

The next time I regained consciousness I saw the screens 
moving again. No nurse appeared, but a white rounded hand 
reached towards me. At the same moment I heard the voice 
of one of my aants. I was surprised, and told myself immedi- 
ately that I must behave normally, brightly, intelligently. The 
idea of proper behaviour obsessed me. 

“Is that you, Aunt Edith?” I asked, for I still could not 
see her face ; it seemed to be too far above me. 

“Don’t talk,” she said softly, coming nearer and grasping 
one of my hands. I wanted to shake her hand, but she did not 
let mine go ; it rested under hers and I felt all her moumfulness 
and helplessness beneath the soothing words. I iiated her 
sadness; I wished she would talk. 

“How did you get here? Did someone drive you up?” 1 
asked, still filled with my mad determination to make or- 
dinary conversation. 

“Don’t talk now,’’ she said again. “Lie quite still and 
try not to think of anything at all. ” 

She turned her head and I heard her murmuring something 
to the nurse; then she left me and I saw for a moment the 
alarmed interested eyes of my cousin as he stared through the 
gap in the screens. I heard them walking away. 
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One pain inside me began to conquer all the others. I did 
not know what was happening. When I could bear it no 
longer, I cried out to the nurses, but they were as stem and 
unbending as Roman matrons. They told me not to be silly 
and not to make a fuss. 

At last one of them must have realised what was wrong 
with me, for she went to call a male nurse from a far wing of 
the hospital. 

When, after a long time, this man appeared in his white 
coat, I took him for a doctor. 

1 screamed at him for help. 

“I’m not a doctor, son,” he said quietly; he put down his 
tray on top of the cupboard and pulled back the bedclothes. 

I remember being filled with a sense of surprise and wonder 
as I watched him pushing the soft little rubber tube down the 
urethra. It seemed to me an extraordinary thing to be doing, 
and I felt that I ought perhaps to resent his taking such strange 
liberties with my body when I was defenceless. I wondered, 
too, why I did not feel alarm as the little tube sank deeper and 
deeper into me. But I had neither of these feelings. 1 watched 
him with a peculiar interest. It seemed marvellous that any- 
thing could be pushed down such a tiny and delicate 
passage. 

The relief, when it came, was so enormous that I forgot for 
a moment all my other pains ; and in that moment I loved the 
man better than anyone else on earth and felt that 1 could never 
thank him enough for what he had done. 

He sat down on the edge of the bed with his hands on his 
knees, waiting till all the ^ater should have drained into the 
kidney-dish. He felt in one of the pockets of his overall and 
brought out a stub of cigarette; he lighted it and began to 
smoke with extreme caution, shielding the glowing end with 
his hand and only letting minute puffs of smoke out of his 
mouth. 

I realised suddenly that it was not right for a nurse to smoke 
on duty, and that this one was taking advantage of the screens 
roimd my bed. I disliked him for it violently. I felt tricked 
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and cheated; for he was no longer perfect and I could no 
longer feel whole-heartedly grateful to him. 

After a few more furtive puffs, the man stubbed out the 
cigarette and put it back in his pocket; then he withdrew 
the catheter with a careless swiftness which startled me. He 
collected everything on the tray again, spread a cloth over the 
top and stood up to go. 

‘‘Good night, son; you’ll feel better now/’ he said. 

I looked up at his face. He had a little coarse moustache, 
rather light-brown, with peppery white hairs in it. He wasn’t 
young and he wasn’t middle-aged. His face was brownish-red. 
He looked sweet-tempered and lazy; unbelievably lazy, 1 

he left me, I lay still, trying to make myself think 
clearly. But nothing came, except the frightening vignette of 
myself lying on the grass and the policeman bending over me. 
After leaving the old house at Beckenham, I could recapture 
nothing but this one little picture. 

As I looked at the green glow of the lamp, heard the hissingly 
quiet voices of the nurses, felt the drumming, thundering 
tingle in the legs which I could not move, it seemed to me 
that something had happened which I had expected all my life. 
The nurses appeared to take my situation quite calmly, to 
show no surprise at the terrible change in me. I began to 
believe that I ought not to feel bewildered and lost myself, 
that I ought to accept the horror as something quite ordinary. 

The nurses came back to tidy my bed after the male nurse’s 
visit. They talked across me brightly. 

“Nurse,” I said suddenly, Addressing one of them and 
breaking in on their conversation, “I have been run over, 
haven’t I?” It all seemed clear to me in a moment. 

She looked at me sharply, then she nodded her head, shaped 
her lips into “yes”, but said nothing aloud. She seemed un- 
easy, as if she expected a whole string of embarrassing questions 
from me. 

“Now you try to go to sleep,” the other one said briskly, 
to stop my talking. 


thought. 

When 
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“But, Nurse, I can’t go to sleep!” I said, suddenly terrified 
of being left alone for the night. 

“You must try.” 

It was horrible; they were going to abandon me, and my 
legs were bristling and burning and I could not move them, 
and my head was throwing out waves of black sickness which 
seemed about to drown me. I began to talk to the nurses 
wildly. -I asked them questions; I told them things; I laughed 
and smiled. And all the time I knew that they were watcning 
me and judging me. They were not taking anything I said 
seriously. 

Then the pain, like some huge grizzly bear, seemed to take 
me between its paws. I screamed from sheer shock at its 
sudden increased violence. 

“Stop it,” the nurses said together. “You’ll wake the 
others.” They seemed about to stifle me if I dared to make 
another sound. 

I must have screamed again, for all 1 can remember is a 
shriek and a pain invading my whole body. The shriek seemed 
to be following the pain into every limb. I was nothing but a 
shriek and a pain. I was sweating. Everything was wet. I was 
crying. Saliva dribbled out of my mouth. 

In the middle of the furnace inside me there was a clear 
thought like a text in cross-stitch. I wanted to warn the 
nurses, to tell them that nothing was real but torture. Nobody 
seemed'to realise that this was the only thing on earth. People 
didn’t know that it was waiting for them quietly, patiently. 

I felt that if I bore the agony a moment longer it would 
split my skin. It was such a'^growing and powerful thing; it 
would burst out of the tightness of my body. 

I heard footsteps hurrying away ; then silence. One of the 
nurses was still holding me, trying to stop me from moving. 

At last the other one came l)ack and she had a dainty dish 
and a little gun or model road-drill with her. It struck me that 
these articles were so small and finical that they could only be 
drawing-room tea-toys, and 1 thought that they should have 
been made of silver and not chromium. 
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The nurse lifted up my arm, swabbed a little place with 
cotton wool. I realised that she was trying to help me. I knew 
what the gun was for now, but I did not believe in its power. 
It was still associated in my mind with sugar-tongs and tea- 
strainers. 

But the moment she pricked me so heartlessly, pushing 
the needle right in with vicious pleasure, I had faith; I knew 
that it was magic. It was like the Sleeping Beauty 'magic. 
Exactly the same, I thought, amazed at the similarity. Every- 
thing was there, the sudden prick, the venomous influence 
wishing me evil; then there would be the hundred years’ 
sleep. I knew it in spite of the pain. The pain did not abate at 
all. It was still there, eating me up; but in the hundred years* 
sleep it would die. It couldn’t live for a hundred years. And 
brambles would grow and everything turn marble-grey. The 
dust would be as thick and as exquisite to the touch as mole- 
skin; and there would be moonlight always. 
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E arly in the morning someone was washing me. The top 
part of my body was naked, and I saw all the cuts on my 
chest and hip and side. There were some, too, in the 
tender delicate hollow of my groin. The biggest ones were 
covered over with dressings and the rest were painted with 
some bright yellow liquid, which turned the redness of the 
gashes to a peculiar dead-meat orange. 

The nurse who was pretending to wash me dabbed round 
these wounds, then ran the flannel carefully along my jaw. 

I lifted my hand quickly and touched all my teeth, one by 
one. They were all there and I could find nothing wrong with 
them, except for a tiny chip which I imagined I felt at one 
comer. 

When the nurse had dried me, I saw that she pulled up an 
extraordinary flannel nightdress, all dams and patches. She 
tied the tapes at the back of my neck; there was no other 
fastening. The garment remained open at the back from top 
to bottom. 

“This is queer,” I said. “Where are my pyjamas? I had 
some on my bicycle bag.” 

“You don’t wear your own pyjamas here,” was her only 
answer. 

She left me, and nothing more happened till a nurse witii 
a different shaped cap pushed the screens apart and wheeled 
in a glistening glass and chromium trolley. 

After giving me one preoccupied witch-like glance, she 
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undid the tapes at the back of my neck and the night-shirt was 
pulled down again. She stared at my cut body, then, without 
any warning, stretched out her hand and ripped off one of the 
dressings. 

My mouth jerked open and I heard my own shuddering 
intake of breath. The shock made me feel sick. 

“Don’t!” I implored, when I saw her stretching for the 
next dressing. “You can’t, Nursel“ 

“Can’t what?” she asked, affronted. “This is the right 
way to do it. I’ve got too much to do to waste my time playing 
about. Just you show me what you’re made of instead of 
creating.” 

I suddenly had an idea. 

“Nurse, I will loosen them for you while you are getting 
the new dressings ready.” I began desperately to ease the 
comer of one of the pieces of sticking-plaster. 

“You leave it alone,” she said, slapping my hand; then she 
caught hold of the comer I had lifted and tore the dressing off. 

After this I waited, helpless and defeated. Sometimes she 
ripped off the dressings almost painlessly. There was the swish 
of her arm and then the coolness of the air on the exposed cut ; 
but at other times there was the delicate crackle of tiny hairs 
being tom out of the flesh round the wound. Then I cried out 
and she took no notice. She coolly and efficiently made new 
dressings and fitted them. I saw how proud she was of her duties 
and her position. She knew that whatever she did was right. 

When she had finished the cuts, she pulled the bedclothes 
down further, and I saw for the first time that one of my legs 
was in a splint which reached from ankle to knee. The nurse 
began to unwind the many layers of bandage. I watched, grow- 
ing more and more amazed as the leg emerged. It was all of 
the deepest plum colour, with a sort of cerulean blue and a 
mustard yellow in it, too. 

“Nurse, isn’t it extraordinary!” I said in wonder. 

She bent her head and 1 saw that she was paying special 
attention to the ankle, which was swollen to the size of a 
young tree trunk. 
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I could not move either of my legs, but they were both 
filled with a biting, bristling tingle which never left them, and 
the pain in the broken ankle was like fire. 

^^en the nurse touched the flesh of the bruijsed leg, it 
yielded in just the way that a wine jelly yields to the pressure 
of a spoon. 

The ordeal of refitting the splint began. It was in vain that 
I told the nurse that I could not bear so tight a bandage on my 
terribly bruised leg. She said that the splint had to be tied 
tightly and that I was not to try to teach her her own business. 

She swirled away with her trolley, leaving me without 
another word. 

I lay with my head right back and my chin in the air, ex- 
hausted from the pain, wondering what new terrible thing 
was in store for me. 

Someone brought me some milk in a pap-bowl and I winced, 
thinking that he was a new torturer. The curiously shaped 
drinking-cup alarmed me. But realising that I was everybody’s 
victim now, I let this man, who must have been another 
patient, hold it to my lips. I hated drinking from the pap-bowl ; 
I hated to be fed. It seemed the final degradation. But I couldn’t 
fight or use my will any more. 

Later in the morning 1 opened my eyes to find a thing like 
a bier by my side. I realised at once that I was going to be 
moved^ and the idea was so horrible that I called out urgently 
to the sister. I told her that I felt I could not stand being 
jolted or lifted. 

“You’ll be all right,’’ she said firmly and soothingly. 
“You’re only going to the X-ray room; you’ll be back in a 
few minutes.’’ 

I shut my eyes and took a deep breath ; then I surrendered 
myself to the porters. There was nothing left for me to do but 
yell if the pain became too strong. 

As the porters lifted me they said things to quieten me, for 
they saw ^t I was as raw as a piece of butcher’s meat. 

I said nothing, but I guped and lifted my lip. They laid me 
on the high trolley. As they wheeled me along I stared up at the 
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ceiling. The ward seemed never ending; there were two glass 
partitions dividing its gigantic length. 

We were in a lift now; then I was wheeled into a little 
room with one large window. After moving me on to a table 
over which hung large lights and other apparatus, the porters 
went out of the door, talking together. 

I was alone. 

I moved myself on my elbows, trying to ease the pain at the 
bottom of my spine, trying to make the hardness of the table 
a little more bearable. 

When I looked down, after the great effort of moving my- 
self a few inches, I saw a neat little lump lying on the table. 
It reminded me of the little sausages dogs leave tidily at the side 
of the pavement. I was amazed and interested, realising that 
for the moment I had lost control of everything below the 
waist. With a sort of resigned amusement I picked up the little 
pellet at once and threw it out of the open window. I watched 
it drop, feeling a childish pleasure in my own adroitness. 

The next moment the door opened and a sober-lookii^ man 
came in. He began quietly to X-ray me. He spoke hardly at all, 
and his hands were cold, but he gave me no feeling of hardness 
or indifference ; I even gained a little strength from his cool 
remoteness. 

The porters came back and wheeled me away. I entered the 
harassed, bustling life of the huge ward again. I saw that some 
of the patients were out of bed, helping the nurses by passing 
bottles or carrying water. I saw one man whose heavily 
bandaged leg was fixed to a pulley and stretched out above his 
head. His whole attitude, and the rope and pulley, made me 
imagfiie, fox' a moment, that he was being tortured for some 
misdeed. The pictxire was so entire that I could not disbelieve ; 
ijien I told myself sharply that such imaginings were ridiculous . 

Another man with a bandaged ear looked up from his book 
and fixed me with a condemning stare. His expression was a 
blank of hopelessness, deadness. Other people seemed to show 
interest; their expressions seemed to ask, “What’s jour 
story? What’s happened to you?’’ 
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When I was put back into bed I sighed many times. The 
mattress, which had been so torturingly hard, was soft and 
kind in comparison with the trolley and the X-ray table. I lay, 
trying to recover from my journey. The noise in the ward 
stupefied me. I tried to think-of someone who could help me. 
All my thoughts fixed on a friend who had known me all my 
life. They fixed on her because she was a Christian Scientist 
and I longed to be told to get up and walk. 

When Sister came and stood by my bed I was filled with an 
unnecessary wiliness. 

“Sister,” I said, “would you telephone a friend for me and 
tell her what has happened? I was going to tea with her today 
and she will worry.” This ^vas a he, but 1 felt that 1 had to make 
up some story, if I wanted Sister to take any notice of my wish. 

She looked at me and then memorised the message and the 
number. I was surprised that she did not question me or raise 
objections. I had imagined the comniunication with the out- 
side world would be forbidden, that telephone calls would be 

and I waited. 1 felt happier, not so 
abandoned and lost. I knew that Clare was the right persott 
to call. 

Sister came back, looking slightly bewildered. 

“Are you getting muddled?” she asked, speaking kindly 
but frowning at the same time. “I gave your message, but 
your friend said you weren’t going there to tea this afternoon. ’ ’ 

“Oh, I thought I was,” 1 said as convincingly as possible. 
1 was bitterly disappointed,^afraid that Clare had not wider- 
stood and so would not come. 1 looked miserably at Sister; 
then she said, “When 1 told her what had happened, your 
friend said she would come here as soon as possible. I’ve told 
them to let her in, although visitors aren’t really allowed till 
this afternoon.” 

Sister wanted me to realise how good she had been. I was 
filled with so much pleasure at the thought of Clare’s visit 
that I was able to give her all the gratitude she expected. 

I tried to lull myself to sleep, to foi^ everything and wait 
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thought preposterous. 
Sister went away. 


for Clare, but all the pleasant things that only yesterday I liked 
so much rose up to haunt me. I thought of eating delicious 
food, wearing good clothes, feeling proud and gay, going for 
walks, singing and dancing alone, fencing and swimming and 
painting pictures with other people, reading books. And 
everything seemed horrible and thin and nasty as soiled paper. 
I wondered how I could ever have believed in these things, how 
I could even for a moment have- thought they were real. Now 
I knew nothing was real but pain, heat, blood, tingling, loneli- 
ness and sweat. I began almost to gloat on the horror of my 
situation and surroundings. I felt paid out, dragged down, 
punished finally. Never again would my own good fortune 
make me feel guilty. I could look any be^ars, blind people in 
the fare now. Everything 1 had loved was disgusting; and I was 
disgusting, too. 

As this terrible gloating unhappiness flooded over me, my 
head began to swim ; the pain sucked me under and 1 wanted 
to die and not he tortured any more. 

Then someone in brown was standing beside my bed. 
Sister had brought her. I saw Sister going away. I could see 
on the brown person the satin-lined tie of her coat glistening 
richly, like wet mud. I suddenly thought the skin-like re- 
flecting surface exceedingly pretty. I put out my hand to feel it. 
I knew that it was Clare who was standing theie, but it was 
dfie satin tie that 1 wanted to touch. Because Clare stood so 
close to my bed, her face seemed too far away to be seen 
properly. 

As she stood over me, I felt a strong emotion flowing from 
her. to me. It was startlingly unlike the nurses’ slick indiffer- 
ence and my aunt’s unhappy helplessness. Clare’s feeling 
seemed to arise from a stem purposeful marshalling of forces ; 
she was gathering up her love, her fierce denial of the evidence 
of the senses, all the obstinate fight in her body. 

She said little or nothing to me, because she was so busy 
denying the power of evil ; but it was delightful to have her 
there— -even the tingle in my legs seemed to be less biting. 1 
began to be frightened of losing this deep calm when Clare 
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should leave me. 1 started to talk rapidly, in an effort to keep 
her. The brown satin tie of the coat still held my attention. 
“What is it?” I asked. “It’s like a little silk animal.” 

I patted and stroked it again, then I asked Clare if she under- 
stood the made-up message given to her by,Sister. 

“It wasn’t true,” I said. 

“I understood,” answered Clare; “that’s why I’ve come.” 

Words began to pour out of my mouth in a continuous 
stream. I asked Clare questions, but did not wait for the 
answers. I laughed; and my voice must have grown louder 
and louder, for Sister came up and told Clare that she must go. 

I saw her taking Clare away. It was terrible. Clare’s promise 
to come the next day meant nothing to me. It was nothing but 
so many words. I wanted her now. 

The tingling increased in my legs ; I became more and more 
aware of the brutal tightness of the splint. As the day wore on 
this pain became so unbearable that I felt down my leg and 
came to the knot of the bandage at the knee. I touched it and 
played with it again and again, wondering if I dared to undo it. 
I knew how furious the nurses would be ; I even condemned 
myself for wanting to do anything so destructive ; but at last 
I could stand no more. I pulled at the knot and had it undone 
in a moment. I was delighted to see how quick and nimble nVy 
fingers were. All the rest of my body seemed spoilt, but these 
and my arms still acted perfectly. ‘ 

Rapidly I unrolled the bandage. Soon the bed was full of 
bandage and cotton wool. The padded splint fell away and I 
breathed vddi a glorious relief. The torturing tingle was still 
in my lem, but the relentless Iron pressing of the splint on the 
bruised flesh had gone. 

I lay very still, hoping that no one would discover what 1 
had done. 

A little while later Sister came up to me with a pap-bowl of 
tea. She told me that I must drink it and that I would like it; 
then she held m) head up and gave it to me carefully. I wanted 
to drh)k it /or her, to make up for my behaviour ovck the 
splint. 
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When 1 had finished the tea, Sister bent down to tidy the 
bed. She saw something stiff lying at a curious angle in the bed. 
She felt through the clothes ; I watched her in fear. 

“Maurice, what is this?” she asked ominously. 

To be called Mawice was an added shock for me. It was my 
first name, which had never been used, and I wondered how 
Sister knew it, until I realised that I myself must have given 
it when being questioned in only a half-conscious state. 

“Sister, I had to take it off. I couldn’t bear the pain any 
more,’’ I explained. 

She pulled back the clothes and saw the bed full of tangled 
bandage and cotton wool. 

“Maurice, you arc a very naughty boy.’’ She spoke with the 
threatening sternness one uses to a child or a dog. “I didn’t 
expect this sort of thing from you. It’s not good enough. We 
do all that work for you and this is your return!” 

Under her grief she seemed violently angry. 

“I’m very sorry. Sister, but I couldn’t stand it pressing on 
my leg. You know my leg is just black jelly. It doesn’t look 
like a leg at all. Please don’t put the splint back just yet; 
I don’t know what I’d do.” 

I;||ratched Sister’s face to see if my words made any im- 
piipion; but she showed no sign. She turned away, saying 
gniply that she was going to fetch another nurse. 

f was left to wait with my fear. 

When Sistej* reappeared witdi the nurse she said nothing; 
they set about their work coldly. Sister held the splint against 
my leg while the nurse bound it on again. I was past imploring. 
I bit ttty tongue hard, to give myself another pain to think of. 

Th6 nurse finished her binding and turned to me ; she said 
; that it was too bad to make all that extra work, and I couldn’t 
be trusted. 

1 turned away, feeling the shame she wanted me to feel. 
Wby couldn’t I fight their petty bullying? I longed to, but 1 
hm) no power left. 

**lt will be plaster of Paris tomorrow for you, my lad, and 
you won’t be able to do anything about that,” said Sister 



with a mock sternness that suddenly showed her real good 
nature. 

After putting me further in disgrace with a few more re- 
marks, they left, I waited until they were out of the ward, then 
started deliberately to undo the bandage again. 1 seemed to have 
no compunction left, nor did the thought of the consequences 
trouble me. My present pain was the only important thing. 

The knots were tighter this time, but again I delighted in 
the agility of my fingers. All the quickness in my body seemed 
to have gone into them. 

The scene at night, when my second disobedience was 
discovered, shook me. In my weak state I was made to cry. 
The matron herself was brought to stand over me and intimi- 
date me. The nurse who readjusted the splint fixed it so that 
the knots were at the ankle, out of my reach ; for I could not 
sit up or move my legs. She pulled fiercely on the knots, 
making them into balls as hard as oakapples. 

Then she pricked my arm ; and after a little while I began 
to float away, and the pain began to float away, too. 1 imagined 
the pain as diamond dew evaporating in the morning sun. 
This time my mind was filled with the thought of devy; its 
jewel-lik^ wetness, its faint ghostly steam as it rose ai^ dis- 
appeared in the air. . . . 

1 could only have slept for a few hours, for when I wo|se it 
was still dark. All I could see was the grecn-sbadwd lam]^' on 
the night nurse’s table. 

For some reason I was terrified. I knew nothing. Eveiything 
had been foi^tten. I was lost and obliterated. I seemed to be 
hovming in the air, look&g down on the row of beds. I 
suddenly saw myself lying in one of the beds. 1 could t^ my- 
self perfectly, by the nose, the throat, and the tight-ctnied 
matted hair. I sailed through the air, so that I hovered directly 
above myself in the bed. Then began an extraordimury seat of 
elastic play between mj^lf in the air and myself on the bed. 
It ^ like nothing so mttch as the bouncing and springiii|^ a 
teStjais ball fixed to a Itmg piece of rubber. The see-aawings, 
tdit iau^netic djFawiiig,dn^ward and then the springing away 
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were exciting, like a ride on the scenic railway. But, like the 
scenic railway, they were followed by a sickening after-effect; 
and mixed with this sickness was a black terror which seemed 
to be swelling and growing. I was so overcome with nightmare 
and bewilderment that I cried out. I heard steps coming 
towards me quickly, then I saw the very young face of the 
night nvirse. It seemed to wake me out of my horrible trance ; 
I felt inside me a great leap of gratitude towards her. I caught 
hold of her hand and held on to it tightly. I held on so fiercely 
that I must have hurt her. In the darkness her face glimmered 
palely above me. She bent closer and I saw her worried frown. 
She tried to withdraw her hand, but I clung to it desperately. 
She said “Don’t”, and left her mouth half open after the 
words She was uneasy. 

Suddenly she pulled away her hand, whispering at the same 
time, “I’ll bring you some hot milk.” 

While she was away I thought she must be a very new nurse ; 
she had not yet become inhuman, but was trying to learn the 
trick. 

She brought the milk, not in a drinking-cup, but in a tall 
glass. She held it to my lips, but my head was thrown back 
fooftir and so some of the milk dribbled over my chin, burning 
tf.“The rest went into my mouth in painful gulps. 

It* wished she would take the milk away and just stay with 
me until 1 felt safer; but when I tried to hold her hand again, 
she had become perfectly hard and professional. She put my 
hands under the bedclothes, then tucked the bedclothes in 
tightfy, as if she would imprison them. 

“Try to go to sleep now, andTdon't make any more noise; 
you've got to think of the others, you know,” she said 
mechanically. I waited, wondering how to make her more 
human and real. 

The next moment she had slipped away from me into the 
dctk. I was left to &ce the blackness alone. 1 could trust no 
Utte and no one would help me. My fears and bewilderment 
C|amc flooding back. 1 cried out many times. I cried out madly 
ag^andagrin. 
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A FTER the terrible night the sunrise came as a wonder. 

£\ I looked out of the window and saw wild streaks of 
JL \. rose, lemon, emerald and violet. Below were countless 
mauve-grey roofs and crooked chimney' pots. I knew for 
certain that 1 was back in London. 

I wondered dimly why I had been brought all the way back, 
when the accident must have happened in the outer suburbs, 
or even in the country. I tried again to force a memory of 
something that happened after my leaving the colonnaded 
house, but no spark glowed. 

I gazed at the beautiful hintastic sky and thought of the n^j$ 
that had gone before, its stifling blackness, seemingly evifl^- 
lasting, the pain and fear which had magnified themselve^ in 
the darkness imtil they were monstrous scarecrows, bearing 
down to smodier me in their horrible rags. 

Now the darkness was ^ne, and I was so lightened and 
relieved that I forgot my helplessness for a moment. I 
was not resentful when tlie nurse washed me, or when 
one of the convalescent patients held the pap-bowl to my 
lips. 

Later Sister appeared with the nurse who had done ‘my 
draaings. They both looked grim and purposeful. They pofltd 
down the bedclothes, and afiter taking the splint off b<^an to 
wijtp my leg in bandages soaked in pmter of huds. They did 
tbeSif, work carefully and beautifully. As 1 feh the plasijsr 
hafddidi^t I became fiUed'^th a sort cd panic. 1 would never 
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be able to get at th<‘ leg again, never be able to ease the pain 
and tingle by undoing the bandages. 

Sister and nurse seemed pleased with their work. As if 
echoing my thoughts, Sister said: “You won’t be able to do 
anything al^ut that.” She went on to tell me that I must keep 
myself tidy, because the doctor was coming to see me. I 
rebelled against her solemn tone, her assumption that a visit 
from the doctor was rather like a visit from a god. 

He came in the middle of the morning. He had a little circle 
of students round him. He asked me several questions, but did 
not seem to show much interest in the answers. He kept the 
students in the background ; I saw them staring at me over his 
shoulder. I resented their apathy, their curiosity, their dull 
loutish faces, their keen bright-eyed ones. Some of tfrem 
scribhKd notes on little pads, some of them picked their 
noses; others blew theirs, or scratched the spots on their 
chins. I told myself that they were more like animals than 
human beings. They were stupid bullocks following a dispirited 
bull. As the sorry little group moved from bed to bed, my 
intolerance grew. Would they never have done with their 
pawing and prodding and catechising? Was this the indignity 
in ptore for each patient each day? 

I realised that I was prejudiced, that all my feelings were 
humourless and excessive, but this knowledge had no effect on 
my mood. 

* « • • » • 

In the afternoon the ward began to fill up with visitors. I 
lay there watching, trying to iormt myself and my pain by 
looking at the people. As each bed came gradually to have a 
visitor standing or sitting beside it, and 1 had none, I felt that 
1 vimuld probably be left quite alone in the hospital until I died. 
By this time I thought that even Clare had forgotten about me. 

1 idly watched two girls who were looking from side to side 
in rather a bewildered way, as though they were searching for 
sofoeone. Suddenly I realised that they were Cora and Betsy 
fttnn the 'art school. Cora was wearing a little yellow hat and 
holdhi^ a small red book i^gainst her bosom, while Betsy wore 
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no hat but carried a bunch of rosea wrapped in blue tissue 
paper. 

“Cora! Betsy!*' I shouted excitedly. 

Their heads jerked round; they came walking quickly 
towards me. As they approached, I saw the dismay spreading 
over their htces. Cora tried to wipe the expression off, but 
Betsy’s mouth fell into an 'O’; she almost ran up to my 
bed, 

“Sonny Boy!” she exclaimed. They had once given me this 
distressing nickname. Mixed with the horror in her voice was 
a peculiar sort of amusement. 

I said, “What’s it like, Betsy? What’s wrong? Show me 
quickly in your mirror.” 

I -was all agog to see the damage to my face. I wasn’t afraid, 
but interested and amused. 

Betsy opened her bag, then turned suddenly to Cora and 
said, ' ‘Do you think I ought to ?* ’ She spoke as if 1 wasn 't there. 

While she tamed to Cora, with the worried frown on her 
free, I put tip my hand and snatched the little mirror from its 
slot. 

I looked at my free and saw that I was unrecognisable. My 
eyes, tin^ and slit*like, were simk in two bulging purple velvet 
cushions. A forked cut, like red lightning, spread right across 
my forehead and dovm my nose. On my head were cuts, sur> 
rounded by laige bald patches where the hair had been snipped 
away. The rest of the hair stood up in isolated curls and jagged 
tufts. The parts of my free diat were not purple or red were 
dyed brilli^ sulphur-yellow. 

Betsy’s absurd “Sonny B<^” kept ringing in my ears. Could 
anythhig be more ^tesque d>an such a name for such a free? 

After the first shock, I was quick to see that the damage was 
not really serious. Black eyes would pass away, my hair would 
^w, me cuts were not deep. The yellow colour was due to 
jMMOae antiseptic. I felt made up for some stage performance* 
diimised as a frightming bogey. 

7N0 wonder you were lodkbig all over the ward ftar me!** 
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Cora and Betsy began to shower me with questions. They 
could hardly believe that I knew no more than themselves. 

“Try to remember,” they insisted. 

I tried and felt hopeless. To stop them from questioning me, 
I asked how they had found out that I was in the hospital. 

‘‘We went to your rooms to see you,” Betsy said. ‘‘Miss 
Hellier opened the door and told us at once about the accident; 
she had just received a message from your aunt. So we came 
here as quickly as we could. It’s the strangest old hospital. 
Sonny Boy. The porter told me it used to be an infirmary or 
workhouse or something. It’s got an ancient barbaric saint’s 
name that suits it exactly.” 

“Horrible!” said Cora, making herself shiver. “Makes me 
think of faggots and flames and martyrdom and the gospel,” 

I feit very gay with Cora and Betsy. They brought back 
my active life so vividly that it seemed all wrong for me to be 
lying in bed, unable to move my legs. I refused to believe that 
1 should be in this condition for long. I told myself with only 
the slightest hint of defiance that I would be up and about in a 
week or a fortnight. 

The bell was ringing to clear the visitors from the ward. 
Cora and Betsy left their presents on my bed and stood up to 
go. They looked sad. 

“Get well quickly,” said Cora. 

“I do hope they get you out of this place soon,” murmured 
Betsy. 

I watched them until they passed behind one of the glass 



newest toy has floated down the river out of sight. 

I turned to the roses, trying to bury my thoughts in them. 
I breathed in their scent and stared at the bright beads of water 
which nested between the petals. The colour and the shape of 
’due roses seemed to mean nothing to me. I had lost delight 
tven in touching their creamy smoothness. They were un- 
eittsiblc brussels sprouts, doll*s cabbages. Alone and forkam in 
that hideous ward they only bokjed gruesome, pathetic, waited. 



Next I opened the little red book' that G)ra had brought. 
It was The Kose and the Ring. I turned the pages until I came to 
the delicate picture of the Princess Angelica giving the plum 
bun to the little dirty wretch. 

Holding ^ book above my head, I tried to begin to read ; 
but my ann and my eyes and my mind ached. The book 
dropped from my hand. I stared up blankly at the ceiling. 

» After some time I stretched out my hands behind my head 
mk caught hold of the iron bed-rails. I enjoyed the feeling of 
hanging on to something; I felt steadier, more secure. It was 
a moment or two before 1 realised that, by clutching on to 
these bars, 1 could move myself from one side of the bed to the 
other without hurting my back and legs so much. 

I hated to think of my legs; I com^-ntrated on my quick- 
moving still strong arms. I turned my VdfP body from side 
to side, delighted "with my discovery; then I lay flat,, 
exhausted. 

I seemed to be swimming now, and I wasn’t certain whether 
it was night or day. I saw all the other faces in the beds and I 
wondered why there were no women’s faces there. I could 
not understand dus exclusively male line of faces. I saw the 
female ninses runnii^ about and F thought that there should 
also have been female frees mixed with the male ones in the 
'beds. Hiat there were none seemed curious, not quite natural. 


Clare came again that evening when it was quite dark, long 
after visiting time. 

In my clouded state 1 felf certain that she had been sent to 
rescue me under cover of darkness. 

Ibe words which she chose from the Bible and Science and 
Heabb seemed wonderftd, deep, true, like poetry and music, 
die denied the reality of all physical ills with such pugpacioos 
delbmhiation, such violence of feeling, tliat I might have be<m 
sdaflped if I had not been ^isalted. Why wasn’t I healed af 
' fettffly only my own hiilfeiees and disbelief held me 


After this wild exaltation and hope, I was appalled to find 
that Clare was about to leave ; I could neither follow nor keep 

her with me. I was powerless, as useless as ever, unchanged 

a dupe, a fool. 

1 called out her name. She looked over her shoulder and 
waved ; then I was left to face what I dreaded most, the long 
parched hours of the night. 

I looked about me desperately and saw that Betsy or Cora or 
some other visitor had left a ball of knitting wool on the green- 
tiled top of the locker, 1 snatched this ball up and began to 
unwind it under the bedclothes. As I unwound the wool I 
rewound it on my fingers. I did this time and time again, 
sometimes varying the rhythm by looping the wool into a long 
lanyard, crocheting with my fingers in the way my mother had 
shown me w hen I was four or five. 

Once the night nurse came up to my bed. She stood eyeing 
me curiously and suspiciously; then she asked what 1 was 
doing under the bedclothes, 

I was ready to fight for my ball of wool, to bite her hand if 
she tried to take it away ; but after satisfying herself that my 
game with the wool was harmless, if foolish, she left me with 
the impossible, inevitable command, “Go to sleep.” 

When the pain intensified, 1 unwound and rewound with 
increased speed, so that the whole night is left 'n my memory 
as a time of mad racing movement. My fingers twirl and 
twiddle again like mad mice, and my teeth are set on edge by 
the oily, dusty, harsh and soft touch of the wool. 

I waited, greedy for the first streak of daylight. When the 
sky was again lit up magnificently, although 1 was very much 
aware of the cruelty of the shining colours, I became flooded 
with a relief which made me sing out loud. 

Someone told me to shut up, but 1 took no notice. 


My eldest bi'other came ^ see me that morning. He had 
onl^ just returned from a weekrend in the country ; he had 
known nothing of the accident until he found a meso^ 
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waiting for him at his flat. He explained all this rapidly, while 
looking about him with a sort of expressionless distaste. 

He wanted to move me at once from the noisy great ward 
of this old infirmary. 

“We’ll get you out of this, we’ll get you out of this,’* he 
kept insisting, as if he had found me in all the uproar and 
squalor of eighteenth-century Bedlam. He wanted to take me 
to the nursing-home in Hanover Square where he himself had 
once spent a comfortable fortnight. 

But the doctors would not allow me to be moved. However 
much I hated the ward, I agreed with the doctors. I could not 
think calmly of the torture of being carried and jolted. The 
short journey to the X-ray room had been enough of an ordeal. 

My brother began to tell me what the police had told him. 
A private car, driven by a woman, had i un into me from be- 
hind. The road had been stra^ht and wide, with little traffic 
on it. It had, of course, been broad daylight. There appeared 
to be no reason for the accident, except the gross carelessness 
of the driver. There were several witnesses, and there would 
be a court case. 

These bald details half interested me, half repelled me. I did 
not want to hate the disgusting little woman too much. (I 
thought of her thus, but for all I knew she might have been 
tall and appetising.) Since I could not remember the accident, 
I wanted to feel outside it and beyond it, free, at least in 
thought, from its grim sordidness. 

I wished my brother would not dwell on this side of the 
affair; it was for me the le^t important. His talk of solicitors 
and barristers seemed dull and irrelevant. My only wish was to 
be well and free again. 

Before he left, he told me that a little bone in my spine had 
probably been bruised or fractured and that a specialist 
vtould soon be coming to examine me. He spoke lightly and 
hurriedly, as if my trouble were no more than a cold in the 
held. 1 knew that he was trying not to alarm me, doing all in 
l^b^K>wer,tohelp. 
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After my brother. Miss Hellier, my landfady, appeared. 
She wore her tight black turban, her short shaggy black jacket 
made of astrakhan cloth. But she didn’t look hot; her face was 
calm and pale. Her deep-brown eyes looked from side to side 
with unconcern ; she might have been at a fruit and vegetable 
show, glancing at the marrows and the pears as she passed. 

She brought me chicken essence, Ovaltine and chocolates. 
She seemed to take it for granted that I was hungry, and that 
I would be up and about again in a few days’ time. 

Later in the day a convalescent patient stopped at the foot 
of my bed and stared at the glass jar on my locker. He had the 
face of an old sponger — eager darting eyes and lips, the stupid 
grin of the cunning. 

“What’s that, mate?’’ he asked. 

“Cmcken,’’ I said. 

“Chicken!’’ he echoed. 

“Yes.” I was not encouraging. 

“Well, that’s the first time I’ve seen chicken in a little 
glass bottle.’’ He seemed to look on the Brand’s Essence as a 
sort of magic conjuring trick. I was amused, irritated, too weak 
to bother to repulse his cadging. 

I asked if he’d like to taste the chicken. He reached forward 
eagerly and dug the spoon deep into the jar. 1 watched the 
scrubby white hairs on his adam’s-apple rise and fell as he 
swallowed. He smacked his lips in extravagant and unappealing 
dumb-show. 

“That’s all right, that is! That’ll do!’’ he said, still con- 
tinuing to lick his old cracked lips. 

After this he came over to m#at every meal-time, begging 
for some titbit. He seemed to imagine that my locker was 
stuffed with delicious things. I would give him a chocolate, or a 
spoonful of jelly; but when these were finished, there was 
nothing to give; then I began to hate his wheedling impor- 
tunity, his stupid slyness, his nasty old body. For him to be 
near was an insult, a degradation; I hated to think that he 
also was a human being. ’When ! looked at him, the outrageous 
words of the negro song leapt into my mind: “Con^aon 
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people 1 avoid’; 1 would have them all destroyed.” How I 
agreed with the words in his easel He had outraged me by 
paying cotot to me for the thin^ in my locker. I understood 
how heiresses must feel when they discover that they have 
been wooed for their money. My contempt for all fawners, 
toad-eaters, sycophants, parasites, grew and’grew until even I, 
in my strange fanatical state of mind, told myself not to waste 
so,much feeling over the ,man. 

Although I could still eat hardly anything, I allowed him to 
titink that I had suddenly become gluttonous ; for it freed me 
from his constant begging. He had not believed me when I 
told him that 1 had nothing more to give. 

Now, when he passed the bottom of my bed, he did not 
speak. He would glance sorrowfully at my locker, then pass on. 
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O NE DAY someone of about my own age was wheeled up 
to the bed next to mine. As the porters put him be- 
tween the sheets, I saw that he wore his own striped 
Iwrjamas, this caught my attention, since everyone else in the 
vrard was forced to wear the curious ho^ital nightdress, split 
from top to bottom at the back. I looked at his Eu;e. It was of 
an even bread colour and shiny; his hair seemed almost to 
match his skin, both in colour and texture. Because of this 
lack of contrast, his appearance just missed being pleasant and 
became rather disquieting. I had an uncomfortable picture of 
him caged in one of those large earthenware covers under 
which celery is blanched. In spite of this colourless quality, he 
made a great show of being lively and gay. It w.>s easy to tell 
that he was trying to fight his own uneasiness and the noisy, 
inhuman deadness of the ward. 

He began to talk to me at once, explaining that he had come 
into hospital to be operated on for appendicitis. He kept 
laughing and joking and saying thaf he didn’t care. He told me 
that his Christian name was Dick and that his girl would be 
rntning to see him after the operation. Soon he became tired 
of ♦piking quietly only to me ; he wanted the whole ward for 
audience. He began to shout remarks to the people in the 
beds on the other side of the room. Some joke-telling, angu- 
and sharp repartee followed ; then one of the older men 
snallbdi “Shut up and don’t be so foil of yourself.” 

For the, moment Dick was s%»ced; a dull flush spi^ 
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up'wards. It was as if a frivolous baker had suddenly decided 
to add a pink colour to the free which he had modelled in 
dough. 

But soon Dick was talking to me again. He told me that he 
had been in hospital once before, with a slight rupture. “And 
after tfre operation, d’you know what the doctor says?” he 
as|;^d. “’E says, *Ne\er sit on the pan in the ordinary way; 
l^^s squat on yer ’aunches.’’’ 

1(4)^ difficult to know what to reply, so I said at random, 
**I'kit»pe you’re good at balancing.’’ 

This seemed to amuse him excessively; he let out peals of 
laughter; then subsided into a monotonous chuckling. Be- 
tween the bursts he told me that he had nearly fallen off the 
seat several times at Erst. 

“Better to frll off than to fall in,’’ I sddd dryly. 

Again the excessive mirth. 

“Yes, say if Td fallen in after pulling the plug! I’d ’avc' 
gone down the drain,’’ he wailed, dashing the back of his 
hand across his brimming eyes. 

He continued to elaborate this old and widespread fantasy 
of disappearing down the drain. Soon he had spun out a long 
freedom story of adventures with rats in the town sewers. 

Tfre more Dick talked, the more apparent were his signs 
of nervousness. The laughing and joking increased until their 
hollow sound 'was painful. 

I wondered why the thought of the operation should upset 
him so much. Or was there some other deeper cause for all 
this frlse heartiness? I deeded to tell him that there was 
nothing to worry about; his operation was a simple one, and 
he would be quite well again in a fortnight. Perhaps I spoke 
dlbusfyi disregarding his case because iny thoughts were 
cent^ on my ovm. 

lounediately 1 saw that it would have been better not to 
talked about the operation. His eyes became really 
tihil>led and he began to be ev^ more boisterous than beforiii. 



In the morning the nurses began to prepare him for the 
operation. Through the cracks in the screens round his bed 
I saw one of them bending over his bare stomach and cutting 
some hairs away with bright scissors ; then I saw her swabbing 
the grey-white flesh with some orange liquid which I took to 
be iodine. 

When the porters moved the screens away and started to 
wheel him out of the ward, he sat up on the trolley, so ^^t 
the red blankets fell off him, and shouted out in a loud voice, 
‘'Now Tm going for a nice ride. Don't you wish you were 
coming too, boys! 1*11 be back in time for ^nner." 

There was a lot more about being tough and being able 
to “take it” ; and he laughed so much that the man with the 
bandaged ear became exasperated and said, “Why do you 
i^ake so much noise? That shows you’re windy. If you didn^t 
6are, you wouldn’t say anything.” 

Such austere biting words at that moment were too cruel. 
Again I saw the immediate flush under Dick’s thick pale 
skin ; I didn’t like the man for bringing it to his face. 

As Dick disappeared out of the door, he raised his hand in 
a mock military salute, then dropped it rigidly to his side. 

I thought about him for most of the morning. I tried to 
imagine the scene in the operating theatre. 

I put myself in Dick’s place, under the anaesthetic, I in- 
vented dreams for him, and tried to see him dreaming these 
strange dreams while the surgeon cut into him. There was 
something so arresting about this picture of the dreaming 
patient and the busy surgeon cutting and sewing with blood- 
stained fingers that I dwelt on it until it became bitingly clear and 
tiny, like the jewelled diminished picture reflected ina dewdrop. 

And suddenly I realised how delightful it was to have ^ese 
mental images, to forget the dead weight of my legs, the high 
fever which clapped down on me, and the pain dl over my 
body. 1 thought that I must be getting better if I could identjUfy 
n^yself with someone else and fet my mind wander and invent 
in^Msyvay. 

When they brought EHpk badk .on the trolley, he lodbed 
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dead. For one silly moment 1 thought he was ; then I realised 
that a corpse would never be brought back from the operating 
theatre and put to bed solemnly in the ward. 

Djkdt was still unconscious, that was why his face had the 
marble smoothness and repulsive death beauty. The pale 
drained quality of his fikce and hair was increased, so that he 
seemed to be spun out of white sugar. 

1^ some time he did not stir; then I heard low moaning 
(Vtcl'di^. As I listened to the distressing noises, I thought 
that, he had been right to dread this operation. Now it seemed 
as he had expected it to be. The change from even false 
'luHlp^ess to this misery was hateful. 

Tqwards evening the fumes began to wear off and he grew 
better. He no longer asked the nurses. strange questions, or 
swore at them filtlmy, or cried out like a tiny baby. 

When it was quite dark 1 turned over carefully to his side 
and whispered, “You're all right now, aren’t you?” 

“Yes, chum,” was all he said in a voice so scrubbed and 
stripped and sober that I could hardly recognise it. 


As usual 1 watched the hices of the visitors eagerly as they 
flooded into the ward on the next afternoon. But when no one 
appeared for me at once I turned to see if Dick had anyone by 
his bedside. 

He had been talking to me most of the morning about his 
operation). Now that it was over he loved to discuss it. The 
whole business of surgery had fascinated and impressed him. 
He had ir^ained most of hi/ liveliness, but I was disconcerted 
to heat a forced note in it still. I had to accept the fact that this 
witf'his habitual manner and that it had been only slight^ 
* Uted by fear of the operation. 

f be^nning to imagine that he, too, was to be left with* 
visitor, when two girls detached themselves from the 
' and came towards, his bed. One was tall and ratb^ 
w|th hot brown hair|i>’Pm other wwiznuch shor(||£r. 
W because her t!ill4>‘||p'%re not same letigth. 



On one foot she wore a gruesome black boot with sole and 
heel several inches thick. Her hair was soft mole colour, and 
on her face was the strangest mixture of brooding sadness, 
dulled sensibility, timidity, and matter-of-fect acceptance. 

I took it that she was Dick’s sister and that the other im- 
exceptionable girl was his sweetheart. 

But when the lame one bent down to kiss him, I knew that 
I was wrong. 

They clung together; Dick’s lips seemed to be trying 4o 
move, even while they were pressed flat and hard ag ains t the 
girl’s. There was an ecstasy of sleepy, greedy enjoymao^^ 
the curve of his closed eyelids. The girl bent bver himjlH^llla 
sort of weary humility, as if she would bear anything, do any* 
|}iing he asked of her. 

When at last she lifted her face, she put her hands on his 
shoulders and looked down on him. She seemed to be search* 
|Kig for something without much hope, even with a pale 
indifference. 

After this long, piercing, sad gaze, she let her hands fall to 
her sides. No one spoke for a moment; then the other girl 
filled the gap with some provocative remark and they all be^n 
to talk at once. 

There was so much cliattering in the ward that I could not 
hear their words clearly, but I heard enough l > know that 
the two girls were telling him of the happenings at home and 
he was describing the life in the ward and the wonders of the 
operating theatre. 

Suddenly, as she talked, the lame girl lifted the hair at the 
side of her face, combing it back impulsively with her fingers. 

With a shock of horror I saw that she had no ear under the 
hisir, only a frightening hole in the side of her head. 

For her sake and for my own I turned away abruptly. I 
could not look at her again without a kind of fear. I thou^t of 
all tlie terrible cases of legal mutilation; ears cropped, tongoes 
slit, eyes goi^ed; she was linked in my mind with 
atrpeities. She ^^>eared to noe as the victim of some horrdde 
mediifeval brutality. 
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when the bell rang for the visitors to leave, both girls bent 
down to say goodbye. The lame one waited till last; then she 
kissed Dick with such a resigned, suffering, deadened look on 
her that she appeared to be indifferent to all human beings 
and only waiting for her life to end. 

She linked arms, with the other girl leaning on her a little ; 
they moved towards the door. Before they disappeared, they 
gave jerky little waves of the hand. After the visitors 
gone there was silence in the ward. People felt lonely 
deserted. When talk began again, a man turned to Dick 
ted, ‘ ‘ Which is your girl ?’ * 

|called out gaily, “The one with the game leg.” 
naked statement seemed to outrage the man’s sensf* 
ies. “You didn’t ought to talk about her like that,’’ he 
said very severely; and immediately several others joined witjj^ 
him in condemning Dick. They turned on him fiercely ; thei|; 
voices were shocked and hard. 

For a moment Dick looked nonplussed. 

“Why shouldn’t 1 say that?’’ he asked confusedly; then 
some of his jauntiness came back and he shouted out: “She’s 
got no ear, too ; she was bom like it.’’ 

He looked round the ward as if challenging other patients 
to silence him. He still seemed a little bewildered. Since he 
took his sweetheart’s misfortunes so lightly, why couldn’t 
these strangers do the same? What was the fuss about? 

After a moment of uneasy silence, the older men all began 
to talk at once. 

“That^s not the way for a chap to talk about his girl.’’ 

“You dl«ti’t ought to say it.’’ 

“What would she think?’ ’ 

“It’s not fair.’’ 

bloody mean.’’ 

, “He’s a bloody mean little bastard. ’ ’ 

]i',^^lPl)ey did their best to hurt him and make him ashamed of 
* ^‘^rds. Something in his baldness had flouted their sense of 



)t^ed to me and 


to talk quickly to shut out the 
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ill-will of the older men. He told me about his marriage plans, 
the council flat and the increased pay he hoped for. I tried to 
look under his words for something hidden, something more ; 
but each plain statement refused to be given more depth or 
colouring. His girl was his girl. She had no ear. She had a game 
leg. They had no house or flat yet. He hadn’t enou^ money 
yet. Still, they would be married. No more thought need be 
wasted on the matter. 
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K ien a little better, and the cufc. on my body 

ealed, and the plaster was taken off my leg, I bega^^ 

3 be massaged by a tall man with very large arms. 
ice were 6at and broad. The great arms hung dovfM 
ben he set to work, he rolled up the sleeves of faK 
starched white coat with a sort of lazy bullying pride. He puft 
lavender talcum powder on his hands before he began to knead 


me. 

He would start with my arms, but since these were un- 
harmed he spent little time on them, passing quickly to my 
back and legs. He would turn me over and rub and press and 
stroke my spine, my ribs, my shoulder-blades ; then he would 
pommel me until my flesh shook. 

When he reached my still bruised and tingling legs, I held 
my bre^. Sometimes he dealt roughly with them and 1 would 
he readies, cry out as he pressed down hard on the bone under 
ths huit Eetli ; but the next moment I would be soothed by 
irae rhythm of his movemenfs. The pain itself became almost a 
m^|slea8ure. 

massaged, he would talk to me. He told me aboMt 
dying of consumption, the thinness of their &ces, the 
’ in their cheeks, their sensual imagining. He described 
'lying all day in tihe open air, winter and summer. But if, 
' to this conversatian,.! should mention Switzerhind, a 
inm in the mcnMIalihy ^ <^ldren playing naked in the 
‘ ^%op)dtre«tihy}XSiaiidkiaani]^ei^ 


“Most people can't go off to Switzerland justl>ecause they 
have T.B.,” he scoffed. 

He would rub and roll my muscles in contemptuous silence 
before beginning another monologue on a different subject. 

1 soon found that nearly all suggestions and opinions were 
either disregarded of contradicted, so I lapsed into sileigje and 
let him get on with his work. I think he looked on me as his 
punch-ball, his rag-doll and plaything; therefore it was nat-nji^ • 
for him to pay no attention to anything I said. # 

One morning, just as he had reached the end of his routine 
and was re\olving the balls of my feet, two trolleys were,', 
wheeled into the ward. .. 


I looked away, because I was anxious not to 
Mpts ; my mind was pleasantly drugged by the massem^i|y|[p‘ 
{Mfi; and his monotonous conversation. 

M^t later in the day, long after the masseur had gone, I coi^'^ 
Splonger ignore the new arrivals ; for one of them began to 
OTeathe in a terrible way. The noise bellowed through the 
ward until I felt that my iron bed would vibrate. 

I saw Sister hurriedly leading two women in dusty black 
clothes up to one of the beds behind the screens. They seemed 
to stay there a long time. When they appeated again, one of 
them was bowed down. She looked like a shapeless old bolster 
propped upright. The bolster shook. She lifted htr yellow- 
grey face made hideous with crying. The tears were like oil 
on her cheeks. 


I longed for something to stop the noise ; my heart seemed 
deafened by it. If only the stertorous breathing would stop I 
then I could think and feel again. I vfould see more than an oldK 
black bolster with a horrible face ; my blind hatred Would . 
melt away and I could rest. 

Hour after hour until far into the night the noise continued; 
then, suddenly, it stopped. > 

It was as if the great engines in a ship had been turned 
I waited for the noise to b^;in again, hardly believing that the^ 
silence could last; but when it 5d, I tum^ myself over w^ 
inHnHe relief, then, lettii^ gO of the bars of the bed, I 
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down into a heavy sleep, free at last of the terrible human 
foghorn. 

In the morning I looked across the ward and saw that one 
of th6 beds was empty. “He really is dead," I thought gladly. 
Death seemed the tidy answer, the only good to expect. The 
greenijpTeens had also been taken away from the other bed, 
' pre a young man sat up stiffly. His face was pale and drawn, 
f orehead wrinkled, as if a difficult problem kept teasing 
Skilled brain. 

Someone spoke to him. I was just able to heat his low, flat 

iswv* 

j **Me and my mate was goin’ along on the motor-bike ; then 

’afqpened. We must’ve ’it a telegraph pole 

Is slurred together and he stopped talking foif j 
at ; then a wave of exciternent used him, 
fou should have seen the bike 1 Coo ! " He smiled broa 
Jahd made an amazed whistling noise. 

“I was all right; I was riding pillion," he mused. “I ’ad a 
/^ik>d shake up ; got a few cuts. ’ ’ He pulled up the sleeves of the 
fiospital nigh^wn and seemed to be studying his arms intently. 
He smiled again, then let his mouth drop open in a chuckle. 

Suddenly he looked at the empty bed beside him. 

“Joe’s dead!" he said, staring blankly, as if he had not 
missed his friend until that moment. He Ix'gan to cry. 

He cried quietly. The man in the next bed tr’^^^d to comfort 
him 1^ saying that it was better for his friend to die, since he 
had hecatiso badly injured. 

After a little time the man began to dry his eyes on the 
p^ibeet.' He stiU repeated tlfe name Joe and some other words 
^Iridcii I cotdd not hear. As he mumbled, he gazed into space, 
tAfxsqpEt in a kind of day-dream. 

A^jaurse rustled by busily. “You mustn’t carry on like that, 
I know," she said ; “we’re all very sorry about your friend ; 
you can’t upset the odier patients. Just take a hold on 
elf. Men mustn’t pry/’ 

: Mras a Bitfsnoti the man burst out, “Bloody well 
‘’Bfeody 




His voice mounted to a plaintive, outraged howl, as if he 
had been baited beyond endurance. Tears rained down his 
face again. 

The nurse stood at the foot of his bed, too dumbfounded 
to speak. All at once she turned on her heel and hurried away. 

She returned with Sister. Both women bore down^|li the 
man with the set, grim faces of executioners. 

Sister insisted on the man apol6gising; she stood over 
until he said, “1 beg your pardon, nurse.” 

His crushed, humbled tone stung me. I longed for ^m to 
burst out against the women, to swear again. To forget tho^ 
apene I turned angrily to my drawing book. Clare had brought 
jC^r me. Sometimes I tried to draw the other pat|pnt$; bu| 
^l^lly 1 did things out of my head: bent tubes with 
sics growing out of them ; butter-balls on a dish; a 
|)ed vessel, like an alchemist’s retort, or the lower 
Hore sinuous part of a lavatory basin ; a stone lion on a column } 
and a boat with high pointed prow and veils floating in 
water behind. 

With the drawings were mixed some lines of writiiiig. 
They were usually built round some imperfectly remembered 
and therefore mysterious word; a classical name perhaps. For 
days and nights this half-remembered name would drum 
through my head ; and I would ask, “Who was sher What did 
she do? Was she a traitress or a heroine?” A jingle would 
form and 1 would write it down, devising a sort of secret sense 
out of the jumbled phrases. 

My mind would wander from my drawing or my writing ai^ 
I would see things in a reverie, fhe Medusa head often 
peared to me, with its hair of snakes coiling and vyrithin^ 
exactly like the eels I had once seen on zinc trays in a little 
shop near the “Marquis of Granby” at New Cross. 

As I lay there, I wondered about the life in the huge city 
round me. I would think of the people under the roofs of thi 
little houses surrounding this high hospital ward. In ima^^ 
nation 1 lifted the mauve slate lids and saw them there, in theft 
undeiclothcs, ironing, or washing, or making love on the 
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I saw them bending over fiying-pans ; brushing the hair away 
from their eyes as peered at the spiritualistic blue vapour 
hovering above the spitting fat. I saw them beating their 
cldldren witk* slippers, and, afterwards, kissing and cuddling 
th<^ voluptuously. 1 saw the dark-grey socks, unchanged for 
a inoi|||||l, stiff vrith sweat, lying beside the sleeping man — 
Jllptcco-coloured hairs sprouted ftom his ears. His cmlar-stud 
il|^narked the whiteness of his neck with a cruel red spot. 
)!!y9|||ays my mind turned to the food smell behind the wall- 
ttimSShii passages, to the bugs that lived there, to gurgling 
Hnenis in the roof, and the harsh feel of London smuts on^ 
wmdow-sills, where the withered paint came off in flakes'^ 
Hecate as flies* wings. 

®S^At^ttl*^eriod I nearly always imagined scenes that would 
'laUe^^rdid. Did I enjoy their squalor for its own sake? (W 
Ij apt i afraid to think of pleasant things because the return W 
reality of the ward would have been too painful ? My flight 
ifio^^a world that seemed beautiful or romantic to me was to 
txpte later, when 1 had almost completely lost touch with 
tStl^life of everyday. 

, But perhaps I am right in thinking that even this lifting of 
die lids^of the grim little h (uses around me was also an escape 
to pleasure. I know that 1 often wanted to be the fat blowzy 
woman with her falling hair and frying-pan ; the tired man who 
didn’t fhange his socks ; or one of the perv( se secretive 
childreii who never behaved as children are expected to 
behavt!^:but were candid, deceitful, trusting, cruel, kind, 
jjftlicjWirior loving at the most unexpected moments. 

^1 tfRvied eveiyo^g which moved on its own legs freely, 
lib bestide to w^ and nm with ease seemed the chief delight 
Without this foimdation, nothing cbe seemed worth 
il(i)j|W)jpoch. 

v^iphre, who came to see me so often, and who insisted virith 
force that nothii^j but good had any real existence, filled 
with some of her .bwn Ire, so that I found myself saying 


with some of her 
over 


he, so that I found myself saying 
ly 1 shall walk. NotlW can stop 
them all.” 
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I would imagine the strength and sensation returning to my 
legs; a sort of desperate excitement would overcome me, 
making me tremble . 

But I still lay there and still could not walkiiwhen, after a 
month in this old infirmary, the specialist said that I ^ well 
enough to be moved. 

My brother came to tell me that 1 was to go first to anotbff 
hospital in an old square in Blootnsbury, where the speciii^ 
could visit me regularly ; later he would have me mov'qU^P^ 
nursing home in the coiintry. 

In spite of my longing to be gone, I hated the thought 
ddtering another and a strange hospital ; at least I knew, 
Ammer aspects of the one which held me. I would be notbi^H^ 
a prisoner escaping from one gaol to another. 


The ambulance came for me on a soft warm day in eat^' 

July- y' 

Now that I was to leave the ward for ever, a strange 
embodied, unearthly feeling swept over me. I was light; I was 
nothing. Why did they bother to move an empty shell? i!be 
fact that someone in the ward had renamed me Ted added to 
my sense of lost identity. As the trolley bore me away through 
the glass partitions, voices called out, “Goodbye, Ted’*; ‘*So 
long, Ted.” I waved, but they might have been talking to a 
stranger. I was not Ted. I was no one, 

I gazed out of the windows at the roof-tops for ijie last 
time ; 1 thought of the terrible nights and extraordmary'dav^i| 
1 had known in that place. I tasted hot milk in tall 
sweet strong tea in squat pap-bowls. Jars of flowers 
then faded, on the green-tiled top of my bedside locker* I saw 
the man with his leg slung up in the air, and the other 
tempered one with the bandaged car. I heard Dick’s 
chuckles and the elephant trumpeting of the man who diecL 
I felt the efficient nurse tearing off my dressings— the ^ 
haip crackled as if on fire, 

I had strayed into a nightmare hud where 1 had no 
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place. Like Alice I had burrowed down a rabbit-hole to hnd 
myself in a world of twisted sight, soimd, taste and touch. 

As t was Reeled into the lift, something sprang to life 
inside me.. lUl^ smell of the shaft, the momentary glimpses of 
fiNpM, fire-extinguishers, frosted windows, as we sank through 
each flip*, seemed to intoxicate me. Then there was the open 
’ of the hospital. 

\er mote than a month under a roof, I had the air and the 
face again. 

rect air and sun were the strangest things of all. In 
iiance I reached up to look out of the window and take 
of the transformed world. 

erything was different. The sound of the car’s engine 
d; if^waS no more than a soft purring. When a tr, 
sed, 4 ^ did not clang and lurch as I had expected, it glidl^ 
fetessly like a skater on ice, or a swan on silky water. An<l 
■'il^people inside — they had dark staring liquid eyes, like the 
portraits on the lids of late Egyptian mummy cases ; 
^beiUhair seemed dusty and still, imblown. They grasped their 
^0|iping bags unfeelingly, as children hold their dolls. With 
Ofpiep thoughtful frees they went about their almost sacred 
hqpsehold tasks, keeping strict silence. 

The tram conductor with his bell, his clipping machine and 
his peaked cap reminded me of some bird ; a crow perhaps. I 
took it £hathe had the sly evil eyes of a bird. 

Closd to a pink-grey wall, where every brick seemed to 
jump at nie separately, I heard music from a wireless or 
jirel-'p'tjlui. We were travelling slowly, and for a moment 
impped me round. It must have been loud music, 
fl^'lnune to me as a spidery tinkle, filtered through a 
ad cobwebs, or the sound of some mermaid blowing on 
ab in a cave under the sea. It seemed as beautiful and 
ay as that. 

a girl throw1sig;^Up.a scarlet rubber ball; as she lifb^d 
twig-like amajt ^ air she shut her eyes and bent 
■ head,, hy^i^roat swelled out. It was clear Ijjiat 

a <^rei ifnsfj ^ry gesture held some meaidng. 
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She must have played this game day after day for months and 
years. I saw the long unbroken chato of movements stretching 
out behind her. 

The girl and her scarlet ball were with nulllong after she 
was lost to view. Her intense preoccupation, the stinj^n^ 
point of colour, glancing through the air, snatched, away, 
and lovingly caught again, seemed to complete my awakeE‘““ 

1 suddenly became greedy for the life in the streets, 
the ambulance would go slower! 

But all too soon we came to the square where 
stood. Most of the old houses had been destroyed 
«%id there a few still cowered between the gros? mod 
l^locks. Their sashes were bleary, hopeless eyes; their 
||Brork sa^ed in despair. 

1^^ On the shallow steps of the hospital stood a little group 
people. Two of the girls wore white jackets with stethosflf 
hanging out of their pockets. The third looked about*' 
expectantly. She was beautiful. Behind the protection df 
black glass window I studied her cold face. It was diffictttt to 
believe that she could not see me. Suddenly I recognised her 
as one of my brother’s greatest friends. All three girb #etb 
his friends ; he must have asked them to see me settled in tins 
new hospital. The fact that 1 hardly knew them, that they had 
come to please him, made the situation false for m^. As the 
stretcher was carried out of the ambulance, the girls ail smiled 
and called out gaily. I felt bound to respond, althou^ 1 could 
only think of myself as a loaf of bread being lifted oiat of the 
back of a baker’s van on a wire tray. . , 

The porters took me into the dkrk hall. It was a relief tcrale 
back there, not to smile or seem jolly just because I was he^ 
less on a stretcher. The girl’s determined gaiety made inc 
conscious of my face. Had it shocked them in the strong sim- 
light ? Did it look ghastly, yellow- white and drawn ? , 

We waited for a little time in the hall. The two girl studeipl^ 
stood nearest to me; they explained how they had run 
fi^ their own hospital on the other side of the square, 
ot^ girl still gazed about her. In one hand she held soi^ ' 
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lightly wrappe’d in tissue-paper. Her thoughts seemed to be 
far awa^. 

Socfk two porters came to wheel me into a high old- 
wa^ They put mt in a bed near the door. My 
ii'iends gathered round and laughed and chattered ; 
yifk oqly conscious of the ancient, down-pressing mel- 
ia^ely orooding in the space between the shadowed ceiling 
* ( "window-Srames. It was as if a dark spirit hovered there, 

; its wings over every bed. How much quieter it was 
than at the old infirmary! The freakish notion 
lat the patients were all gagged with fare flannels, 
i nurses stuffing the hard balls of Turkish towellii^ 
i fludi mouth. 

lAtisii^, beautiful girl brought her eyes back to he 
cef; she unpinned the roof o." tissue-paper, the 
<a basket of wonderful strawberries on my chest 
pink label hung from the beautifully made little ’j 
^fjfirst Prize** it declared in bold black letters. I was in 
juee of some fruit and flower show. There in the sick 
t'light my little trug reigned over all the other straw- 
^Ses. My gaze fixed on the sugar-pink label and the fresh 
^<)Od colour of the fruit, until a vibration was set up in my 
eyes'. The' strawberries were too beautiful to eat. I likened 
them to sonie wonderful Victorian upholstery — crimson satin, 
cau^t (Iswn with small varnished wooden buttons. 

Cong my brother’s friends had gone, 1 left the stravv- 
^1»y cnest and watched them rising and falling gently, 
been near me since I was first put into the bed. 
fcl testless and%lone and forgotten. Perhaps the 
Itihaiken me more than I knew. I plucked at the bed- 
niiy head and sang some Shakespeare songs under 
— *‘Wher(tlhc bee sucks”, ‘‘Hark, hark! the lark”, 
^^p^lria?” ll^twllited the words abcnit to make incon- 
ridiculous Often my singing tailed off it^ 

^ruatii|^[^^ .1 remembered makibg 

' aa That time came b«^k 

>lt)d melted like great Wax 






pears. For a moment 1 lived in them again; I wore my red- 
striped socks; I felt my nurse’s comb tearing through my 
matted hair. 

The tingling grew worse in my legs and I bf^an to drum 
wildly on my chest ; for this distracted my mind a little from 
the pain. 

The nurse who had come into the ward to take temperatures 
found me beating a mad tattoo and humming. 

“Well, and what’s wrong with you?’’ She spoke^ 
fully, as if she suspected all men of trying to take 
with her. 

IfThe bustling noise of her shoe heels, the stiff rustle of ] 
'I’on, broke the stagnant calm in the ward. I was more; 
er conscious of the apathy of the other patients. The i 
ith open eyes looked even deader than the ones who sle| 
tse at least appeared to be li\ing inside their oyna he 
iut the ones with open eyes had nothing within or 
iheir very eyeballs were as unmysterious and hard as ' 
bullaces. 

The last of the sun was striking through the gree 
of some leaves close to one of the courtyard windows < 
other side there were subdued noises from the square — the 
tinkle of a bicycle bell, a boy shouting, an animal squeak of 
brakes, dove-wing rush of passing cars. 

And again I found that I could not understand the meaning 
of anything, could explain nothing that I heard or saw. 1 
felt myself beginning to tremble ; so I said to the nurs^ iu that 
steady rather uninterested voice always kept for cat 
“I don’t know what anything is aU)ut. Do you?’" 

She gave me one more look, decided that I waS'iitjft:,^ 
angering, then went to fetch a bowl of water and Warning. 
things. 





VI 




IE morning I was moved right across the wat 
to a bed between the chimney-piece and the door to tlf 
iavatoties. Behind the bed wa a tall window lookin 
1 little blind well, where soot, collecting on the bricl 
ajjr^'on layer, had come at last to resemble a cushiol 
a sort of black velvet moss. 

, wooden boards had been put under my new mattress, 
mattress itself was of cool springy rubber sponge. 
I^ianges added so much to my comfort that I looked on 
' as the purest luxury; I found it difficult to believe that 
the sister really meant them for me. 

1 watched her as she moved about the ward. She looked 
calm and good and busy ; but once or twice I caught a glance 
whi<di pleased me even more — a slight wavering an uncer- 
as could not feel pleased with herself. I knew then 
diat not smug. 

that there was also a good Irish nurse in this 
,#as plump and Comely, but with rather too maity 
Ctm^er face and arms. My attention would be cat^ht 
e little broiAm ^pots, so that I could not see her as .a 
p^l'liked lier &r her boisterous, easy-going efficient^. 




isoonto 

- 



by a iitra&ge twitt in her nature. 
' bed and had begun to wash 
W the odier end the ward. 




While she was away, I decided to try and hefp by going on 
with the washing myself. I threw back the towel in which she 
had draped me and started to rub myself all over with the 
soapy flannel. 

In the middle of my washing she returned and saw me lying 
on the bed quite naked. This did not perturb me, I had long 
ago grown used to living in public ; but the face of the Irish 
nurse stiffened. She seemed to bristle. 

She, who had always seemed so broad and lively and 
now startled me by exclaiming: ‘ 'Maurice! Wh^^is^ 
^What do you mean by it? You must never app^l^like 

t Fore me again.’* She quickly threw the to Wet across 
rted to scrub me punishingly. 

‘But, Nurse,” I began, bewildered, “you see such 

jhts alJ day Nothing’s news to you ” 

%he cut me ^hort by saying fiercely, “That’s nothing 
ith it. Just you remember what I said, Maurice, and di»jj 
let it ever occur again. The very ideal” ^ 

When she left me, I brooded on her anger for a long 
At first I had taken it for a game — ^she was only preteqali^^^ 
be outraged — ^but she had soon made it clear that this w>S nil ^ 
game. All the squalors and horrors of a hospital could not do 
what I had done ; I had shocked her. Why was it so? Q)uld she 
possibly suppose that I had thrown the towel off for her 
benefit? I gulped, turned hot and jerked my head to jrid it of 
this notion, so obviously the true one. She really believed that 
I enjoyed being washed, that I took pleasure in lyillg xi&ked on 
a bed before her. If she could but know how, deep down, I 
hated to be touched! * 

Perhaps I should have retaliated by insisting on her 
discreetly another time before pushing through the screens so 
freely; but I had no energy left for playing games. I aUdwi^d 

her to bully me. ^ 

. • • • ■ 

Soon after this teasing litd* upset I was taken to be 
again. They -wrapped ine In scarlet l>lainfcets and wheeI<^jD|«f. 
down wide stone*floo»d conidoirs Bfled widi an old 
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atmosphere all their own. 1 he bare walls seemed to be waiting 
for just anodier human sight or sound or smell to be swallowed 
up in i&em. They had sucked in so mUch hope and fear and 
^t nothing showed. 'Hieir blank hices stared back and 
Htde draughts struck against my fiice and ears and hair, 
feet and strange voices, and saw through half- 
ikibrs into other wards, where the patients looked even 
^■fe grotesque than the ones in my own, since I was given no 
|H|||||||Mnow used to them. 

was in charge of the X-ray room in this hospital. 
HH^Hl^iMbining something at the window ; without turnings 


^^beg 


|dthe porters to put me on the table, 
to wonder if I could bear the har 


E begidimg to wonder if I could bear the hardness of tl» 
f longer, when she at last left the window and candjft 
me purposefully, her eyes taking no notice of mS 
s part of her day’s work. 

bod beside me with a frown on her face. She seemed 
nsidering some problem. ’ 

nly, without any warning, she ga\e my body a sharp 
k which sent such agony through me that I screamed out 
ction. Sweat broke out all over me ; I lay there, won- 
^ rhat the woman would do to me next. She had me there 
akme, I could do nothmg but beg her not to jerk me again. 

Til© woman, after the first shock of my scream, said: “Oh, 
1' never .jpinched you ! hancy making all that fuss ! I never 

^be^tweaked my body more into the position she 
des^^»fita^in 1 yelled out uncontrollably. 

said nothing aloud, but muttered under her 
bi||i|HK'W^went about her business. Her movements were 
1 guessed that she w'as taunting me for my 
Ipti W adding to the difficulty of her 
ihy pai%l tmnember wondering why she denied 


me wheft 



I made no mention of pinching. Had 
phasing me? Wag she like one oi 
lb]r dds method of giving 
Wgcitld^Uesvwmythmg of her. 1 saw 



her as a woman who lived only to hate and inflict pain. Her 
life spread out before me, day after day — ^the dreary work, the 
strain, then the gradual vicious treatmoit of each patient, until 
she had become so aware of her cruelty that she felt bound to 
defend herself before any accusation had been made. 

Since she had me at her mercy, quite alone there, 1 won* 
dered dimly why she stopped at jerking my injured back; 
could she think of nothing else to do? She had not even 
to twist one of my tingling legs. How strange to mi 
chance! But she was back at the window again. ^ 
something there, no longer taking any notice of W.’ _ 

*tad her back turned when the porters came to4MtC''ihe < 
he did not trouble to look round ; I was relieved, for my li^ 
ck of strength had drained away and 1 found my finj 
ippitlg e\ en as one of the porters tried to lift me. He 
d me to cling round his neck, but hand and arm ^ 
leless, my fingers scrabbled wildly at the button. Blood 
ill flowing out of me into the air. I thought of rosy ! 
mists, of pink froth at a horse’s mouth. 

Back in my bed once more I was content just to be sj 
to lie there in a void ; but soon 1 found myself trying tp 
all the different signs of cruelty ; the darting eye, the spitting 
tongue, the snarling lips, the bristling hair, the heart as dried 
and shrivelled as a dead frog. I thought that I would al'yvays be 
watching for feet shot out to trip, and sly twisting, fibers 
which, even as they moved, invented new pains . . * . 

Then I began to gulp and retch and be sick. Eveiytib|h^ was 
swallowed up in my sickness. The X-ray woman mehiisd away 
and all the thoughts I had built found her. I wi4 C^j^^Jost 
conscious of the male nurse who came to look aftet mq:^pb(w 
hii stiff dark hair springing up from his forehead, his v 

on me, the meaty lips no longer smiling. He was HaiWt'^e 
tpiale nurse I liked best. How strangely the sftong 
briiftles swept behind his ears I They Were like thousai^ 
tiny birds’ legs tucked for flight. , 

I watdied him walk.'pway^ thsan come bade Wim a ba«%^ 
steatning water. He hegani to wadt me vigt>ihjid5’» 

n 



think, to cheer me up with so much briskness. Assuming his 
most frolicsome mood, he put the soapy flannel over my heart, 
cupped it y^ith his hand, then bounced it up and down lovingly, 
as, if it had been a fine full breast. 

' ’^That’s what the girls like, isn’t it, Maurice 1” he exclaimed 
ijtith, mock relish, his eyes turning up in idiotic ecstasy. 

'KoA instead of being angry, 1 began to giggle at his ab- 
f, at the X-ray sister’s cruelty, and at my own helpless- 
; three conditions moved together to make a fantastic 
?"J&isiy mind. It was as if some gigantic buffoonery had 
lid vbon the whole earth. 

aughed lor all the horrors 1 could imagine existing at thal 
lent; for all the terrors and despairs and tortures ano 
lesses. I laughed to think of the strange things that we^ 
ling to human bodies all over the world. Some wei 
some were locked in dungeon cells, some we 
Uting, some were singing, some were having babiesJ 
were starving, some were weeping, some were having* 
sh baths, and some were being tom to bits. I thought of 
j^«^,^lfinite number of postures, expressions, gestures and func- 
"iifaw of the body; and these were the funniest thoughts of all. 

* Hardy^ seeing me laugh so much, said, “Oh, you are 
ticklish, Maurice, aren’t you!” 

Then he began to scratch like a little mouse under my arm 
and to ^>lash the water about gaily in the basin. 



woke up and saw the night-nurse sitting 
at het head bent low under the lamp with its shade 

of glass. She seSmed to be working at something ; 

tbfi^1|in!»9 ^f one hand were taut and angular and the other 
ruing and falling. 

]time 1 watched her, lulled by her plucking move- 
'if then the rhythm broke and I saw that she was coming 

ymmCt «he asked in a low voice. 

, v^bke b^ watching you, nurse. I’ve 

' making,^ 




After a moment’s pause, she replied, “I’ve 'been making 
my lace.” 

She turned and walked away; I had grown used to the 
abruptness of nurses and imagined that she had left me for the 
night, but soon she was back with a broad white band hanging 
from one arm. She shone her torch on it and I saw that it was 
a beautiful lace of birds and flowers. The torch shining through 
the holes made an arresting shadow-play on the wall and b®. 

It was plain to see that the nurse was proud of her won; 
'she lifted the folds and let them fall, so that the shadOKt 


flowers and birds danced. She did not ask for praise^^-^ , 
||imply expected it. , 

S “I do a lot of this,” she said carelessly; her voice was 
y ntdbrtable, dreamy, well-fed voice of the craftsman whc^| 

M*’The lace wa" fit to trim an altar cloth, or the table at 4 
Ibanquct; it suddenly delighted me to think that the 
T;ould work at it so happily in that grim place, where evet^^pt^ 
else lay idle, all their energies rotting away in the long 
nights and days. 

She stayed by me, talking without expecting answers, utitfl' 


some thought called her back to her table. I saw her writing 
on a little pad, then the delicate pecking movements begui 
again, and this time I was swept away on them. A white por- 
poise, dipping and rising, dipping and rising, carried me on 


its back through the waves. 

In the morning the Canadian House Physician came to look 
at me. He smiled his cosy smile, which made him look too 
warm, like a young bear on a hot day. Was it his sand^^JUishy 
eyebrows that reminded me of a bear? The face itself was more 
like a pink crab . , . but he was talking to me, saying his 
pleasant burr, “Were you sick to your stomach, dien, y«(Ste^- 
d^, Maurice?” 

t smiled back; but I told him nothing about my time in ^ 
X-ray room. It seemed too far away to be i«aI.%The wom^ 
herself was only a fairy-tale witidi who had tri^ unsuccma6i|^< 
to tweak and prod me into Ker ovtm. 
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VII 


t AT I lay now in a sort of reverie. The dreaming fill 
a|^ed down on me a few days after my ^isit tq th^ 
■ray room. 

the nurses would wash me in t'le very early mommg^ 
:S before it was light, then 1 would lie on my bacl|^ 
arms, and float away to an old brick house set 
en Belds in the depths of the country. 

' 1 found myself in a narrow, lofty room panelled 
r to ceiling in pine. Corinthian pilasters divided up 
, and three tall thick-barred sash-windows stood 
Pbpposite a fireplace framed in a plain bold moulding of green 
and white marble. Silver snipe with coral beaks ornamented 
the ceiling. They were in high plaster relief; they made me 
(bink the dugs on a sow. 

' .1 now that this room was reconstructed from my 

inefEK!||nl|,l)f old panelled rooms in the Victoria and Albert 
Muspil^ln a child I had delighted to look in at the windows 
they wereca sort of giant dolls’ house to me. 
i people from the past lurking in the cupboards 

plwea, waiting to come out until the museum should 
^ peering eyes gone. 

Jroon, to which I was always retumfii^ 
fidor-boar^ so frnatically waxed and poluHpd 
old glistened like silver. Over ffa^sc 

v<i^|ii^’lb]w l^ersian kitten. It danced and 

0O 


in the air, pretending that they were paralysetT and that it 
would have to play “wheelbarrows” for the rest of its life. 
Sometimes it would almost turn somersaults, or walk sideways, 
like a crab- 

I never picked this kitten up or touched it. I just watched 
its antics and felt hap{)y to have it with me. 

A fire usually burnt in the grate, illuminating a wide semi- 
circle on the floor. The rest of the room was only lit by silver 
'conces fixed to the pilasters. I remember that there we|r0j% 
4|lver fire-dogs, too. 

> Close to the fire was a winged arm-chair coveted jm 
p^dlework. Red and white feathery carnations tied WithbbV^ 
ftere worked on a mustard-yellow ground, and there we 
scenes with men and women and trees and animals. 

^ On ^ ic*jnd table, in front of the chair, a delicious meal ' 
tad; a large speckled browoi egg, some thin golden tea 
rls of fresh butter sprinkled with dewdrops and restfii;^ 

Etf, translucent jam made iiom white cherries, and 
silver pot filled with a foaming mixture of milk and cofFefe. 't 

I would sit down in front of this meal and begin to 
slowly, savouring each morsel, sometimes reading a line from^ 
the book 1 had opened. The kitten would be playing on the 
floor, making light thuds and scratching noises with its claws. 
The wood hissed and crackled in the grate ; but there were no 
other noises. Outside, in the night, there was perfect 
silence. 

Between the windows, on an old lacquered side-table| stood 
a cracked blue K’ang Hsi jar filled with a most extiaoixiiilary 

E ot-pourri. I never tired of ponclbring on its anOietljbl^ 
oW many summers* flowers had gone to make it^ 
lay^r, year after year? — how many spices and salts and 
lay hidden between the petals? 

^ter hiy meal, I used to go up to this jar, take off £he didoA 
lid^d put my face down to the dark opening. I would breati^e 
dee^ into my lungs the smell of mildew and of dust, then 
scents of all the embalmed flowers and the from die 

centiiry-*o^ cinnamon, cloVe» orris root and Iwy leaves. 

6t 




would seem to be a hundred other smells, too. I believed that 
even the porcelain jar had a sweetish rank scent of its own. 

When my nose could take in no more smells, 1 would leave 
thi$ room and go out into a black-and-'white marble-floored 
hail, and so through the front door into the open air. 

scene in the room was candle-lit and fire-lit, but out- 
side it was always day. 

Above the front door, worked in rubbed brick, two cherubs 
I^Ugly crying faces held a wreath over the crumbling date. 
gAtig close to the walls, I would walk right round the housed 
p||,glancing over my shoulder when I turned a comer, . 
seemed to be expecting dangerous people or ghosts ^ 
ing out from the dark shiny-lea\ eel bushes. 

^Across the fields the tops of carts and coaches and peOpj^ 
^ horseback could be seen passing along the deep-cut land^^ 
imagined a postillion who blew a silver trumpet 
^ed along, and then showed his teeth in a snarling doggfe^ 

one part of the garden, behind powdery orange walls, a 
•41^ old gardener in leather clothes worked, turning up the 
id^tnp earth in soft chocolate chunks, or picking dew sprinkled 
cabbage leaves, which glinted and changed from purple to 
grey-grden as if made of shot silk. 

Out of doors my nostrils were always filled with the smell of 
humid eaKh and dank grass, and my heart with *^he pleasure- 
fear ghosts and apparitions. I would be led to explore 

wings of the house, where dry-rot was turning 
to dust, and where bird and mousc-droppings 
bn^i^ha^DOodiness of tlfe floor, making miniature mountains 
phdn. hi the comers of the rooms selvet bats hung 
>wA, and, whispering little gusts of wind, which >«^re 
^ eidl^l^wen -and emanations, swept through the open- 
dotna- had been brutally tom from their hii^s. 
ref wood adQ cjhing to die manned brass. Smashed panels 
■ hi^usly, / 

atnQth dwase never-endii^, constantly re- 
almost entirely cui^ off .fenm life in 
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the ward. I would hear the banging of enamel basins, the 
slopping of water, the calling out of patients, and the loud 
laughs of the male nurses ; but it was as if all these sounds were 
filtered through a thick flufiy blanket. 

The peace in my heart was something quite new to me. I 
was utterly content to lie there and dream, to burrow back- 
wards forever. I sometimes felt that I had never been so happy 
or so satisfied before in my life, and I knew dimly that this 
I'celing was dangerous, for it made me turn away from evfet^ 
^reality” with dislike, or alarm. I wanted to make no efiTcat* 
I^nly wanted to be left alone. ' v, 

J^'^^hcn at lunchtime I was gi\ en the plate of boiled chicken 
1^ch I had every day, I would look at the sinews and tendo:|& 
^ the drumstick, or at the strange little pieces of tubuhv 
Sitrail wnieh always seemed to get into the pot with thtti 
l^le flesh, and I would think, “Those are the remaini9t>|» 
ll^d that was once alive, that walked on those legs and 
blood pumping through those curious veins and tubes/* 

And when I thought of the feathers and the beak and tSs 
darting needle eye, I became so disgusted that I felt I could not 
eat. But I did eat, hardly tasting, and then fell back into my 
dream state. 

If the nurse roused me or the masseur came to give his 
treatment, I would submit to them ; but all the time I would 
be saying to myself, “Let me get back. Don’t keep me here 
in tliis dead, grey, disgusting world. I want to go back to the 
world of pleasure.” 

For I realised, even then, that everything in my day-dreams 
had been invented for my pleasure.* Even the ghosts and the 
mouse-droppings were for my pleasure. And everything vVas 
beautiful in my eyes, too. Everything was made in my imagb, 
and I was a sort of small god, keepmg carefully within his own 
tetritory. 

good that I was so often dead to the sights and sounds 
around me, for the patients in this hospital were suffering 
from nervous diseases, and many of them behaved in a startling 
way. 
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Even the ward maids were epileptics. Sometimes, in the 
middle of their sweeping and dusting, a glazed, far-avray 
apocalyptic stare would come into their eyes ; and their hands 
would shake and the broom and the dustpan would fall to the 
jgtound widi a clajtter. The next moment, if Sister or one of the 
]iUirsie$4iad not been able to hurry them out of the ward, they 
would lUake wolfish noises in their throats and then throw 
themselves down on the groimd in a seeming ecstasy. There 
I, something religious and sexual about their horrible 
ngs^ and tremors ; I felt that I was being all(>wed to sef 
gjmeient rite, and I watched with an amazed fascinationi^ 




lought 1 should never forget the shock of horror 
iged through me when I first saw one of these fits ; but’ 
m learnt that other people at least could take them calmr" 
‘One day a specialist was in the ward, examining a patie 
^the patient fell down in front of him in a fit. The patie 
fat middle-aged man; he shrieked and trembled* ai»| 
ed on the floor, as if he were wallowing in hot mud. It was 
^f^^rrifying and grotesque sight, but the specialist watched it 
a smile on his face. He neither raised the patient up nor 
^l^vented him from cutting his head on the comer of the 
l^dsidc locker. 

When at last the convulsions had subsided and the patient, 
,with Uood on his face, looked up bewildered, the specialist’s 
mailc ^ew even more Buddhistic and bland and he said in a 
|iW>icc, so that other people should hear, “Well, 1 must 
Va ’one improvement this week — you’re falling so 
l^jgmcefully!’’ 

light little w€ll-bred laugh, which at once raised 
rn[i^d^a picture of some woman with enormous bust 
aeut, swathed in strainingly tight red velvet. He 
with his own urbane, unsentimental wit, 
elt^that at that moment he would have used the wtmds 
ss eleganc^r ^alx>ut himself. He seemed really t(k%e 
a^^momeoi conception of an eigh^eenth-ceiiOliliy 
salon. 

be spedalist^r I# i|;^b;;^fi|tish show 
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of vanity and facetiousness. 1 hated him so much’ that my face 
began to bum. I felt insulted and outraged ; I wanted to have 
the specialist publicly beaten in front of all the staring patients. 
I imagined his black pin-striped trousers being taken down, 
and his squeals of shame and pain ringing through the ^yard. 

My extravagant hAred of this specialist continued and even 
grew, so that whenever he came into the ward I would listen 
and watch intently for any signs of cruelty or conceit or 
stupidity. 1 made him the symbol of all 1 hated in doctors. 

He was nothing to do with me, so of course he never spe^Ee 
to me or even noticed me ; but my eyes followed him rou^ 
the ward, hating him intently and quietly. 
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VIII 


( INCE my bed was on one side of the door to the lavatori^ 
many people used to pass the foot of it every day. 

On their way back to the common-room or to th^ii^ 
ieds some of them would stop and talk for a few minutes.' 
,ll^re was one person, perhaps a jear or two younger tha^l^ 
.itself, who, after darting looks at me for several days, 
denly said, “Good mom,” and then stood quite still, holding 
^ to the bottom rail of my bed. 

J smiled at him, and he tried to smile back, but it was painful 
^ Watch ; for one side of his mouth leapt up in a startling, 
IhoHow^^imation, while the other side remained drawn and 
krigid and dead. 

He bad had some operation on his he'ad, so he wore an 
enormous white turban of elaborate bandaging. Th's, together 
witii has liquid animal brown eyes and delicately shaped nose 
gavM'y ^im an arresting, Hindu appearance. Only the neat 
trucw^tfy lotting chin was out of harmony with this smooth 
Eas^ell ieot. It was a schflolboy’s chin, cocky, even bullying. 

. , him at the far end of the ward, and had noticed 

gesticulated and sometimes showed great exasperation 
idhe nurses. But 1 had also heard him joking with them and 
laM^HTig in a strange way, making a deep rasping croak in bis 
. liao^, then shooting up to a gleeful titter. 

. why he said “Good mom” instead of “Gtfeid 

mGf|jmagV> i was just about to decide that it was just a little 
aCThai t^icJMli^ when he added, “How you to— i-?” 


I saw him trying yet unable to finish the word. A look of 
frustration came into his eyes and he said, ‘‘Damn! Flame!’* 
and the halves of other swear words under his breath. His 
eyes seemed to search mine for some information; I found 
myself suggesting, “Today?” 

“That’s it,” he said, without any difficulty. My correct 
prompting seemed to delight him and stimulate him to further 
efforts. One part of his face was beaming. It was clear that he 
wanted to tell me the whole of his story. He began, and in ‘ 
^spitc of the serious interference with his powers of speech I 
was able to piece the bits together. He had been coming back 
^om Worcester in a lorry with some friends. They had been 
|>taying football, and all felt gloriously tired and yet still full 
of a sort of exuberance. They linked arms and swayed about 
^unken’y in the back of the lorry, laughing, singing^ 
Jlhouting. 

Suddenly the lorry stopped and Ray, for that was his naiH^I^ 
struck his head violently on a metal spar just above him. Me 
was knocked out, but his friends laid him on the floor of thci 
lorry and looked after him, and in a little time he felt 
well again. 

It was soon after this that he began to have the terriblo 
pains in his head. Then he became partially paralysed and they 
brought him to the hospital to have the operation on his head. 
He said that his head didn’t hurt at all now. When the wound 
was dressed, he felt nothing. 

He asked if I believed that hitting his head on the beam 
could possibly have caused the tumour on the braill. He 
seemed very contemptuous of the idea. 

He told me how fine it was to have someone to talk to.^He 
couldn’t talk to most of the patients because they Were 
common and ignorant and half daft. As he said this, he lifted 
ojae side of his lip in an attempted sneer, and the effect was 
very sad and ludicrous. 

The comer of his lip dropped, the sneer was wiped away. 
He burrowed deep into my eyes and suddenly jerked out: 

“Will you teach me my alphabet again?” 
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Then in a rush of shame and pride and defiance he added, 
“iVe only forgotten some of the letters.” 

His face had taken on a noble bird-like look, as if he were 
insisting on his own unharmed essence. 

I ym ao taken up with noting this expression that I could 
noil my head and say “Umm” as enthusiastically as 
possible^ 

He hurried away at once, dragging one foot slightly. When 
t^came back he held a child’s brightly coloured picture 
fet. He told me that he had asked his mother for it. He/ 
[ to one of the letters he had forgotten and said, “What 
at?” When I told him, he mouthed it in an agonized. way 
^^rinkling up one ejc. His jaw seemed to become locked, " 
||iving his mouth gaping.* I saw his tongue waving about power-< 
iy; tears sparkled in his eyes. At last re spat the letter oufe^ 

1 gave a great grunt of joy. h- 

For some reason he found the letter “B” diflicult. 
tinted to it several times, 1 said it verj clearly and he repeatea 
without any mistake, but he kept asking, “B, B, what is 

id many w'ords beginning with “B’\ but got no response 
. I'^ied to shock him into remembrance by snapping out 
"obscene one. 

^ A smile of recognition came into his eyes and he began to 
his croaking gasping laugh. He wanted to get a book at 
discover if I could help him to read simple sentences, 
^^t of my locker The Rose and the Ring which Cora had 

• 

saw the pictuics in it he seemed to dislike it for 
book”. I imagine he wanted some smooth 
tough crime story. But soon he was so absorbed in 
sentences that he forgot their innocept 
and kept showering me with questions, or crowing 
lldt dis^vered anything for himself. 

“How do you pronounce that?” 

The questions poured over me, until 1 felt 
i. 1 lay hack against the pillows, half- 
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closed my eyes and made a would-be humorous'face to show 
that I was defeated. 

Ray screwed up one eye, looked at me piercingly and said, 
“You feel ill.“ 

I nodded, and he remained silent for a moment, looking 
down at his feet. But he could not sustain it; he began to tell' 
me that he was allowed to wander about aimlessly in the ward 
or the common-room, but he wasn’t allowed into the sunshine 
in the square or to visit his father’s friend who lived near. What 


^^were the matron and the doctor thinking of? How could 
get well if they wouldn’t allow him to return to normal 1^0? 

“But I shall be going home soon,’’ he said fiercely; ^ my 
mother is coming to fetch me.’’ 

^ At this point I was really delighted to see a nurse approa 
eSng. She lold Ray Anderson that he was not to stand by’ 
^hed any longer. He was to go to the common-room and 
there for the dressing on his head to be changed. 

^ Ray made snarling, whining, dog-like noises in his thr 
and said that he didn’t want to go. The nurse took him by 
arm and tried to lead him away ; he became furious and 
her off roughly. 

He turned and gave me one more look, as if to say, 

I am treated!’’ His expression reminded me of a Chinese 


pottery Kylin lion — eyes slanting upward to heaven, and fujl of 
fierceness and longing and pain. 

I watched his flat back receding. The dragging rise sold fell bf 
his walk with its broken rh)thm now reminded 
dancing doll, and I wondered why awkwardness in 
always made me conscious of unde joying grace. 
expressed a hidden grace evei-y time they moved. 

I shut my eyes and took in deep breaths. 




The next morning Ray came to me for talking and spU^ing 
aiid reading, and although he was never allowed to stay by my 
bed for long, he contrived to spend a little time there wfery 
day, \mtil he had established it^ abustom. , 
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Then at last it was decided that he should go home. 

The bandage on his head was much smaller now. He came 
over to me in his raincoat to say goodbye. I could see how de- 
lighted he was to be dressed in his clothes again. He kept 
jpatting the lapels of the raincoat, straightening his tie, even 
‘trying to sleek his hair, until he remembered his turban of 



He shook my hand with jerky violence, thanking me again 
lapd again for my lessons in reading and spelling. He gave me a 
lat£e envelope with his address already on it and asked me to^^ 
to write to him. 

^m'ne went down the ward, he shouted to me and to thf^ 
^her patients, then wa\ed his hand witli so much vigour that 
almost upset his balance. Ho lurched his way through thufi 
Dr with angry determination. I was left with a feeling of 
less and en\ j and gladni ss 

j. wrote to him in a few dajs’ time, but had no answer. L 
i)k it that he still found it too difficult to write, and did not 
to dictate to anyone. I knew how resentful he could be 
he did not want to be helped. My mind began to close 
^ him. He w'as almost forgotti n, when one day one of the 
Djitetes spoke of him as he washed me. 

'^Tou remember Ray,” he said; “did you know he died 

I nurse went on washing my chest and arms ; I could feel 
ery movements of his soapy hand ; but my thoughts had 
I to Ray. 1 saw him, so eager to learn to read again, so 
remembering swear words. His jerky imperfect 
and extraordinary facial expressions made him 
^^Ore alive than any healthy person — violently, ex- 
^ alive. How confounding now to be told that he was 

ight again of the ride in the lorry which his bald 
>n had made so clear to me. The boys singing and 
aad fooling, then the sudden stop and the thud of 
iiyiJdhHit tl^ beai^ 

of lire dismayed me. We both had 




felt the savage change from fair to dark; now he 'could feel no 
more; but what was left to me? I kept saying, “Knocked on 
the head, struck down, out, done for, dead,“ until all the 
ordinary expressions lost their meaning, turned into a string 
of glass beads, rippling through my brain. I chanted them as if 
they had been charms. 

Although 1 began by thinking only of Ray struck down and 
dead, my mind soon began to play round all the trappings of 
death. I saw the quiet workmanlike obsceneness of a coffin. 
Jhere was a faint smell in the coffin, of camphor perhaps ; and 
round the coffin, as if to mask its shape and cover the faint 
ittiell, branch upon branch of white lilac had been massed, 

I watched tiny creatures crawling in and out of the flowers, ^ 
l^ing into the coffin, trying to climb out again with a terril^Je 
patie’^co. The breath from the flowers was so sweet 
fieemecl to coat the inside of my nostrils. 

% I could not rid iny mind of these white flowers, so rndklvl 
amatic, so obvious, wa\ing falsely over the corruptioi^ 
trying to hide the sight and the smell of it, ^ h 

Under the lilac plumes were the utterly still features, 
looked like some rather timid waK sculpture. Somehow 
skull was beginning to smile its way through the dras^ 
which had grown almost as clear as a sheet of carpenter’s gljje.’ 

I saw all this, and Ray’s jaw fallen open, as the jaws of all 
corpses in schoolboys’ books arc fallen open. J could see his 
white teeth and the darker patches of silver stopping ia^the 
back ones. His mouth gaped so, that I could even s^ 
place where his wisdom teeth had begun to sproqjb«^^he • 
the tips of snowy cob nuts or c<*ld fresh buds pu^^|D||' pp 
through the earth, they appeared to me. And his dea^ ibsgue 
was stiff as the metal clapper of a bell and the pmple-blttwii 
colour of burnt iron. 

‘ * Everything spoilt and wasted, ’ ’ I thought ; ‘ ‘the new t^th. 
the strong bones, the fresh scarlet blood and anooth* i|dn, 
springing hair, shining eye.” 

My thoughts were all, for bgdv, over whi^J^saw now 
the exquisitely jointed littlli w6oa4ice 1 felt dieir 
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tiny tickling feet, wading through the hairs on Ray’s leg, 
mounting the creamy smoothness of his belly, skirting the 
navel’s volcano crater, and continuing up to the tougher still 
sunburnt skin on his chest, reaching at last the little well at 
the bfae of his throat where they would nestle close together. 
.J|^^y^#'^lemagne who was found with inch-long nails 
’sticfej!^^%ktough the jewelled gloves on his dead hands? I 
^wondere4 if Ray’s nails would grow after death. Perhaps they 
I Would grow as long and thin and curved as those razor shells 
Which 1 used to find on the seashore when I was a cliild. And 
his hair grow, too, until the operation wound was 
^over, thatched with a matted roof? ^ 

I saw Ray*s coloured alphabet grucsomely transformed* 
ad of the bright picture of an apple after “A”, I saifl| 
ited the agonised, extraordinary noises Ray sometime 
le when he tried to say this vowel. And after “B” was nqg^ 
ing picture of a bee sucking the nectar from a Momii^ 
ary flower, but the threatening question, “What is 
ated several times in print that enlarged itself hysterically 
. each repetition. 

ondered what had happened to my letter to him. I 
;that to see a dead person’s name on an envelope would 
a'strange uneasiness — ^a feeling that I ought to try to 
i the letter in some wa) to the spirit world, 
reminded of the letters I had written to my mother 
died and I was eleven years old. I used to take these 
; with me into the fields ; there I would post them in 
under the overhanging cornices of streams, 
tangle of ro<^ts and stones and earth, in empty 
5| in old tins and bottles and the pockets of ragged 
rubbish dumps, down waterfalls and millraces and 
brgotten well in the garden of a ruined cottage. 

I posted a tiny note in a fat bunch of grass which I 
f i coljir. As I watched her munch my message and take 
|her huge body, In retended to believe that this 
rea< jh Jta it would live in her 

where it would make leaves 




and flowers grow. It would open like a fan, shoo'ting out calls 
in all directions. 

All day I thought of Ray and hugged the dread and fear 
which my thoughts bred. 

I looked across to his bed and saw an old man lyUig there ; 
an old man staring at the ceiling, his hands outside 
plucking aimlessly. 

I thought of the many people who had said to me, *‘You’re 
young ; you’ve got plenty of time to recover. ” This seemed the 
coldest comfort, the grimmest fact of all. 
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IX 



UT BY the next day I had almost forgotten Ray’s deatli* 
Life seemed now nothing but a long reverie, made up 
of imaginings and memories of childhood. Over this 
:en, buried life, the facts of every day rippled and tinkled 
shallow stream ; and they seemed to move so rapidly that 
no time for reflection. I was only able to note them withr 
.<;kering interest; then they were gone, hidden and sut>^ 
;ed by new happenings. 

way the grey-skinned man with several weeks* grey 
his face crowded out the memor)' of Ray. 
him leap from his be d and walk towards the lavatory 
uttering words and holding out his hands prophetically. 

no trousers, only his short pyjama jacket, and his 
Sd, muscular legs and the twisted position his hands 
me of Rodin’s Jolin the Baptist, 
the epileptic ward-maid saw that his genitals showed 
short jacket, she stopped in her sweeping, leant on 
and tittered shefwily. “Just look at thatl” she said, 
me. Her voice was so full of silliness, derision, 
|| modesty, that I could only stare at her, willing her 
feel something, to come alive. But she still gazed 
9 ridiculing his age, his nakedness, his sickness, 
xiously as he drew nearer, I saw that there were 
to lead 




of me his stiff, dignified 
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movements dropped trom him, he ran past the* foot of my 
bed, flung himself at one of the closet doors, slammed it after 
him, bolted it, then began to batter against the panels, shouting 
and screaming as he did so. 

The noise was so sudden and so alarming that it startled the 
whole ward. Even the maid seemed to realise that 
must be done. She ran to fetch a male nurse, retumit^m^th^ 
him in a state of high excitement. It would cap all, I felt, if^e 
fell down in a fit at that moment. 

It was clear that the male nurse had been rather frightened 
b|r her story. He stood outside the closet door and called the 
p|lticnt by name. He masked his nervousness with a truculent, 
n^tter-of-fact air. The man responded with a shattering 
of blows on the door, and with obscenities and despairiti^ 
nJRordj :>ci earned at the top of his voice. 

>!>,nbe male nurse’s hands joined together convulsively. 

' “Just come out and be sensible,’’ he implored; for what| 
dareaded most was that the patient should come out wit 
tdng sensible. He was afraid of being seized on by a ma 
1 understood his fear, and, being so near the door, 
some of it myself. I looked about me, trying to think « 
way of protecting myself ; but there was nothing for nie 
I could only lie there, waiting. 

Suddenly the male nurse seemed to realise th?t he c 
shift the responsibility and also lea\e the danger area^^Fm 
going to fetch the doctor,” he called out in a loud vcMjjjJS',, so 
that all could hear. He ran down the ward, 
happy and relieved. 

There was silence in the ward, and a still more 
silence in the lavatory. Everyone who was able to usfe ] 
was waiting for some catastrophe. 

When the doctor appeared, the chief expression pp. ] 
was exasperation. His manner implied contempt for 
nurse’s alarm, tte walked into the lavatory boldly,^ 

“Unbolt th|Urdoor and don’t make any he 

ordered; then, since there was no^^swer to lAttlncss, he* 
grew more coaxing. Still no not movement* 
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1 saw the male nurse and the doctor murmuring together ; 

I wondered if they were going to try to force the door open. 

As suddenly as the noise had ceased, it began again, with 
in^teased violence. First came a string of demoniac blows on 
then the grey man flung it open and, with an un- 
ran straight at the doctor and the nurse. For 
I they grappled with him, but he quickly threw them 

OlKrid dashed across the ward to the door exactly opposite, 
'»^ch led into the bathroom. 

caught sight of the hairy grey legs and buttocks flashing 
tte^there was the noise of a sash-window being thrown up 
ipft the soft thud of someone jumping down. 

out of the window!” the male nurse shouted, 
thought for a moment that the man had jumped dowfei 
Hlgto the deep area and been killed oi injured; but I soo]|| 
m^ed that there was no area outside the bathroom windo#^^ 
l^the male nurse, whose courage had increased marvellously 
the excitement, himself jumped out and began to givfe 



le patients near the windows which looked on to the 

I and turned round to watch the spectacle. 

r hands and whooped like children or men 
i. I heard their wild descriptions, but could 
. 

1 not jumped out of the window; he had 
)nt door and was now also in the square, 
both chased the half-naked man round the 
im at last as he tried to climb the railings to 

rolling when they brought him back. His 
1 sweat and the grey hair stuck to his fore- 
bad been tom m the struggle; a ‘hank ot 
i through the rent. He lay back in the arms 
the nurse, looking like the tortured and 
)f which 



Two male nurses sat by him until well into tht night; but 
he was still now, not even uttering a word, only plucking 
fitfully sometimes at the hem of his sheet. 


This incident, like the last, lived in my mind for 
then was wiped out by the night nurse, who did pict 
pen and ink, and who was going to leave the nursing profes^n 
to become a Roman Catholic priest. // v 

When he found out that I was an art student, he brou^bft 
some of his pictures to show me. I particularly remember 'ote 
praying hands, elaborately modelled and built up witil' 
<^ss-hatching. On one forefinger was a huge pontifical rixJg, < 
’ the veins and the nails, even the cuticles, were shown wfijsi * 




,'The male nurse’s face was the colour of newspaper 
ffis been spread on a shelf in an attic. His eyes were very 
and soft and his hand movements flowing. Perhaps 
details of appearajice and manner, together with his dra^ 
prejudiced me against him ; for, in spite of his pleasant 
and willingness to talk, I felt that there was a core of 
thing much darker and less friendly wnthin him. 

On one of his nights off duty 1 fell into a doze soon 
appeared. For a long time I was in that troubled haK-conSi 
state when the reasoning faculty is extraordinarily actii^ 
utterly awry. Everything that is heard or seen or tho 
turned into a terrifying threat. You are not asleep, and 
are not awake ; you hang bctw een the two states feeli 

I lay there in the darkness, consumed by some 
thought was a leap of flame. I had no hope, did not 
help» but I longed for it, and this longing made me 
talk aloud. 

The night nurse, when he heard me, came across j 
Although his footsteps sounded forbidding, I wel 
as something attd 

Tibe pale moon of his ^^tattpered above Wfj 

black holes for the eyes and the inouth, * 
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Pleased eten to have this sinister mask above me/1 put out 
my hand to touch the sleeve of his coat, and was just about to 
grip his arm when he thrust his face close to mine and spat out, 
"‘^ut that bloody row, do you hear!’’ 

sudden violence, instead of waking me properly, threw 
even greater state of confusion. I must have called 
for the next thing I knew was that the nurse had 
hold of my shoulders and shaken me, knocking me from 
Wm 5ide of the bed to the other. He ended by slapping my face. 
Jlpiajtill moment of realisation, he stared down at me, savour-, 
^m&^liiat he had done. There seemed to be guiltiness and d|** 
in his face. I stared back at it blankly, until I was swainpilp 
rushes of pain and could see nothing. Even then 1 felt thA 
^he^Was still there, above me in the darkness, gloating f 

Later, when I had recovered a little from the shock, I lookei| 
^Sirfully from side to side, but he had disappeared. I cou|^ 
of no one else ; my mind was overHowing with the most 
®(itesque fancies. He appeared to me as a great black tarantul^ 
3ii,cassock and biretta, with hairy spider ankles and wrists just 

B breath, and saw again the discoloured cel- 
jce hanging abo^ e me in the dark ; it was 
or. On it was a cat’s smirk of satisfaction, 
a look when he showed me his black draw- 
themsehes were grim enough to have been 
^’s dirty finger-nail split down the middle 
xcrement of cockroaches, 
old myself always to expect evil. I had 
earts as dried and shrivelled frogs before; 
hem as daffodil bulbs treacherously plump, 
mess. When I put out my hand, the nurse 
lack rottenness over me; I had it on my 
i as he did. 

in the very earliest dawn, the night nurse 
id to give me some tea. 

)inch of t^4>'yne ; as he told 

ttosc, sb that 1 should 
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I looked at him with a sort of wonder at first, even drew my 
hands away from the cup ; then something relaxed in me and 
1 took it quite gladly. Still looking at the nurse, I thought that 
words and actions would nev^r hold the same meanings again. 
I would take what came along, never questioning ; for question* 
ing brought on a feeling of craziness. Was this man 


me? Or was I grateful to him for his little attention? Co\ 
ever trust that old newspaper face again? Why was I smitiHig 
..t him? Why was I trying to make myself believe that he 
wished me well? No use to ask, just take your cup, smile, 
tjink, “ How kind of him to bring me this special tea!”- 



So all my feelings seemed to pass into this calm indifference; 
*<• when, a fiw nights later, I heard nurses hurrying, 
l^eens dragged up, the soft plash of water, oxygen pumpil 
tang of metal instruments on glass, the low urgent voiOip^^i, 
murmuring together, and hideous gurgling, strangling sounds^ ^ 
f knew at once that someone was djmg; but the knowledge 
had no power to move me any more, except to awaken 
faint spark of my old curiosity. ^ 

“How does a man die?” I asked m)self; then, 

dying?” f ,, 

Raising myself up slightly, I saw that the screens were round 
the bed of the grey-liaircd man, and only then did some hiunati 
feeling pass through me, I was glad tor him that he should no 
longer have to lock himselt in closets and batter on the 
Epileptic maids would never ridicule him again, and he 

was going neither the tops nor bottoms of pyjama^^ere 
needed to cover nakedness. m ^ 

There was more escape for him now than the escape uirobgh 
a bathroom window into a caged square. 

Dying itself appeared as such a perfect and re- 

solving of all difhculties that I w^as filled with sati^TOWon. I 
saw that it was to die at l%ht — ^more beautiful darkr 

ness, with only the lamps Hih tiraflSyc stiller in thfiif city, and 
most people asleep, or cut off by the meJtu^ly soft black veil. 



I found that my fear of the night had turned back into the 
love I used to have for it when I was well and free and could 
walk over the wind-bitten grass or bicycle for miles down 
lanes that wen^^most tunnels. 

\ watched the screens round the death-bed, I noted idly 
l glowing green colour there was : green cloth screens 
light behind, the translucent green shade of the 
nurse’s lamp. I had had green all round me when first 
:>und myself in hospital ; so this unsubtle, luminous grass 
has become associated in my mind with death and 
er. 

len at last the grey-haired man died, the atmosphe 
ienly lightened. Voices and movements had been free 
3m some clogging constraint. The relaxation of tensic 
^i^ed towards me in a wave. It was as it the nurses and doctoij 
all saying, “Well, that’s that. Now we can get on 
routine jobs.” 

'"‘hi a moment everything seemed ordered, arranged an4 
lily under control. There was no more tingling in the aixi 
p more fighting against some unaccountable thing. 

low trolley on its cushiony rubber tyres luxuriously 
corpse away down the middle of the ward. There 
ted and secretiveness and deftness in its movement, 
^the dead man’s face was a blanket, so that age, torture, 

I and fear, all were hidden. 

of looking on this covering, this careful manipu- 
J an hypocrisy and cheat, I saw it for what it really was, 

I effort to make life bearable and sane, 
red the doctor and the nurses. I admired every 
thag in the world who, on top of a million, million 
^ yet built a nest, a haven and calm place. 
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THE days passed into weeks, and the #eeks passed i 
months, I began to wonder why Mark Lynch did 
come to see me. 

[ To begin with, I had not thought anything of it, but novl 
is neglect seemed strange; for I realised suddenly that 1 ' " 

en more of him than of anyone else at the art school. t 
When I had first gone there I had known nobody ; and 
evenings in my room on Groom’s Hill were spent all alon^ 

I used to come back and climb the stairs and throw itiy 
ndown on the bed, sprawling out my legs and burying m| 
in the pillow. I would be thinking of the pleasures 
pain in the day that had just passed. Then, turning 
would stare at the uneven ceiling and wonder ho\ 
longer my life would lack direction, how rpMih longer^ 
would be cut off yet searching for my true place m the 
1 thought of the hours wasted at the art school, 
dravrfng-board in front of me and the pencil in my ' 
feeling of uselessness that came upon me as 1 sat there, : 
into space. • 

It was always a relief and a pleasure to reach the 
dliy, when I would go down to the refectory, buy an ' 

shortbread biscuit wrapped in silver paper, and " 
alone at the far end of one of the long tables. I 
beside me a glass of very hot milky coffee from wl 
sips now and theto. ^ v- 

there was sadn^^f^|4)ii'commg to t^iis jmt 
day, fdr it brought withit^p^^t|on 





piece of my life had melted away; and I had done nothing to 
catch it^ to hold it, to know it. 

A wave of shame and guilt at my own indolence would flood 
over me. I felt that somewhere inside me was so much power — 
if ^uld dijg a channel down which it could pour. 

. ' at &t I had been lashed by my longing and made 

l^t^lfess to lie still any longer, I would jinnp up and go out 
^to 'die headi. I would climb the hill , then pass down Chester- 
'walk, behind the seats where all the lovers gathered, 
were often so many there that some men and girls had 
up agau^ the hard corrugated bark of the anciet 
s^trunks. 

As I gazed at'the scene, I always wanted to make a ptctur 
fof It. I saw in my mind’s eye the strange grouping of 
"^vers — ^the darkness fusing them into pyramids, two-heade^ 
and fantastic pagodas — ^but the problem of the nig 
ttg never ceased to tease me. How ■was the darkness, the 
iting brooding of the great arms of the trees above, to be 
^^^ted? I wondered. 

Near the locked gates of Greenwich Park I would stanJ' 
a weeping-'willow at the edge of the pond, where the 
Ijwater seemed to be curling its black lips at me. 
ilietimes I grew happier and more satisBed with the life 
side me, but at other times my sense of desolation grew in 
Mauptiness of the heath ; then I would be rc;.dy to talk to 
e, to do anything to shut myself away from the blankness 
n heart. 

way I made contacts with people who often filled 
. dislike or fear, So that I suddenly dashed a'way in die 
^ a conversation, leaving the man or woman in 

bewilderment. 

~ ^ drunk man lying on his back in the grass, 

had turned to an alarming bellow, and I mew 
> do something. 1 knelt down and undid the stud 
less shirt. As 1 dldtlKh ^ sweet smell of straw- 
a lln mouth, even obi^^ng 




He opened his eyes and stared up at me ; all I could find to 
say was, “You’ve been eating strawberries.’’ 

A curious, sly, animal grin came into his face. He turned a 
little to one side ; then, when he thought I was not looking, 
his hands shot out as if to grab me round the waist. I sp rang 
back, laughing nervously. Because he had startled me, I began 
to curse him as he lay there in the grass, so repulsively helpless.,^ 
He shouted some clouded, smeared words after me, but 1 .1*^ ' 
him to his fate. 

After wandering in this way, sometimes till late in^ the 
night, I would suddenly be overcome with tiredness and widuld 
want nothing more than my bed and the silence of my room. 

Afi I paused at the top of the hill, I thought of the nuns and* 
theft pttpils bleeping close to me in their convent. Far belovr' 
jne on the uvei sirens would be hooting, expressing amazuui^ 
%Ciiie universal sadness. Trains clanged dovsm to Woolwic®^ 
sparking like giant tinder-boxes on wheels. 

I would shut my mind to it all, and while tramping down 
the hill I would be seeing and hearing nothing, only longb^ 
!*for bed. ' 

Many nights I spent like this, alone ; until one evening at fbo, 
art school a senior student, who was setting up a still*^e. 
group, turned and spoke to me. ' 

Having persuaded myself that I had finished mj drawing of 
the Clapping Faun, I was sitting side-saddle on my wooden 
donkey, reading a very old and cheap blue-backed edition of 
De Pr^undis which someone had left on the floor. 

When I looked up from it I found Ljnch staring at me, his 
hands still fiddling with a cone and ball which he was arranging 
on a pedestal. 

“Is that interesting?’’ he asked, smiling. 

For so yoxmg a man he had hollow' cheeks, and I described 
his eyes to myself as “fever bright,’’ because they wiere small, 
quick-moving, and the flesh all round them was crinkled np 
from the smile. W , 

*^ftere’s a lot about Jesus and Christianity,'’^ ssaid in a 
flat non-committal voice. 1 was really very disappointed in 
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De ?roJundis. I think I had expected a revelation of prison 
horrors and a passionate protest against the system of locking 
people tip . 

Lynch smiled at me even more broadly and continued to 
talk abotit bpoks. While he talked, I noticed the round shape 
of Idabwad attd the svvarthy roughness of his upper lip and jowl, 
^is sbro^ beard was remarkable, since he could be no more 
i twenty, and his hands and wrists, in contrast, were un- 
"" smooth and white. His nails, unlike those of most 
lents, were unstained and clean and carefully filed, 
vas no pencil dust under them, or gruesome Crimson. 
‘What do you do in the evenings ?’ ’ he asked me suddenly, 
ag through my contemplation of him. 

**Oh, walk on the heath or read, ” I said. 

‘*Don’t you get rather dismal, all alone?” . 

‘Sometimes a little, perhaps ; but then I like being alon^ 
>,” 1 said as vaguely and lightly as possible. 

, There was a slight pause in which Lynch seemed to be 
the words in his next sentence. At last he brought 

^'^*1 ^md most of my evenings going round to my various 
" ^^'pheering them up.” 

"“aked at me very gaily and brightly, and I saw at once 
^^|bat he wanted to come and cheer me up, too. Therefore his 
JUSXt question was not at all imexpected. 

**WbeEeabouts do you live?” 

I Oold him, but 1 did not suggest that he should come and 
see me^ not altogether caring for the idea of being cheered 
up. * 

HbweiMer, a few nights later the door-bell rang after supper^ 
and, lookitig down over the banisters, 1 saw Lynch being 
uslieTed into the hall. After the first moment of reluctance, 
and greeted him, and we sat in the dining-room 
' dn^ coffee. 

' my misgivings, this first evening was a success, 
^id kept each other interested and amused till well 
k. inie fire died down in its frame of old segratemed 




grey marble, and Lynch began to tell me a ghost story of his 
own invention. 

At last he got up to go ; I followed him down the steps and 
into the almost deserted road. We parted at the street lamp 
on the comer of the Qrcus. 

As I walked back alone to the house, I thought that Lynch 
was a delightful companion, and 1 wondered why I had not felt, 
in sympathy with him when he first spoke to me in the Anti^i^ 
and Still-Life room. 

A few nights later Lynch came again, and again we fllked 
till after midnight. 

We met very little at the art school, only passing each other 
sometimes in the corridors on the way to our different classes; 

Q id our commimication was saved up for the end of the da^. 
won Lynch, or Mark as I now called him, was appearing at 
iom’s Hill almost every evening; and at the week-ends* wte 
Would often take a bus and then walk in the country near 
Famingham and Fynsford. We would pick sour sorrel by the 
side of the road to quench our thirst; and once we climbed^ 
meat oak in the grounds of Lullingstone Castle, and hid in the 
Dranches, because it had begun to rain and the stags ^wetb 
grunting lustfully and dangerously. In the autumn we walk^’ 
through endless orchards where the scarlet and yellow 
were left to rot into a brown pulp on the ground We would 
fill dtir pockets and our satchels with the still unrotten finiit, 
wishing for something much larger, a packing-case or a 
Isjondry basket, so that a little more could be saved from the 
waste. 

At the end of these long days together we would sometimes 
quarrel, even hitting each other in a half-hearted way; and I 
wondered, now that Mark did not come to see me, if some 
taunt or criticism of mine had offended him more deeply than 
I had intended. 

I remembered in particular one evening, not long befo;^ 
the accident cut short all that old life. I had waiited to ^ 
entiSbly alone. I knew that Mark would come to see me, so 
quicl^ after supper I flung out of the house in a black ^ood. 



“Now if he comes,” I thought, “he’ll find an empty room 
and he’ll have to amuse himself.” 

Instead of climbing up to the heath, I went down the hill 
to the (htirch, then past the pawnbroker’s shop and the 
coveted market. 


The dirt, the darkness, and the secrecy excited me. Under 
l^e decay and the squalor was a secret — something enduring 
still and living, like a foxglove in the silence of a wood, 
was die mysterious promise of the river, unseen but 
hc^ioL and smelt with every breath. 

rthreaded my way down until I could see it, black and vast, 
^^innnering like oily mercury where lights caught its ripples. 
»l swas by the domed mouth of the tunnel which led under the 
f^ver to the Isle of Dogs. Surely a magic spot — ^the name, the . 
Jsle of Dogs, and the procession of people coming up thtf 
Spiral staircase from under the water! 

I stood by the door of the tunnel and watched them— 
S^ors with kit-bags on their shoulders ; the strangely Assyrian 
looking girls with black pom-poms on their eyeveils; oljl 
scavenging men and women with thin wisps of hair and vety 
|Sirim toothless mouths ; surly lads of my own age, half-garrotted 
own scarves, looking as if they’d like to Imock me 


WSHKyOne else down. 

I stared at all the types, and a terrible feeling of loneliness 
swept over me ; this in spite of my special wish to be alone that 
1 felt that everyone was cut off from me, that it would 
alvfr^ be so, and that nothing I could do would ever make any 
difference. I tinned away from the people, hating them pas- 
siimately, yet longing to be taken to their bosoms. 

And at the thought of being taken to so many and such 
strange bosoms, 1 diankfully burst out laughing and dashed 
throu|^ the passage under the Ship Inn, feeling altogether 
li^tet-1 tried to imagine a “Ministerial Whitebait Dinner” 
ndW lieltl in one of the rooms above roe. I had no clear idea 
^qte^bateauet and could only see it as a succession of tiny 
polls’ plates set before enormous politick^ in 
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I was by the pier jiow, the gates were Eistenell with a huge 
chain and pdlock. It was a symbol to me and I hated the sight. 
The frustration of the lock and chain had power over me. I 
turned away and followed the balustraded walk in front of the 
hospital, where the colonnades, like birds’ win^, touched 
with light, spread out from the black body of the building. I 
imagined a procession, with naked torches, threading in ai^ 
out of the columns. ^ 

Stopping in my rapid walk, I leant on the balustrade and 
thought of Mark, lying on the bed at home, waiting Jfor me 
patiently ; and the thought was so enraging that I found myself 
turning utterly against him. Would he never leave me alone? 
Would nothing break his persistence? 

Down below me on the muddy river beach 1 heard nokes 
and, bending farther over the parapet, I was just able to maku 
out two children playing on the brink of that forbidding water^ 
They were intent, shut off from all the rest of the world. 

“When I say, ‘Bum, bum, bum, bum, bum,’ you must 
answer, ‘Yes, your Majesty,’’’ the older one dictated. Sie 
was delving in the mud with two sticks, scuffling out smne 
mystic circle and cross, with other magic signs. 

The smaller child first nodded gravely, then soiBle 
pressible impulse made it say, “Yes your Bumship.’’ 

I waited, realising that punishment would meted out 
for this frivolity and impudence. There was the harsh sound 
of a slap and the smaller child set up a terrible wailing. 

, “If you won’t do it properly, it’s no good,’’ I heard the 
^der one say; “and if you don’t stop your row I’ll take you 
home and we won’t have no communication tonight after all.’’ 

I knew then that they were playing some spiritualistic 
ghost game. 

I turned away and left them leading their thrilling life there, 
close to the horrible black water. The river sights and sounds 
were overwhelming me with their insistence, their ®ev^- 
ending story of time passing, longing, death. 

To ease my ache I starts to run. I ran until I sweated 
pad^d. I ran through side streets and alleys and came out 4^' 
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last on Groom’s Hill again. I looked up at the window of my 
room, saw that it was lighted and knew that Mark was waiting 
for me there. Stamping up the stairs noisily, I threw open my 
door and found him lying on the bed foil length, reading one 
of my He raised his eyes, but did not get up. 

have you been?” he asked with studied laziness, 
^rve been waitii^ here hours; it’s nearly midnight.” tlnder- 
the laziness there was an accusation in his voice. 

” *^ell, if it’s so late, why didn’t you go home?” I snapped. 

^ I^niped abruptly from him and started to slap back my hair 
.jtdcioitdy with the stiff brushes on my dressing-table; then I 
‘'j^ck,ed up my towel and flannel and said, “I’m going to turn 
^l^wybath.” 

I l|at the room, but in a moment or two Mark came to the 
^^i^-open bathroom door and stood there diffidently. 

“Td better go,” he said in a flat voice. 

“Good night,” I said and shut the door. I heard him going 
^wn the stairs, then the click of the latch. 

ly back in the hot water, exaggerating my 
in the thought that it would be some time 
ire^I had another visit from Mark. Then a realisation of my’ 
less came to me ; I remembered the times when I 
ed his company. 

Now, as I lay in bed in the hospital, I thought of all these 
past inddents. I began to wonder if I should c»rer see Mark 
again. When Cora and Betsy next came to see me 1 asked theme 
aTOUt him; but, as neither of them knew him well, they were 
able to tdl me very little. They saw him every day but har<^ 
ever exchanged words. ' 

Then, o»e visiting day, as I lay waiting, watching the door 
eagerly, hiding for Clare or some other friend, 1 saw Mark’s 
roimd head bobbing about at the far end of the ward. He was 
jboldt^ha'all directions and his hands were held rigidly to his 
. he came nearer, I saw the tenseness of his expression 
1-like darting of his eyes. There was a soft of 
in them which 1 had never seen before. I l^d , 
thm onfy as bright and rather penetrating. 
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He was upon me, almost, before he had reco^ised me. 1 
called his name, and he started ; then he came straight up to the 
bed, caught hold of my hand rather desperately and began 
to pump it up and down. 

“I’ve been looking for someone with no face or only half 
a face, and all the time you’ve been lying here looking more or 
loss the same!” he exclaimed, stringing all his words together. 

Mark was still holding my hand, shaking it up and dowt^ 
mechanically ; and although I was genuinely pleased to see him, 

1 found that his perturbation had upset my thoughts and 
I had nothing to say. 

“I’ve been walking round the square since one o’clock, “ 
he told me suddenly. 

“But why, Mark?’’ I asked in amazement. 

V “Because I didn’t know what you’d look like, and, anyhovy," 
^lospitals always fill me with horror. I can’t bear the special 
smell they have. It isn’t disinfectant; everybody makes fibat' 
<|nistake. I think it’s just plain floor polish made horrible by^ 
^sociation. ’ ’ 

y I laughed, and Mark’s tense expression slackened a 
He began to ask me a great many questions about myself mid 
when I had answered them all he told me of his elder broil^m^ 
sudden death the week before. E\cn as he spoke, Mark 
to be apolo^sing for bringing me this sort of tiws. Ir was 
almost as if he were saying, “I know I am bringing coals to 
Newcastle, but you mustn’t think that I pay you any the less 
attention because of my brother’s death, nor must you think 
that I feel very deeply about it. ’ ’ 

In his even, light voice he went on to tell me of the con- 
sequences to himself of his brother’s death. He would now 
hav^ to support his mother as well as himself on his scholar- 
ship money and the little private teaching that he did. TTie 
difficult prospect appeared to amuse him. He wore a curious, 
quirldsh smile which seemed to ask me to treat the whole 
wbject as extravagant melodrama. 

at a loss to know how to behave, or what to ^w on 
I wanted to ^w gravity and a concetn for his new 
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responsibility; but these expressions would have made him 
feel^bat he had burdened me with hi^ troubles. It was one of 
dioip labsurd painful little situations when e««di step leads 
forlaer into the bog, until one doubts if one will ever be 


I "wals glad when I heard the bell ringing to clear the visitors 
the ward; but this reminder of hospital routine brought 
the guilty look to Mark’s eyes. Once more he grabbed 
?Day*hMid and jerked it up and down ; he muttered something 
^ coming to see me again ; then he was away, hurrying 
the ward as if the police were after him. 
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XI 


T here was that other time, soon after Mark’s visits 
when the long-haired man was wheeled up to tile 
empty bed on the opposite side of the fireplace. V 

His face v.as peaked and narrowed, the moonstone-colourfed 
; flesh stretched tight across humped cheekbones — a beggar’s* 
face in a romantic picture. On either side long tassels "df 
goldish hair lay tangled on the pillow. In spiky contrast to 
this softness a young beard sprouted on his chin. 

* By his side walked a girl in pill-box hat and soft 
coloured woollen clothes, tight-fitting and wrinkled to 
shape of her body. The little mustard jacket, caught in 
waist by one silver button, flared out behind like a Tdby ruff 
or the petals of a large daisy. She, too, had lo^^ fair hair. It 
swayed from side to side with every movement, reminding 
me of the hand-loops in underground trains. She was holding 
the man’s hand, and on her face was an expression of ex- 
asperation and despair which told me at once that the hand- 
clap must be anything but comforting. 

As the trolley was wheeled down the ward, the man mur- 
mured things to her, but she could hardly look at him. Her 
eyes kept darting from side to side, as if to escape from the 
sight which they knew they ought to face. 

When the porters raised up the man to put him in the 
bed there was such a screaming that the air seemed broken 
ta hits ; nothing was important but the silencing of these 
screams. 




Gradually they subsided into groans and whimpers and 
things said imploringly to the nurses and the young woman. 

ifa «0on as I saw this man's strange face, I associated it with 
Aj&ce I had seen in the Youth Hostel at Taunton a year ago. 
Mvat^&ce, too, had been pointed and framed in dangling fair 
haiir, fiutihe man at the hostel had arrived on a tandem with a 
auch plumper g^l than the one who walked by this ill one’s 



PrlhB^embered that he wore corduroy shorts, and thonged 
limdy^»i.on hairy feet, turned floiuy grey by the dust on the 
He kept pushing his hair back from his face ; as he did so, 
‘l^bt sight of a little coral stud in one of his ears. This 

K diately interested me and I began to watch him. 

and the plump girl started to unpack their evening meal 
.^e common-room table. First garlic sausage appeared, 
radishes and a long roll of twisted bread. They ate with 
5poe knife between them, and with their fingers. I heard the 
say “Ma chere” to the girl; and after he had cut 
' I saw him wipe his fingers in his long hair. 

if^ey spoke to no one while they were rather greedily eating, | 
they had finished, the man looked round the room, 
"Ltp^find something to hold his attention. His eyes finally 
Sl^on me, perhaps because he had noticed me taking in 
the details of his appearance and bohasiour. He gave me a 
sharp look, then showed ail his teeth in a smile. I smiled back 
rather apprehensively, not altogether liking that first shrewd 
gla^e. 

‘*And \^ere have you come from?” he asked, still smiling. 
LtpM him that 1 had only walked a little way that day because 
1 l|ad sat down under a bridge and tried to draw a stream and 

m^«s. 

■■ **But I’m a painter, too!” he said with extravagant sur- 
titrosting out his hand to grasp mine. I took hold of it 
wiidr eoabarrassment and esplained hurriedly that 1 was only 

^ i b^an to tell me all about his over a ihtm |a 

He lived there whin 
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they felt hungry after a hard morning’s work they would 
run across the road and get meat pasties and ham roll from the 
little restaurant on the comer. At other times they would 
stay at home and cook kippers and sausages and bacon ove^ 
the gas-ring. ™ 

After all the talk about food, he added, in the aimplp i ^t way 
imaginable, “If we want money, I just sell a picture.” 

“But can you always do that?” I asked, amazed at his cotd 


assurance 

tt 


Oh yes/’ he said, “someone always wants one. I have 
difficulty at all.” 

“No one’s ever said that to me before,” I replied, perh^ 
too decisively; for the man’s purring accent changed. , J 

“What’s all this moaning and groaning about?” he 
Imgrily. “People either won’t sell reasonably or they won’t 
J^e the trouble to find the right market. 1 work and then I 
Ijell. Nothing could be easier.” 

ii. ® ^ 

\ After this outbreak, the man returned to his soft gentl<^ 
tones and to his smiles ; the plump girl complained that tike 
ipiape of her legs was being spoilt by bicycling, and I looked 
round me for some means of escape. I was afraid that the 
was going to ask to see my drawing of the stream an4 
rushes, I was very curious to know the name of this artist 
who sold everything he painted, but 1 dared not llo^er, 

I said good night and left him rubbing “Ma chore’s” legs 
and pinching the calves to see if the muscles ached. 

As I went out, I heard other people in the common-room 
criticising the painter and his friend. They were drawing 
attention to the strange clothes, the dirt, the archaic table 
manners and the affectation. The leg-rubbing was being 
judged particularly severely. 

Even while I listened to these remarks, 1 could feel my own 
mild opposition turning into a quite different feeling. It was 
almost as if I was in league with the man and woman against 
these dreary feidt-finders. The scene at Taunton had beca^ made 
vivify alive again by thp airival of this new patient. 

Inad now ainmst myself that he was the man of 





the youth hostel ; and this growing conviction was strengthened 
when tite young woman, who had turned slightly away from 
&e vmle the nurses were attending to mm, now looked 

nC^ direction and, after wavering a moment or two, walked 
up to my bed. 

'ileir eyes were fixed on the ceiling. I imagined she might be 
^y poming witb a message from the man ; but when she reached 
of my bed her eyes suddenly came down to mine and 
.iMie^d in a fierce, dramatic undertone, “I can’t stand it any 
ll^Qtngdr; it’s driving me mad.” 

* Jt was evening, with the light fading, and this sentence, 
'i^irDwn at me at that time of day and after the screams of the^ 

^man, was in some way horribly startling and shocking. I just 
fjwaited, wondering what would happen next, garing at heaf 

* .sleeked, rolled-under hair and at the saucy pill-box on top* 
^ Hie fear came to me that she might break into violent lamen^ 
i tations for all the ward to hear, so at last I forced myself tQ 
j say, “It must be awful, but you’ll feel better now he’s here.’^ 

“I couldn’t have stood it another moment at home — ^nert 
another momentl” Her voice shrilled on the repeated phrase!, 
^**If I left his side for an instant I was called back and kept 
'J'^^laijpted, imable to move. I’m so tired that my nerves are all 
to pieces and I can’t sleep. His everlasting demands were 
tearing the life out of me. And I could do nothing right! 1 
had to do everything, and yet I was always wrong.” 

Here, the lids half-closed over her eyes as she cast a glance 
down to me on the bed, and her lips tremblingly formed them- 
selves into a pout so sullen and aggrieved as to make her 
appear almost negroid. 

“He says I’m a traitress for arranging to have him moved 
^liete behind his back, but I had to do it ; I’ve got to be left 
alone to sleep.” 

^ Tbe woman tossed back her hair and stared out of the 
win^W> away across the square and into the unthinkable 
heart bad gone stiff, and my tongue; I ootdd only 
“What a terrible time! but I'm ^bey’U do' all 






She seemed not to be listening, but still to be following her 
own train of thoi^ht. 

“I had to do it all in secret. You can’t imagine the strain of 
concealing it all from him ; but I managed it somehow, and I’v. 
got him here at last.” 

After these words she became aware of me again, for she 
looked down and said, “Oh, are you like it, too?” 

Without asking her what she meant, I replied at once, “Oh 
no. I’ve been in an accident.” I had no wish to hear a naked 
description of her husband’s paralysis or other disease, andl 
knew that she would treat me to one if I did not stop her. 

She sighed, jerked her head suddenly, so that her hair 
^switched from side to side like a horse’s tail; then she bej 
Iplucking at the glove and spotted navvy’s handkerchief in 
^hand. 


5 I was trying to decide what to do if she should sit down <jn'. 
f the bed and begin to cry, when she burst out with the words, ' 
“Life’s a nightmare, isn’t it ? Each phase is worse than the last.” 
'Then she added perfunctorily, “And I don’t suppose you’ye 
’enjoying it much, either.” 

Again the curious self-centred prisoner’s look came into her , 
eyes. They flitted from point to point, never resting. |t was 
as if her soul darted out to grab and to find, only to withdraw 
into itself once more with no food, no help, no 

She stood by me, telling me more of her trials and troubles, 
throwing down now and again the sort of glance she might give 
to a strange-looking fungus growing on a tree -trunk at her feet. 

When at last she left, she raised her eyebrows so that they, 
pencilled and black, almost reached the dried-up blonde ends 
of her fringe ; then she went back to her husband, the nurses 
withdrew a little, and she stood there, making some long* 
suffering reply to his complaints. 

Suddenly she said goodbye, turned from him abruptly, and 
begui to walk down the ward without once looking round. 
Her hair was swinging and the points of the red navvy’s hand* 
ker^ef cascaded masculinely and dashingly froin hof coat* 
cuff. ^ looked free and relieved and determined. 





The man called out and implored her to come back. She 
stopped, uncoitain, th«a fluttered her hand faintly and walked 
on, stiU without tuning to look at him. 

^ man, when he saw that she would not come back, 
^pepaed to go mad. He screamed her name, her pet name, 
and **D«rling”. He shouted that he’d been l^trayed and left 
alone. 

was still shouting and moaning when the pleasant 
doctor came to see him. The doctor began at once 
ask him questions about himself. I was amazed to see how 
ikly he responded to this treatment. Soon he was telling 
doctor all about his journey on foot across Europe and 

^ J * 

Onto Africa. The wife seemed quite forgotten. By listening. 
Uparefrilly, I was able to hear almost everything. He wa^ 
^basting to the doctor, reeling off a string of place names with! 
. rabid and facetious descriptions of scenes and peoples. His'^ 
^'talk reminded me of comedian’s or conjurer’s patter. Theref 
;^',y«re pauses for laughter or amazement, and whenever some.. 
V ’particular adventure was reached it was always described with 
1 ^ heavy elaborate under-statement, very irritating to hear. ^ 
There was so much to tell, so many names had to be dragged 
^ thb conversation, that at last the Canadian doctor began 
to rage away with a cast-iron smile on his face. 

The man was engrossed in his story and noticed nothing until 
jflie doctor was several paces from the bed ; theii he started to 
. 0*1? out again in his old desperate way. The doctor walked on, 
i $ly uncomfortable smile taking the place of the rigid one. He 
seemed to be wishing that the other patients wouldn’t look at 
him; but, like the wife, he refused to turn back. 

. Jhe man’s cries grew louder. “Doctor, doctor, come here! 
,J*ve got something more to tell you. ’’ 

No answer, only the uncomfortable wriggle of the doctor’s 
dhoifldbrs, 

£ As i^ob as the doctor was out of the ward, someone called 
iA **<eui* jjjy Christ’s sake!” This encouraged others to 
lUr against the man. For a ^ YVmd was 

\wjces. Thtw-inan >|hnsetf by 




appealing to their pity. “You can’t attack a man 'who’s help- 
less,’’ he said. He went on to explain his pains and fears ; but 
no one allowed any glimmer of sympathy to show, so he was 
forced into silence. 

Soon afterwards the nurses came back to prepare him foi^ 
the night, and then all the noises that had gone before were 
as nothing. 

Between his piercing screams the man shouted, “Ah! Ah! 
Don’t touch my legs. Nurse. Please don’t touch my legs. 
Please!’’ ^ 

I listened to the hissing intakes of breath, so like the “Ah* 
sound of excited pleasure. I heard his accents, mad with 
^supplication, and I thought of that picture of Prince Arthiir^ 
pleading with Hubert for his eyes. Without forgetting thfe^ 
^orror ot the man’s screams, 1 began to wonder why this* 
'picture was so often pointed out to children as somethni^ 
’’^likely to appeal to them. I remembered my own sudden'ahd ' 
terrible realisation of what gro>vn-ups were capable when 
i was first shown to me. 

The screams continued and I found myself going hard and 
numbed and dead, as if I had been physically battered. Then 
1 think the nurses must have done something to him, for soon 
he was asleep, snoring deeply. I heard no more till the morning. 


By this time I was being carried once or twee a week to the 
bath by one of the male nurses ; and as we passed the foot of 
the long-haired man’s bed that morning he looked up and saw 
that I had on a black-and-white cotton kimono, the sort that 
Japanese men wear after their steam baths. He said, “Hullo, 
Nangki-poo,’’ or some such thing; then the male nurse put 
me down on one of the seats near his bed and abandoned me, 
because the bathroom door was locked. 

The man must have seen how reluctant I was to be left there, 
for the malicious grin broadened on his face and he began to say 
other teasing things. His pain and illness seemed quite roi^^n 
for the mo6ieQt;he jhqly intent on finding me amtuu^’ 
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1 looked at him, at the beard growing on his chin, fringing 
his lips, at die loQg dank hair, at the sole-shaped staring eyes 
and at the sharp points of his teeth. I distrusted him, not lildng 
^ything I saw. 

p JHe began to tell me about his school nwr the Wrekin; 
then he reverted to his travels and I had to hear all that the 
doctor had heard and more. I was powerless to move. I had 
'"ify lis^n to descriptions of the strange African diseases which 

e have been the cause of all his later sufferings. 

should have been clear to me now that he was not the 
of the Taimton Youth Hostel — ^this one was a journalist — 
jhut a part of my mind still clung to the idea that here was the 
^|Mdnter of the year before, met again in very different cir*. 
Vunistances. Even as I listened to him talking, I could not quite^ 
iiecide against the strange coincidence. I wanted to believe iq|. 
It; therefore I was careful not to ask if he had ever been to ’ 
Taunton. ' 

. When the nurse came back to lift me up and carry me into, 
'the bathroom, I spoke to the man for the last time ; for very, 
soon afterwards he died. There were no screams then. He wal' 
unconscious. No wife was to be seen cither. I wondered what 
had^j^ened. Perhaps she was sleeping. Perhaps she had gone 
away ; had decided not to come ; had been told not to come ; 
or perhaps Sister had not been able to get in touch with her 
in time. 

The next morning I suddenly caught sight of her pushing 
through the glass doors at the end of the ward. No one was 
WiA her, her hair lay blown about on her shoulders. She had 
evidently come in straight from the road. 

^ ^e hurried forward, then stopped when she saw that his 
bed was empty. From my comer 1 was staring at her and saying, 
i^thout opening my mouth, “Died, not there; no sight or 
sound again.** 

But I dou’t think she got my message or even noticed that 
jAptSjfeti' yKift full on her. She just turned on her hed with a 
swyppfhptress’s neatness and walked briaId|U)itt of the ward. 
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OMEONE had put a dahlia in a pencil-thin vase on die 
table in the middle of the room, and as I saw the sunt 
M^glint on its tongue petals, flashing them into scarlet' 
^ears, rncl on «ts smaller spoon petaK, making them brm 
ivcr with molten sealing-wax, I was filled with an extra-^ 
ordinary upsurge of delight, a fierce renewal of pleasure. For 
a moment my whole body was concentrated on the flower; 
its perfection and pungent colour, and the wonder of its 
pjlper-smooth flesh — the face it had on it, somehow all 
innocence and guile together. I was in the state to make it 
human: that vibrating scarlet ball set me thinking of every- 
thing beautiful away from the ward. 

It was autumn now, with the plane leaves falling in the 
square. I thought of the iron railings, just waiting for the 
orange winter rust; and I longed to get away. 

If I could be lying in a field of spongy grass, close to the 
fiery wood where the light midcr the lea^ es was yellow, like 
lamplight ! If I could hear the cold grass-snake slithering close 
to me, polishing a tunnel through the razor grasses. If I could 
see again the grim hut in a field near my grandfather’s, where 
a wild beast man lived with his goat, his beehive and the 
skeleton of a child’s perambulator. He swore at passers-by 
and made horrible faces, showing his j^^gged fangs. * 

If I could go to the bottom of Spring Hill and drink water so 
bitiijgly clear that it had almost the “black” look of old gla^^ 

I would limp my or sink my face in, wetting my forelock^* 
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I thought of all these things. And then they came to get me 
up and into a wheel-diair, with a red blanket over my knees. 

At fitst, when 1 was stood on my feet, die blood roared into 
them. They were bursting. My head turned. Black shutters 
did over my eyes. 

The male mu^e Scott tucked me into the chair and wheeled 
j^e down the ward. 1 gazed at the other patients, so much 
‘Sdoser to me now, and I could hardly believe in them or in the 
^ovement of the chair. Nothing was real. I was wrapped in a 
l|lr«»«Tn of warped images. Nurse Scott seemed hairier and 
Rlnordiier than a monkey, and his starched coat seemed to be 

r ide of harsh plaster. 

“1 can’t sit up any more,” I said, suddenly desperate to 
fget back to bed, to lie flat and shut my eyes. t 

, “^‘Nonsense,” Scott said, “of course you can sit up; ani 
^'whether you can or not, you’re going to. You’ve got to begin 
'^Etraietime.” ' 

'“Take me back!” I called out hopelessly, with futile anger. 
"“Don’t be silly now, Maurice. We don’t want any fuss, so 
jilst make up your mind. ’ ’ ' 

. I began to cry with rage. 1 longed to be able to get up, hit 
ijS^tt, smash the chair to pieces and walk out forever; but 
1 Wa helpless and in his hands — he could play with me as he 
liked. The thought was so bitter that it seemed to degrade me 
in my own eyes. My face stiffened into a dead mask. 

He put me by a window in the common-room, so that the 
fell on me, then he left me w ith a last repressive look. 

' There was only one other person in the common-room, 
a sunburnt man studiously making a pen drawing at the end 
N of die long table. He smiled at me, showing large white teeth ; 

tbeA he quickly looked down again because of the tears on my 
I &ce. 

, Gradually I was getting used to the pain of the blood in my 
legjS the strangeness of sitting up. The things I looked at 
s^<£bitorted. 

ir^lmees the nurse bad put my bo<>)i^|nd the ^ttle,box 




had sent me an old Mongolian ring— delicate, minute rosettes 
fixed to a heavy circlet of silver-gilt. Inside were unknown 
stamps and characters. 

I twisted it on my fantastically thin finger, enjoying the 
change in my hands--skeleton hands, beautifully bony, and^ 
quite strong stills Then I became revolted by their unused 
colour and the nails, too long and brittle for any work. 

I thought of the Mongol who had first worn my ring. I saw 
him dirty, in a broad hat with tassels, and enormous cloth 
boots. He was on horseback, waving a sword, breathing 
garlic. I thought of ten thousand miles of ink-blue oce^P^ 
huge waves the three-cornered shape of wedges of cheese. I 
thought of friendship as an egg which never really hai-rbi^* 
Each moment of quarrelling or magic harmony is a pecldn#^ 
away of tlic shell; but the baby bird’s head never emerged 

And when I lifted up my head and saw out of the top pan^*! 
of the lofty window the sun shining over the jerkily movitW** 
trees in the square, the rich feeling of the morning swe^ < 
back and swallowed me up in happiness. A picture formed of 
the whole world passing oser a curved marble bridge^ — 
people snatching at branches, picking up bright stones, laugl^’ 
ing, singing, throwing back their hair, striving aftw joy 
through every catastrophe. 

I turned the ring on my finger and doted on it, \ >wing it to 
be a symbol of all the things 1 loved most outside my prison life. 

I was not ashamed of my tears ; they had turned now into 
an expression of my exaltation. I was only sorry that the other 
man should be cut off from them , for I felt like a god or an 
emperor, some being resting on enormous power. 

Seeing my transcendent smile, lie must have thought that 
it was safe to talk to me. 

“Have you been ill long?’’ he asked with unexpected 
solicitude. 

“About four months, I think,’’ I answered. 

“As long as thatl” 

Jrte i^wed a sort of respectful surprise and asked me otiier 

attention wanned me. I 

IQl 



tell him my story. It seemed grim and sad and interesting. I 
felt carried away, as if I had invented it. For the first time I saw 
the ^^isc^ie as a whole, and I tried to read some shape or 
meaniiffi into it. 

. AJi ^ time he listened to me quietly, attentively, some- 
times making a wry face at a painful description. He looked 
^ Hrell — his face brown, his teeth bright, the whites of his 
%e8 luminous — I unthinldngly accepted him as a healthy man. 
It was only after I had finished my story that he told me of 
‘^^ncddent in South Africa. His horse had rolled on him; for 
I last two years his legs had been useless. Before coming into 
i hospital for new treatment, he had been living almost 
^Mfirely out of doors, wiaring only shorts, drinking milk, and 
^;|tii^ fruit and cheese and nuts. 

I became confused, not liking to remember his attentive 
expression while I talked about myself. His patience had 
Jbticked me. I felt small and svas silent. 

, “When you can’t gtt about, )ou must do something,” he 
‘Stid to me briskly, as if he meant me to take his words to 
“The more you do, the happier you are, and so I’m 
{ti^gto teach myself to draw.’’ 

^ He pushed the draw mg towards me shjly and added, * ‘What 
dte you think of it?’’ 

He had tried to make a pictui e out of the fireplace, a chair, 
eod an open book on the end of the table. A blank space had 
been left, perhaps for a figure, should he summon up courage 
to attempt one. All was done earnestly, with feathery, minute 
touches, but his conviction had not yet grown strong enough 
tp make the picture a succiss. 

*‘Oh, 1 like it,’’ 1 said; “what fine drawings you’ll be able 
t» do soon if you go on at this rate . ’ ’ 

“Does that sound stupid, patronising?’’ I thought. “What 
ilfctiie best, the right thing to say ? Each time a picture’s shown 
lOilfe, ItVtmder.’’ 

bim looking at me and guessed what he wanted, 
by the fireplace so that you can tiy toj«» me in?’’ 
.^Ifdl&e that, I’d feel useful’^ * ’ ' 




I started to wheel the chair, but although my fingers seemed 
strong, my arms were so unused to work that they soon turned 
to pleasantly aching jelly. I lay back laughing to cover tny 
discomfiture. 

He saw my trouble and immediately took up his crutches. 
He balanced himself on them and pushed me into position 
with one hand. I could feel the power in the top part of his 
body, and the thought of his useless legs bit down into me. 

I sat for some time, keeping as still as a piece of carving, 
hugging the clumsy ring to me, feeling the warmth of thal'; 
sim on my neck. ^ 

The sun, the industrious man, my new toy the ring, and 
the importance to me of sitting up in a chair made that a lovely 
^moment in the common-room. 

Not even Nurse Scott could spoil it. When he came to , 
^heel me back to bed I was still smiling. I took no notice of 
liis jaunty remarks ; I didn’t hear them. 

I was given the wrong medicine that night — ^something 
which fizzed and tasted sour. The nurse said: “Oh lord! I’ve 
made a mistake; but I don’t suppose it’ll kill you.” Slhe- 
hurried away gaily with the empty glass. 

Someone called out in agony alter the medicine cupboard 
had been locked. He called in vain, since no one would go to 
find Sister. 

He was a man who had been wounded in the first war; he 
had been lying in hospitals ever since. 

Once in the bathroom he had said to me in a loud ventrilo- 
quist voice: “My whole life has been ruined!” His eyes were 
opened wide ; it was as if he had had a sudden revelation, as if 
he had never realised, until that moment, the ruin of hiS 
life. 

Every evening the pains came on in his head ; but tonight 
he was left to roll about in his bed and call out, because the 
cupboard had been locked. 

By the lampli^t I saw an old blind Jew called Mr. Abrahatns, 
g fe4 by tbe tall laale aurse who had a curiously femiiuuet 



The nvrse held up a spooiiiul of whipped raw egg, then 
pushed it into the eager moudi. He smiled slyly as he did so, 
tocStningly amused by Abraham’s greed, and filled with a 
settle of power because of the other’s blindness. 

, On his fitce, too, was a sort of contemptuous affection. He 
'JUmd td have the fat old Jew for his doll and plaything. 
^‘^^Smilii^ thoughtfully and looking straight ahead with his 
^Imnd eyes, Abrahams said, “That is good, nurse, very good.’’ 
‘You like it, Dad?’’ The nurse replied archly. He piled up 
>re egg and thrust it into the dark hole. “Well, you haven’t 
(St your appetite, that’s one thing.’’ He pinched the fat 
.-.^eeK. The blind eyes, so inexpressive, contradicting the 
Ifenowing mouth, still stared ahead. 

How well Dad and the nurse were agretUi" together! There 
something pitiful and almost gruesome about their food 

T«y- < 

in the grate crackled the first fire of the season. The smoke 
^^^tifted up in a thin line. Flame and smoke were dwarfed by 
huge Gothic-revival stone hood. People rubbed their 
> bands extravagantly and talked about winter. The hot pipes 
fbtad been timned on, too. I had heard them gently sizzling and 
^^H|png while. Scott was weighing me before putting me back 
■ to bed. 1 had put out my hand to touch them behind me. Hot 
^peppery dust coated them ; and then Scott had surprised me by 
^yin^ that I weighed under five stone. I had parted the red 
^Ifbntket and tried to look at my legs, hardly able to believe 
il«bat he said. 

* ^ The gently snapping fire lulled me to sleep early. I remember 
Jia^iltching the shadow-play on the high ceiling, then nothing 
more till I woke, surrounded by something thick tliat smelt, 
a I heard feet running and the sound of urgent voices. I de- 
«i;lded that it would be unwise to wait for somebody to carry 
sue Olit| and since I could not walk or even crawl, there was 
rlleft for me to do but roll. I thought for one moment 
‘tp, climb out of the window behind me, but realised 
l^be trapped in the well ifilhe 




The idea of rolling down the ward and out of the front door 
exhilarated me, I was about to wrap myself in a blanket and 
lower myself over the side of the bed, when the night-nurse’s 
voice rang out: ^‘Eveiybody stay in bed.” I could just see the 
white blur of his coat through the smoke. Lights were switched 
on. Other nurses ran into the ward. Patients called out. Some 
rummaged in their lockers, or bent down to pull on thefr 
slippers. ; 

Clearly it would be better to begin my rolling before too 
many feet were about, but I hesitated, afraid of being C0|||| 
spicuous. A sort of inertness came over me. I watched tliw 
night nurse run back with a bucket and spade to shovel sand of . 
ashes into the grate. Smoke was still belching down 
chimney into the room. The night nurse went round the ward/^ 
throwing ail the windows open, explaining again and again ^ 
that the ward was not on fire. “No need to be frightened/*^ i 
he snapped; “the chimney hasn’t l>ecn swept and it’s choked' 
with soot ; that is all. ” , 

The fright had made him bad-tempered ; he poured scorn Oil 
the people who had left their beds, and drove other nurses and 
porters out of tlie ward, asking tliem fiercely what they wanted^ 

I watched the smoke drifting in sheets out of the windoW5t» 
and wondered why 1 found the nurse’s violent change from 
wild alarm to scorn so unamusing. “Sure!) some people would 
have split their sides,” I thought. 

I ate one of my chocolates and felt glad that the night had 
been made shorter by the excitement. 

The smoke took the swirling forms of the mist in a Chinese 
mountain picture. Objects, lost to \io\v, suddenly loomed up> 
then vanished again. 1lic smoke shapes held my eyes and led 
my tlioughts. 
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"MpiHE FOURTEEN-YEAR-OLD boy at the foot of my bed had 
^ J been to the theatre for the operation on his head and 
T JL had come back. He lay for days, taking no notice of 
^mything, his gun-metal eyes staring unseeingiy at the ceiling 
at me. 

^ Sometimes the thick i)(,lids, like white mushroom caps, ' 
l^uiidown over his eyes, and then he looked like a statue in 
'l^wead, discoloured w litre the lips and the nose had been 
modelled laboriously, with dirty fingers. 

His father and mother came to see him from the coimtry; 
^ley brought bananas. But when the mother stood by the bed 
mid held out the yellow sickle fruit to him, he just looked at 
ft, lifted his lip like a dog, thtn lay still again. 

His mother made a despairing face and turned away. The 
ftlther started to talk in a loud cheerful voice. The boy jeihed 
his head, lolled out his tongue and seemed to be asking them 
> Irfth ids eyes to leave. 

Skiwly their feces turned to wood. They walked away, 
'leaving the bunch of bananas in a position w hieh gave it tne 
likeness of a swollen yellow hand plucking at the bedclothes. 

~ in a week or ten days the boy began to show more signs of 
He smiled dully and said a few words. Soon afterwards 
waa about in a wheel-chair ; and then 1 saw him dressed in 
clothes and walking in his big farm-labourer’s boots, 
vjliill’^moon I was put near him in the cwnmon-room. 
others there, too, and someone tho^lK7' if 





“ ’Tisn’t a schoolmaster, it’s a woman.” He spoke with a 
thick deep country accent I could not place. 

“A woman for a great lad like you!” the man exclaimed. 

“Yeah,” said the boy. 

“That’s a scandal, isn’t it!” said the man, appealing to the 
others. “Not to have a man to teach big lads! How can a 
woman imderstand them, or keep them in order?” 

Tliere were other murmurs. 

The boy grinned broadly. He seemed to find the talk 
thoroughly ridiculous and amusing. What difference could the 
sex of the teacher make? Everything was the same; nothii^ 
mattered. 

Looking at his grinning face, I had the fantastic idea that 
the surgeon had removed most of his brain. I imagined his 
l^ead as quite hollow, filled with wind. 

r But in spite of this seeming idiocy his health went on 
improving, until I thought that he would soon be going back 
to his father’s farm. , 

Then one morning I looked doavn at him and saw a cuiioiu 
change in his face. It was whiter; his mouth was open and he 
breathed uneasily. 

Doctors came to look at him and what little food he had 
was brought in special bowls, kept only for his use. I heard 
one of the nurses cursing this extra work. 

For several days he lay there and I tsatched him, not knowing 
what had happene<l. Then a strange nurse came into the ward 
and began to change the boy’s pyjamas. She was from a fever 
hospitd and she was taking him away. I le had diphtheria. 

Tlie nurse was a mixture of pity and impatience. “Come 
along, son,” she said, “be a good boy, try to put this on.” 
She draped the new fever hospital jacket on to him, then in a 
moment of irritation snapped, “Do give a little help, do.” 

1 watched him being taken away and knew that he was done 
for. I thought of all the people who had died since I came into 
hospital — ^ monotonous line of them in tlieir beds. 

'TOat afibemoon we were told that we were in quarantiAe 
and that would be allowed to visit us. A wayjis 



hopelessness passed over me when I heard this. We were 
shut in a me^aeval plague house — ^prisoners in a dimgeon — 
QOrpses on marble slabs in a mortuary — skeletons encased 
M lead in a dripping vault. 

Everything that made life bearable was forbidden. We were 
»ffirted. 

J^en something woke up in me and told me to get myself 
nt of the hospital as soon as possible. The voice told me that 
toy brother, the specialist, Clare would not do it; I must do it 
.^yself. 

* i began at once to write to my brother, telling him of the 
^"yso near me in the ward, insisting that I must leave as soon 
the quarantine was over. It was a violent letter, not to be 
"^nored, I thought. Or would its very importunity simply mak^ 
him smile and tear it up ? Would it have the power to make hiiA 
wA? As 1 was sticking down the envelope, another fear cam|i 
'}tO me: it would never reach him. It would be taken away to b^ 
' ^fumigated’ ’ , in other words destroyed. 

Already communication with the outside world seemed 
almost impossible. People in a besieged fortress did not post 
letters in the ordinary way. I gave mine to the nurse, hardly 
» expecting it. to get farther than the entrance hall. 

I lay back and wondered if the parents, when they came to 
sde their boy, brought with them not only a fine bunch of 
b ananas and their love, but also the diphtheria. 


Visitors came to stare in through the windows looking on to 
(die square ; they passed in messages and parcels . The ward seemed 
like a draughty aviary where mutilated birds huddled together 
' cm the ground and allowed themselves to be fed through the bars . 

I had two new visitors, a distant cousin, and a friend of my 
l^pamits*, quite unknown to me. The plump cousin brought 
ed friiits, and waved and laughed, as if the whole 
were outrageously droll. My other visitor woite a 
^({his buttonhole, looked sleek pd'.eldQiy a 
ffe scribbled somethii^ " * ’ " ’ 



passed to me. “I have been specially sent by your mother/’ 

I read. 

What could he mean? My mpther had been dead for years. 
Why should he add to my confusion by dragging in her name so j 
glibly? 

Someone in a bed under the windows began' to shout that 
there was never any peace, and if he couldn’t have peace he 
would go mad. 

Sister hurried up and said, ‘‘You can’t expect the whole 
ward to be run for your benefit, )ou know.” 

“Take me away! lake me away* Christ take me awayP' 
the man implored in \ain. 


At last I had a letter from my brother, and with the lette^^ 
a new book on English China and three bottles of excellent 
light sherry. I thought the book and the sherry were from hipi/ 
and my heart sank. I felt that the) were offerings to soften 
disappointment; then I forced m)self to open his letter and 
discovered that a friend of his, quite unknown to me, had s^t 
the presents. 

I stopped reading the letter and thought about my visit 
from the sleek stranger, and then this present from another 
stranger. Why had they bothered about me’ Why did their 
kindness make me led so muc h moie of a Mctim? 

1 kept my mind on them, tning to imagine their lives ahd 
thoughts. I did this because 1 was afraid to lead further and 
find that my brother would not base me mo\ed. 

1 began to look at the glossy pictures in the China book — 
dishes of apple-green, a Bow cup with laised white hawthorn 
flowers, two lovers in a flower) boeage — then I forced my 
eyes back to the letter and saw that, as soon as we were out of 
quarantine, I was to be mo\ed to a town on the south-east 
coast where an uncle of ours li\ed 

With the first shock of pleasure was mixed an uncomfortable 
qf ]|ew suiTOunding^, and a curious regret for thiOj^ 1 





Thefre would be no more visits from the dumpy chaplain who 
once, on a bad day, took my hand in his ovm parched cracked 
and started to say such lost, bewildered, powerless things 
^that 1 felt sorry for him. There was desperation in his voice, 
me seemed to be complaining about the whole order of things 
1--40 be murmuring against God. ‘‘Poor boy!** he said, fond- 
llH^y hand with a sort of panic-stricken pity. 

" ^ I would never see again the rather mad visitor with her 
b^k^t of everlasting flowers. In the heart of each posy was a 
flag bearing sacred words. 

S at’s for you,” she had said, handing me one with much 
tion — I had seldom seen a woman quite so certain of 
. She was gone without another glance or word. No 
ffryman contacts for her. She was a quite irnp.^rsonal well-doer. 
^Always bright, biidlike, ^^ith darting eyes, her expression^ 
/never changed. The dried flo\vers croaked, the little flags ‘ 
,%aYed, the basket swung on her arm. She passed from bed to 
bed with her presents, then disappeared till the next month. 

. , She made me think of Walt Whitman, although she hadn’t 
4be suspicion of a beard. 

Now that 1 knew that 1 was going, I looked on the ward with 
different eyes. Everything, even the light and air, seemed 
^changed. Figures suddenly lost their depth and darkness and 
bectoie harmless marionettes seen only from one angle, 
W^tx:hed only for their interest as spectacle. 

But in other moods a week seemed longer than a year, and 
,1^^' fear of catching diphtheria and being held prisoner 
siramped me and sucked me down. 

When I looked at the boy’s empty bed or heard the sizzle and 
gmgleofthe hot pipes, a snapping, tearing impatience to be away 
Womd possess me. All my fantasies were of an amazingly light- 
. footed^ springing person — myself transformed, perfected, all 
cast off — diving through windows, swimming downstairs, 

' Ifetibe air, running hell-for-leather over ground that also 
The world was turning ; I should s^ed with it. 

(ta sort the books in my locker. 1 gave of theitn 
who wanted 




turned over the pages greedily, not reading, just showing 
pleasure in possessing them. 

My head swam as I crouched on the floor beside the locker. 
The noises in the ward seemed far away. The nurses were 
making my bed and took no notice. I felt that I was no longer 
part of the hospital. 

For several nights now 1 had been trying to walk. When I was 
first helped out of bed, I stood up and willed my feet to move. 
Nothing happened ; I just swayed and caught the nurse's hand. 
But on the second night 1 felt my slipper slithering over the floor. 
It soon stopped, but I had forced one foot forward one inch. 

I called out, “It's moving!’’ and my suppressed excitemoit 
was so great that I began to shiver all over. 

The nurse .said, “Fine! Tliat’s fine, Maurice.’’ He really 
deemed pleased in an absent, lazy way ; but how could I make 
^im share my joy? How could it seem important to him to 
inove one foot one inch? 

The memory of it made me glow. In spite of dizziness I was 
fiill of contentment. I decided to gi\ e my bottles of sherry tp 
Sister when she came on her round of inspection. 

“But, Maurice,’’ she said, “you’re supposed to have it 
before meals to give you an appetite.’’ 

“I hate it. Sister; the taste makes me feel sick.’’ 

Sister hesitated; I saw how much she wanted the sherry, 
so I pressed it on her. 

When she had at last accepted, she said, “If you really can 
spare it, it would be very nice, because, jou sec, I am givie^ 
a small party in my rooms next week.’’ 

It vras delightful that my present had t ome at just the right 
moment. I pictured Sister’s party to m)self. In a small room 
on the top floor of the hospital, nurses and doctors would be 
tightly packed together. They sat on tables and the ams of 
chairs, and some very free-and-easy ones had thrown off w con- 
straint and were sitting on the floor, their legs stretched out in 
front of them, I heard them remark on my sherry and saw somf 
turn to S^r to compliment her on its quality. Meanwhile 
pas9dlihi;^(m^tdiim»quidk,bi^t-eyed,Mofq^ ' 
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'HEN CLARE camc into the ward on the last day and 
walked towards me triumphantly, her face all happi- 
ness and smiles, I felt diat something good had hap- 
pened at last, that the everlasting see-sa>. had settled for a 
moment on the right side, and I was blest and fortunate. 

The literary male nurse who was to take me to the am-^ 
bulance said, “I do hope you get better, Maurice. You're one^ 
of die few people I’d like to see really well.” 

I laughed at the grotesque good wish. Did he mean that 
be preferred to see most people ill ? 

He said angrily, “I mean it,” but I was too happy to be 
witLany one . 

f Sister came and walked beside the wheel -chair. Some hands 
"waved, rather grudgingly, I thought ; as if the other patients 
)’ilii||ilded me my freedom, felt that it was wasted on me. My 
first picture of the ward came back with sudden vividness ; 

again the gloom and heaviness brooding in the space 
'between the tops of the windows and the ceiling. 

I turned and looked round me for the last time. Someone 
' tsdled out “Goodbye” ; then the ward seemed to settle back 
into its lethargy. 

|the stone steps Sister took my new address, waved and 
1 and told me again what a help my sherry would be to her 
Tbe ambulance men put me in, the door was shut; 
11 were alone. 

. ^eep untaikative gaiety took ^ me. 1 

' window. I 



saw the clear pale sky ;md the weak sun shining. Watery 
shadows flickered and shook on the trw-trunks in the square. 

Clare smiled and I smiled. The taxi’ threaded in and out of 
squalid streets, crossed the shining river, and drew up at last 
at the house on Groom’s Hill, where we were to collect some ' 
of my clothes. 

Miss Hellier must have seen us from the window, for the 
leaf green door was open and she was standing on the wide 
step, welcoming us. 

The ambulance men put me into a sort of miniature sedan 
chair and carried me through the hall and up the three steps to 
the small dining-room. 

Surely this early eighteenth-century house could make mfe 
forget all rhe horror and ugliness of hospital ? I thought so’ ‘ 
then, as I gazed once more at the heavy indented cornice, the ’ 
^•wavy glass in the thick-barred sashes, the window seat and* 
shutters, the hip-high wainscot, and the mantelpiece painted . 
so many times that all its delicate mouldings were clogged. 

Outside, in the park, children played on the rough grass 
under the huge, decrepit Spanish chestnuts. Leaves floated 
down. 

My eyes came back to the grate, where a fire of little tWi^‘ 
and shining pieces of coal sparkled. Clare had sat down in the 
arm-chair and was unpacking her basket. She brought out a 
little grease-proof parcel, a thermos, and a tin of shortbread 
from Edinburgh. She poured froth) roftce into Miss Hellier’s 
cups and then undid the parcel and ofteicd me a sandwich>I 
bit into it and found a thick lajer of tawn cream dotted with 
black boot-button eyes. It was loie gras. Ihe luxury seemed to 
crown my escape. Too delighted to speak, I looked at Clare, 
then at the black truffles again. 

Whai we had finished the sandwiches, crunched the de- 
licious shortbread and drunk all the coffee, the ambulance men 
carried me up to my room at the top of the house. 1 waited lb# 
them.tC) leave, then 1 looked round at the place that had fiiQC 
knovm^itte Jbsr so xnapy mon^. I thought of that Whfifippa 
and drying and packing^my hfkydiill^ 
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How I had hummed, thinking of the day in front of me! How 
springy my feet had been I 

Now 1 was sitting in a carrying-chair ; but the change seemed 
to hold no bitterness for me at that moment. I was too filled 
Wiih^leasure at the sight of all my things, waiting for me, still, 
',^|il^oving, beautiful. There stood the early Victorian rosewood 
work-tame, which I had carried across the Heath on my 
shoulder; and there was the bottom of the Chippendale 
^:£^boy with all the handles missing, only the charming key 
scutcheons left. The oak drawers had had to be scrubbed all 
/ oAe afternoon before the grain showed through the black 
- gt'ease. My great-grandmother’s, cashmere shawl, all moth 
holes and lovely colour contrasts, was spread out over the bed. 
On the back of the door was the crimson and 'iolet alderman’s 
» robe which 1 used as a dressing-gown. Where the ceiling 
sloped down to meet the wall I saw again my little Rajpui^ 
' miniattire of a hunting party bctw^ccn rocks and trees ; but over 
the bed hung my chief prize, the small bottom panel of some 
early fifteenth-centurj Italian altar-piece. I had seen it in an old 
clones shop one morning when I was hurrying to the art school, 
evening it was no longer in the window. I went into the 
^^hop and aske'd for it anxiously. At first the man said nothing, 
only looked at me suspiciously; then he grunted, “I’ve taken 
itt^tairs to keep it for a dealer. I want ten pounds for it.” 

" ' “Could I see it again?’’ I wheedled, afraid he would think 
Siae not worth ten pounds. 

'' After slight murmuring he climbed upstairs heavily and 
brought it down. It was the Nativity scene, with Mary and 
Joseph^d a cow and a donkey on each side of the baby, who 
■was qiiked all over with rays like a golden porcupine. In the 
gold'leaf sky a tiny angel flourished a scroll on which could still 
ruefed, “Gloria in excelsis.’’ 

I turned it over excitedly and looked closely at the thick 
", on which it was painted; then 1 said firmly, “I’m afraid 
' ' j’t ^ve ten pounds for it. ’ ’ 

' Jed carefiiUy, until I bad bbiii down to 

AftbMuli' I «n1 v hati ten jbfllfiml staibjedi there, 




afraid to press him any more. I left the ten shillings and ran 
out of the shop to borrow the rest from Miss Hellier. . . . 

Clare was calling me from the bottom of the house, asking 
if I had collected all I wanted. Quickly swinging myself out 
of the chair, I began to move round the room, holding on to 
pieces of furniture. I took down the Nativity and put three 
favourite pieces of china into a small suitcase. Clare came in 
and hurriedly gathered up an armful of clothes. I wanted her 
to be interested in my room, but she seemed a little impatient 
with me for losing myself in a reverie, and told me that the 
men were waiting. 

They came to carry me down. I took one last look at the 
room, wishing I could stay there and go no further. 

I held the picture and the suitcase on my knees. We were 
out in the road again; then I was waving to Miss Hellier 
through the ambulance window. 

We climbed up to the Heath and dipped down into Lewi- 
sham, just as I had done on that early June morning when I set 
out to visit my aunt. The driver and the porter were smoking 
and laughing together. I stared out ot the window and talked 
to Clare over my shoulder. 

Soon we were past Sidcup and Chislehurst and Swanl^y. 
As we skirted Farningham, 1 tliought again of all times 
Mark and I had walked near there ; \ isiting Eynsford church at 
Harvest Festival, patting the marrows and touching the grapes 
that hung from the beak of the eagle lectern; eating our 
sandwiches leaning agamst an iron fence in earliest spring and 
going at last to a teashop to warm our frozen fingers round 
steaming cups of tea. I thought of the sticks and stones we had 
thrown, and of our teeth biting into white apple flesh. Then 
I was filled with angry frustration and resentment because that 
life had been spoilt and made impossible. 

I glowered at the plain above Wrotham, hardly seeing it; 
but the exhilaration of racing down the hill in die sunshine 
brought back my happiness. 

Now w^ were passing Trottiscliffe where I had often Stayed 
as a child. I acroi»s the fields to see the c^wls ^ 



the converted oasthouse. I imagined I caught a glimpse of them 
twinkling back to me. 

At Charing I remembered going, the year before, on my 
walking tour, to fetch some milk, and discovering that the 
built out of the remains of an archbishop’s palace. 
A gothic archway, a lancet window, a broken stone wall, come 
Upon suddenly, in the evening light, had seemed enchanted. 

Wherever I looked I saw things to remind me of that tour. 
The castle at Chilham, perched on its hill in the heart the 
tt^es, brought back my tiredness under the hot sun, my sense of 
(s^^Isolation in a world ol motor-cars and melting tar. 

The ambulance stopped m Canterbury and the men got out 
to buy cigarettes and run into the courtyard of an mn. While 
we waited, I thought of tlie )outh hostel, I had spent 

the night with fort) Dutch bo)s. Soon after supper they had 
begun to sing in the paved garden by the canal. They had con- 
tinued to sing most of the night, rocking the double-decker 
bunks in the dormitory until the metal joints let out animal 
squeaks and groans. 

The men came back and we started again. Now that we were 
so near our destination my heait was sinking. I hated the 
’%rive, to stop and I dreaded the thought of the unknoWn 
iftirsing home, the matron, hei nuiscs. 

The ambulance passed down a long road half country, half 
town, then turned a corner, and almost at once turned again^ 
into^ gravel drive. I was just in lime to see cement balls on 
^ brick gate pillars, a grey rough cast house, white balconies, 
and window-frames that had withstood ficice wind and rain. 

'Hie door was opened by the fat, short owner-matron her- 
self. She wore no cap and was dressed all in black. She led the 
Way through the dark hall, hei heels clapping on the polished 
. wood-block floor. I saw a brass jug gleaming and some late 
rixtnias in a bowl ; then I was earned down a narrow passage 
“stod found myself in a bedroom with a french-window as big 
^ door. Perhaps the room had once been a garage, 

at the side of the house, cut off from all the other 



I gazed round me at the high white bed, the beetroot-pink 
curtains, the new-lit fire just scenting the air with smoke; 
but what held my attention was the shaggy Indian carpet* It 
was unexpectedly white, with coarse flowers and leaves twin- 
ing over it — ^perhaps the ugliest thing in an ugly room. But it 
was not ugliness that I was dwelling on as I stared at it; I was 
hugging to myself the feeling of having a room of my own 
again. The stillness fascinated me; no footsteps in the ward, 
no calling, groaning, crying, swearing, snapping, laughing, 
joking — only the sound of the wind and the fire and perhaps 
the distant mumble of the sea. 

I smiled at Clare dazedly; the fat matron had me slipped 
into the bed. She told the ambulance men to eat their lunch 
in the kitchen, then bustled out of the room herself. 

Clare and I hardly had time to talk about the escape from 
hospital, the happiness of the dri\c , be fore she was back 
cold meat, floury potatoes and pickle thest \\ c re for Clare, UOt 
for me. I had to wait till the cornet lunch-time for my meal* 

I watched Clare eating huriRdls. Ihcie was a feeling of 
urgency in the air — the ambulance men were impatient— 
the matron would disappro\e — there was some threat han^ng 
over us. V 

Clare jumped up, kissed me and disappeared. I heiird her 
footsteps ringing on the tiled passage, thui no sound till the 
ambulance started. I listened as the faint humming of tiie 
wheels faded to nothing 

I was alone in ni) loom, lost, abandoned in a strange place. 
I gazed into the fire, it mo\eeI and lustleel as if hands were 
pushing through the pile of wood and eoal I pictured r^-hot 
fingers groping, and then a glowing face thiust up with name^ 
blue eyes. Round the he'ad cuileel oiange flames like small 
snakes. The mouth was open and a forked lizard tongue darted 
in and out. 

The image was broken up by the click of women’s heek 
in the passage again. 1 hurriedly composed my face and sat up. 
Now that I was ^one, an exa^erated desire to please 
hold Ifelt bound to pacify, to alky, to charm if 



A rather tall nurse, bearing my lunch tray, pushed open the 
door. She wore glasses and her eyes behind them looked small 
and of little value ; but they moved sharply, like sparrows’ eyes. 
She swivelled them down to me on the bed and said abruptly, 
looking after you.” Then she put the tray and the bed- 
table across my knees and stood over me. I smiled, but there 
was no answering smile. I tried to talk, but my conversation 
did not soften her. She seemed to be contemplating me as a 
duld or a cow might. There was slight curiowty but almost no 
other show of feeling At last she left, still unsmiling, having 
decided, I thought, that I was harmless and easy to manage. 

Her unresponsneness had chilled me, and I lay looking at 
my lunch without interest ; but when I dug into the mashed 
potato and creamed chicktn and found that they were good, 
every other feeling was swallowed up m the importance of 
food. Nothing else mattered for the moment ; the pleasantness 
of life seemed largely to depend on the goodness of the meals. 
1 thought of the evil hospital food and enjoyed my shudders. 

The stillness in the loom was balm, and yet it frightened me. 
I wished perversely to be reassuitd b) the noise of the ward. 
I felt the isolation of my room at the end of the passage with 
no other door neai . Then I huggt d the icalisation to me, loving 
i|, cherishing it, thinking that for days now, weeks and months, 
I could be still, with no one but the nurse to come near me. I 
could dream on the pillow all day, watching the fire ana the 
Nativity, which Clare had hung abo^e the mantelpiece for me. 

The rain would beat down on the huge glazed doors ; but I 
would be safe m my garage bedroom, my new haven and 
refuge. 

l^te that evening the doctor came to see me. He was grey- 
haired and smiling and he talked about religion, lunch with 
Ae Archbishop, and his latest poem on Ethiopia. He smiled to 
himsdf, as if the memory of his lines pleased him. I asked if he 
mtended to publish his poem, but he answered, “Not on your 
llBel** and smiled even more secretly. Then he whipped back 
^^ba^othes, ejeamined me in a Hash and was goiie« 



XV 


T he sun shone down on the bed, dazzling my eyes, 
telling me clearly that London was left far behind. Out-* 
side my window birds dance d and bounced on the grass 
path, which led between borders to a thatched summer-houser 
The birds chattered and screeched so violently that T' 
climbed out of bed and mo\cd towards the window with a 
piece of breakfast toast in my hand I thrt w dowm the crumbs 
and stood breathing in the autumn morning air, while a]} 
round me the birds snapped up the morsels They were so 
filled with love of food that the) had no room for fear. 

I tried to imagine the person who had lived m my room 
before me; and I saw a woman, tall, tottering, emaciated, 
who held out her hand for the birds to light upon. She had 
taught them to expect bread ever) morning as their right. 
The wmd blew the folds ot her long, witch-like dressing- 
gown; but she sta)ed outside with the birds. 

Nurse Goff interrupted the bird’s breakfast and took me 
up steep stairs to the bathroom. I climbed one at a time and 
she waited behind, patiently, to catch me if I fell. When we 
reached the steaming room, she left me. I locked the door 
thankfully and began to lower myself into the bath. The great 
effort of climbing the stairs had exhausted me, and I wanted 
to lie in the hot water for a long time ; but first I had to aitange 
my face-flannel as a cushion between the bottom of my spine 
and the hard enamel of the bath. 

I lay there soaking and dreaming until I was dMudbed l|f 
fe^ ^ MsdM* It was 
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me that my aunt had telephoned and would soon be upon me. 
As I tried to hurry, I felt secretly pleased that my uncle had 
been knighted a few years before. It was ignoble, too contcmp- 
s[ tiblcjover to mention, but I hoped that this fact might awe 
Nurs^ Goff, hold her in check jjust a little. Already I thought 
|^9|icecl a tamer note in her voice. Then I was afraid that the 
^^mowledge might have quite an opposite effect, filling her with 
scorn for all such dingy clap-trap so that she behaved 
even greater sternness. 

, had a vague fond feeling for my aunt, because she had been 
^'gOod to me as a child, giving me presents and delicious 
to eat whenever I went to her house; but I had not 
^^en her lately and felt anxious about our meeting. That she 
not my real aunt, but the second wife of the man who had 
“^^ittarried my mother’s sister, gave me an added sense of being 
^separate. I wanted her to be pleased with me and I wanted 
^ myself not to be disappointed in her. 

She came with her smoke-coloured chow dog and her 
invalid pekinese. Baby. Bab) had once nearly broken her back, 
land so had to be carried everywhere. A large box of chocolates 
was tucked under my aunt’s other arm, while over it hung a 
^ghtly patterned dressing-gown. In her gloved hand she held 
bunch of garden -wet roses with tough sturdy mahogany-red 
tbpms on the short thick stalks. 

i was taken back at once to childhood, to the days when a 
from her meant everything delightful. She sat down on the 
Spreading out my presents and allowing Baby to crawl 
over the eiderdown. The chow sat on the floor and showed its 
blacic tongue to me, hoping for a chocolate, but my aunt and 
I took no notice ; we were too busy talking. 

^We had only just settled into this conversation of other days, 
"when toy aunt jumped up and said, ‘‘We two must have a long 
we’ve got so much to say to each otherl” 
tl^ she was gone, with Baby in her arms and the chow 
[ ^uctantly, its eyes still fixed on the diocolate-box. 
" hendldered, until I remembered hei' i«iidd«B ap- 

*0. ^ J't , 1 1, * 
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My aunt drove away to do her shopping, and the day 
stretched endlessly before me, I seemed to have no place in the 
room, the hoiiSe, or the town. Nothing boynd me to my sur- 
roundings. I floated. 

I even felt pleased when the matron came in, althoi^h she 
asked rather inqmsitive questions about my aunt and fl^jped 
a duster as she talked. I was beginning to wonder how Iqng 
she would stay, when there was a knock at the door and a 
woman with square-cut grey hair looked in. This was 
masseuse. Matron introduced her to me as Miss Pierce, thelk 
left us togethi r. H 

Miss Pierce was athletic. She was small and thin, Sht 
moved with quick agile jeiks, and when she began kneadil^ 
my legs I could feel the sticngth in her fingers. Once or twieef 
she became quite painful, but wc had quickly begun to taflc 
with ease and so I stifled my grunts 

She was telling me about her early life in London, when she 
cooked her food on a gas-ring and longed all day to live in the" 
country. At last she had sased up enough money to buy a 
house and move. She came to the seaside and now she drove 
in her car to her patients, morning and afternoon. In the 
evenings she returned and had tea with her friend who kept 
an arts-and-crafts shop The re*st oi the evening was spent in 
doing housework, cooking the supper, reading, and maldog 
toys, embroidered gloses, tca-cosies and painted boxes for 
the shop. 

It sotmded a delightfully snug life, and I fold her that th®. 
early hard work m London had bee n w oi ih it 

There was something hardy and masculine about Miss 
Pierce, Perhaps it was her abrupt mosemont, or her sardtmic 
way of talking about hardship and struggle. Life seemed on a 
level with sport; it was serious, esen dangerous, but pever 
baffling or terrible. Yet she was \ei\ ftmimne, too, when she 
used old-fashioned school-boys’ slang, and w'hen she flicked me 
li|^tly on the stomach and said, “Gjme on now, my Ifd, I 
wammdoyour back, so turn over.” 
f J^rce and thought about her ^teir#^'hid 



me. 


1 thought about her grey page-boy's hair, her bright 
lipstick, her thin arms and her muscular hands and neck, her 
sporting, no-nonsense talk, and the life she had made for her- 
She seemed incongruous; but, in b^r usual way, how was 
she fitted together! How neat and workmanlike she was! 
There was a touch of mystery, too, in her manner of coming 
and going. She would walk towards you, or away, casually, 
almost striding; yet you felt that as she moved she had impor- 
ttot, even sinister thoughts in her head. She appeared to be 
^w^ighing schemes which she had no intention of imparting to 
Ihiyone. Thus when she spoke all was openness and common 
sepse, but when she was seen walking she seemed altogether 
dfeeper and more disquieting. 

As the day wore on, Nurse GoflF came i> treat me witl^l 
less suspicion; she even began to talk. While she shut the* 
window, drew the curtains, and poked the fire after tea, she 
told me that she was the daughter of a rich farmer in Wiltshire, 
who had disapproA ed strongly of her passion to be a dancer, 
'not thinking it a ladylike or respectable career for one of his 
daughters. And so she had at last decided on nursing, since this 
was almost the only profession for women held in any esteem 
by him. 

Whenever she could, she went back to her family for 
CSiristmas. Then the) had great times, eating and drinking and 

S parties. There was more than a hint of opulence and 
in all Nuise Goff\ descriptions. One was not allowed 
to forget that one was talking to someone who had been for- 
bidden by her father to be a dancer. I tried to imagine her in 
ballet-skirt and blunt-toed dirty satin shoes, with dark hair 
pl^tered on her forehead and breath coming in gasps. ... It 
was difficult. She was so tall, so rigid, so unlike any dancer I 
bad seen. 

My attention had strayed; I was now being told about a 
ytfuspg man. My room had not been inhabited before me by 
J^f^^l^mdoving skeleton-witch of my fancy, but by this yoimg 
dark and solid and Nurse GoffV She 

an4 solidity, 



the romantic meeting: how he lay in the bed when she fiwt 
saw him, how carefully she nursed him, how their conver- 
sations began, and how they now spent their free afternoons 
together. For his birthday she had given him a silver cigarette- 
case, and at Christmas he was to have gold cuff-links engraved 
with his initials. 

The story of Nurse Goff’s love affair unfolded. I listened, 
even noted details in my mind, but so much talk all day had 
exhausted me and I had no feeling left. Gradually I drifted 
from Nurse Goff — only heard her voice as a stream, tinkling 
far away. 

1 waited passively for her to go out and leave me alone with 
the licking, jumping, fire shadows. 



XVI 


V , * T ABOUT twelve o’clock on the third day Mark sud- 
n-’ £J^ denly appeared. He came into the room smiling to 
''A jL himself, breezily holding out his hand, as if we wer<> 
’ Victorian merchants about to do a deal. He often made thcs<^ 
lltystiiying artificial entrances. I never completely understood 
why, usually explaining them to myself simply as “nervous- 
ness”. 

He told me now that he had been giving drawing lessons 
’ to an admiral’s daughter, and that the admiral’s wages had 
paid the expensive fare from London. 

“I can come and sec you every week while the job lasts,” 
he said. 

, ’The ungrateful thought, ‘ ‘ Do I want to see Mark every 
.W^k?” flickered for a moment, then was stifled, and we 
down happdy to lunch. 

/ fo some ways things were as they had been. The huge purplc- 
J)i|ack shadow of the hospital had gone and we could breathe 
freely. We had a room and a fire to ourselves. In snugness and 
privacy we could talk all day, describing plans for the future, 
recounting bits of gossip, dramatising amusing little incidents. 
.• Mark looked round my room, then out into the garden 
?jwl|fere the birds were still picking up stray crumbs. We began 
about the matron; in a moment he was burlesquing 
^‘"*1if,me, swelling himself out to suggest her gran<i» 

|, copying her tituppy st^ ami ^ Wcosy 

nipt;, .its 


FJourishing his handkerchief, he swept round the room, just 
as she did with her yellow duster. He was a mimic who could 
give curiously true impressions of things seen or heard only 
once. When he started on Nurse Goff, he brought out all the. 
potato quality of her short-sighted eyes. He parodied her 
unblinking, judging stare, her air of one standing stiff-necked 
behind stone batUeme|its, limbs encased in armour, face, 
alwrys and unwaveringly, a “poker face”. 

I watched and listened and laughed ; and part of me won- 
dered what was revolting in mimicry. Was it revolting because 
a human being appeared to turn himself into a mouth-piecafj 
a puppet? — ^lor puppets are always threatening and gririu 
I wondered and pondered, noting each movement of Awk's»‘ ' 

Presently lu came back into his own shell and told me 
his new pupil — how pretty and untaUnted she was, hoiqi^ 
willing to learn, how full of admiration for him. Then at tEe 
end of the description he brought out the plum he had bem 
saving till the last: on the first day that lu lunched vrith tike, 
family in their Kensington flat the cook had burst into idu). 
room at the end of the meal and given notice. 

“But why, cook, do you want to go’” asked the admiral 
anxiously. “Don’t you like it here ? Is therL too much to do?” 

“No, it isn’t that, sir,” said the cook, breathing hard, l^e 
seemed to be keeping back something which caused her great 
agitation. 

“Then what is it?” the Admiral said. 

“I’d rather not tell ” The cook’s mouth shut and became 
ominously pursed, but the admiral seas unse ise and pressed her. 

“Oh, come, cook,” he said; ‘‘)ou can’t leave us without 
telling us why.” 

Then the flood of the cook’s indignation evas loosed. “Well, 
if you must know, there’s a couple of young lady lovets next 
door to me, down below in the ser\ ant’s quarters, and the 
walls are that thin I can hear every word, and I don't knovtf 
what adl besides 1 1 don’t like it, I can tell you — ^not a bitl*' 

a terrible silence in the room, then the cook went ' 
ont wj^Jpat the admiral and wc» 
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to deal with the situation. But they were unequal to it. Mark 
said that the hot, embarrassed atmosphere became almost 
choking. He wanted to burst into wild guffaws, and was only 
sav^ by his pupil, who jiunped up hurriedly from the table 
and whisked him into her own private room. There they both 
exploded, rolling about in agonies of laughter. 

. In this way, telling stories and laug^g, we passed most of 

the day. 

light had begun to fade before Mark at last stood up to 
He promised to order an easel and more paints and brushes 
for me at Winsor & Newton’s, then asked if I wanted anything 
" Sse in London. I shook my head and felt that I was coming to 
again. I watched him do up the belt of his navy-blue rain- 
take up his umbrella and dark hat and move towards the 
^door. He seemed effaced, anonymous, concealed. The dark uni- j 
form was a protecti\e colouring so that he should pass unnoticed, 
so that he should see without being seen. “He is like the secret 
' agent of some scheming eighteenth-century prince,” I thought. 
*^e ought really to be mixed up in some court intrigue.” 

Aloud I said, “Go out through the french- window, then 
you won’t ha\c to pass the matron’s office and she won’t 
IK able to spring out on you and start a cross-examination. I 
can walk into the garden with you.” 

**But you oughtn’t to go out,” he said. 

*‘Oh yes, why not?” I got out of bed, put on the dressing- 
gciwnmy aunt had brought me, and walked very slowly down 
the grass path with Mark. 

A night wind blew through the bushes in unaccountable little 
gnst3. 1 bowed my head and thrust each hand up the opposite 
jSileeve, making a muff, Chinese fashion. Now that Mark was 
going, talkseemed to flow moreand more freely and rewardingly. 
There was a rush of words, because the time was so short. 

" The skirts of my dressing-gown blew open. I saw my pyjamas 
md "was filled with an extraordinary and foolish pride. I was 
hito the garden in pyjamas, obeying my own whim, 
and nobody bad interfered with me. It was ahnost a forgotten 



As we approached the gate with its stone balls, a small dark 
blue car drew up, a man got out and walked over the gravel. 

I turned away at the sight of him, but Mark said, “That’s a - 
doctor, because of the little black bag. He’ll wonder what on 
earth you’re doing out here in your pyjamas.’’ 

I said Let him wonder, ’ ’ and walked with Mark into the road. 

“Go back quickly, or you’ll get me into trouble,” he said. 
“Th'* matron will think that I’ve enticed you out here, and 
then she won’t let me come again.” 

We said goodbye and I watched him walk away. Once he^ 
^looked round and I waved my hand, but he only Jerked his 
umbrella in an abrupt, stealthy way. He turned the comer and 
was gone. 

As 1 walked back, along the grass verge, so that there shou]i|. 
be no crunch of gravel, a great spring ot life seemed to bubble 
up in me. “Surely I have been asleep,” I felt, “blotted out by 
greyness and unreal horror, and how I’m a\sakening. Hyacin^ 
bulbs, when spring comes, suddenly find that they are no longer 
degraded, crackling onions, but stilt green towers, jangling wid» 
crisp bells and caught in a trance of scent , heavy and swinuniilg 
as chloroform. I am like that. ” 1 \\ as not laughing at myself. 

This quiet exuberance brimmed o\ er, seeming to flow out 
through my finger-tips. I made for mj garage svindow wath no 
fear of anything left in me. But just before I reached the 
summer-house the front-door clicked, and, looking up, I saw 
the man with the bag coming straight tow ards me instead of re- 
turning to his blue car. 

I stood still, my muscles taut for a fight, my mood broken to 
pieces. What did he want? What was he going to say? 

He was tall and dark and dressed in dark clothes. His body 
seemed elastic but not light. As he came nearer, I saw that he 
was looking into me with eyes that could not pierce, becatise 
they were too brown and soft, too like a stag’s eyes. His chin 
was cleft, his lips square and good ; but a harshness from nose 
to mouth reminded me of Charles the Second’s portraits. His 
ex|)frei8ion was too concentrated and searching. He did not 
coiioilUlM npe. 1 thou^t of him as an inquiaitori and, smiling 



with anxiety and annoyance, I lifted my head to confront him 
and keep him at bay. 

“Hullo,” he said, “I’m coming to see you tomorrow. My 
p$rftier’s going away for a few days.” 

r was suddenly conscious of my tangled hair, imcut for 
yaedcs. Was it a disagreeable mop to someone so well clipped 
trimmed? Did he criticise the crumpled pyjamas and 
' flbwered dressing-gown — so obviously chosen by a woman for 
'a man? Was I being quickly slipped into a pigeon-hole marked, 
^‘“Peculiar — (needs handling)”? This wave of self-conscious- 
must have been due to the unexpected friendliness of his 
l^yptoach. I had expected grimness, therefore friendliness 
^ came as a shock. 

* He began to ask me about myself and tht London hospital. 
The wind and the gathering darkness were disregarded while he* 
listened to me. Atlasthesaid, “Well, you /lavehada bad time.” 

Could it be true ? Could he really think that I had had a bad 
time? No doctor had eser said that to me before. The words 
seemed to strike out of me a response of pure pleasure. 

“I ought to go in,” I said flatly, wanting to be alone with 
my pleasure. 

“Yes, perhaps you ought!” There was a mock threat in his 
voice and he was smiling, showing his teeth. “When I saw 
you at the gate I wondered how you’d got loose. Matron would 
have Ets.” 

I began at once to walk towards my window. 

“Goodbye,” he said, waving his case at me as he turned 
jaway. He took long strides, which reminded me of some 
cartoon — ^Johnny Walker, Uncle Sam, or perhaps the Great 
Big Scissor Man. 

I went in, with my arms clutched across my chest now, 
Ihjti^ing some valuable thing. 

> TnO exuberance was bubbling up in me again. Mark and the 
' iikdiolh day had been merged in the last five minutes. I kept 
myself, “I wonder why I didn’t like the look of him. 
WbA yw wibng with him? Or is there something' wroi^ with 
Itj^ickrus of everybody ?’ ’ 

la*. 
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I WOKE up in thp night and remembered that he was coming^ ' 
to see me, A delightful feeling of security spread over me,^. 
It was as if all the problems and difficulties of this new 
Hife had been halved, because I had found a doctor vrbo aj^ 
peared to be human. ! 

Then I told myself that I was a fool, that I learnt no lesso^ 
from experience. In the morning he would be exactly like ^ 
the others — a bright and breezy, free and easy machine. Every- 
thing hidden under this disguise. 

But the delusion still persisted . I heard his different step in 
the tiled passage, his different way of opening the door. Then 
he was smiling at me, making me conscious of his ears. Did the 
comers of his mouth point to them ? What caused the play&l 
monkey-satyr look — the forest look, botli wild and amused, of 
long ago? It went strangely with his sober doctor’s clothes. ' 

After his ears and teeth, 1 was most aware of the extreme 
whiteness of his cuffs and shirt-front. I don’t suppose I had 
expected dirty linen, but this dull rich whiteness, unspoilt by 
any stripe, held niy attention and I could not help regretting 
the short life of such ffesliness. There was a morning feeBhg 
about altogether that ga\e me an ache, a longing to be vigorous 
again. 

He walked up and down the loom, asking me more ques- 
tions ; then he sat down on the bed and saw how thin I was< |flo 
loo);^ ^ die colour of my eyelids inside. He said tbit I should 
have cnUKDEi^oa my porr^ge eyery morning, and other things 


to make me &tter. I remember my surprise as I watched him 
writiiig^the list down for Matron. To ^ ordered such things 
was- like being a child again, with someone above you who 
brooded over your welfare and took*all the responsibility. 
" kittle attentions after the indiffereitce of hospital struck me as 
«)|ptost too refined, too delicate. Thii was not true, hard- 
lieaded doctoring, but cosseting, coddling. But in spite of my 
“rnfatyust of it, I liked it, it was just what I needed at that 
moment. It began to melt my own hard ignoring, my refusal 
|| hf> thought for my body, that had grown up in the sour 
Tatmosphere of the hospital. 1 saw that I ought to think kindly 
» of my body and respect it, as I used to do before this catas* 

^ trophe. 

, I wanted him to stay so much that I began tu talk very quickly 
't and animatedly in an attempt to keep him. I did not like my. 
feverishness, but the rest of the day seemed to threaten me. 
Empty and hollow, it stretched before me without end. I half 
wished that he had not made me more aware with his interest. 


his kindness, that I had been left in the shell I had grovm. 

Of course my eagerness to keep him only reminded him 
that there were other patients to be \isited. He looked at his 
^ watch, got up and smilingly disappeared. 

There I was, just as I knew I should be, left alone in the bed 
in dte pink curtained room, with the white blanket of empti* 
ness crowding dovra to overwhelm me. 

i beard the quick animal clip-clopping of Matron’s Uttje 
shoes, then she was bobbing round the room, flicking her 
eternal ladylike duster, asking me saucily over her shoulder 
bow I liked my new doctor. 

' It was clear that Dr. Farley was a favourite, that I was ex- 
pected to be enthusiastic, and so something perverse prompted 
me to say, “Oh, he’s quite nice, 1 think.*’ 


hfy voice was tired, far-away, utterly preoccupied wiUi self, 
bridled and almost made a cracking noise with the 
but she found little more to say. My kick of remojue 
bet. 1 was pleased, for 1 felt I did i»>t WStlt to bear 


piter. t was pi 
jiii bad p tell] 
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When my aimt came she, too, talked of him, saying, “Oh, 
Dr. Farley is a darling.” To me her tone was a little too quiet, 
too “religious”. The words seemed to become a ritual phrase, 
a dogma, so that in imagination I heard them intoned 1^ a 
thousand voices in some vast cathedral. “Dr. Farley is a 
darling. Dr. Farley is a darling, ’ ’ over and over again. 

Both doctors had su^ested that 1 should practise walkii^ 
so I now began to go out every afternoon with Nurse GoC 
She would burden me with too many jerseys and scarves^ put 
two grim rubber ferruled sticks in my hands, then take 
very slowly along the pavement outside the nursing home. 

People turned to look at us, or glanced from the comers of , 
their eyes. Our slow progress together with my two sticks and 
Nurse Goff’s Rying white cap and red-lined cloak made a litthi 
spectacle. Nurse Goff glared through her glasses withoblt 
moving her head to right or to left. She was like an inhimijm 
guardian — a fiery watch-dog or steel robot. But I found mys^ 
almost enjoying the inquisitiveness, not resenting it. It was as 
if my nature, determined to find pleasure somewhere, drew 
it from the stares of the people, although at any other time it 
would have felt outraged and provoked. 

Nothing could change my position ; therefore 1 must oajoy 
being coloured, outlandish — like a rarely seen monkey on a 
barrel-organ, or an anachronistic church procession in dull 
commercial streets. 


I spoke to myself like this, to heal my wound, and I was 
successful, for everything pleased me on those walks. I was 
untroubled. I loved the broad leaves in the gutter, splendid, 
decaying, rich, like some rare food ; and the sound of the feet 
on the pavement, ringing ainl )ct thick, not hollow. Even the 
soft padding of the rubber ferrules hold a fascination. Some- 
times when I looked across the fields to the shining roof of the 
house where my aunt lived i would see beyond it a sudden 
glin t of cold sunlight on the leathery grey spread of the sea; I 
^t dien for a sparkling moment that anytldng might happen^ 
that b um*'" beings were never really trapped. 

My werndm* at beh^ out in the world again, v^aUdogtm iny 





own feet, mtist have softened Nurse Goff towards me, for one 
day so &r as to say, “Poor ladl People look at you 

becM^t’tn in my uniform. I’ll ask Matron if I can come out in 
nuilB ntort time. 

t vms surprised — she had seemed to notice itothing — and I 
ihink I was pleased. In many ways it was easier to go out 
vrith an unyielding pillar, a wire armature draped in 
'^^"and cloak. If she came to life for me, I would have to be 
to talk, to listen, when all the time my thoughts would 
c’itway. 

,ftlimembered that Nurse Goff had come to life when she 
me about her lover; and she had come to life, too, when 
4^ilrrived back rather early from the batlnoom one day and 
ll^d her munching. 

I’ve stolen a chocolate out of the box your a\mt brought 
lU,” she said, half laughingly confident, half shame-faced. 

But those times had been different ; she had been using first 
iny ears to pour her story into, then my chocolates. Now she 
‘'deemed to be imagining my feelings disinterestedly, and so I 
was embarrassed. 

^yhen we got back to the nursing home. Matron would 
, make a great fiiss, asking us how far we had been, exaggerating 
my Improvement under her roof, running to get the jam and 
tliK sepnes for tea. She would try to say things to please me. 
, Once it tras, “How nice you look in that grey suit!” But my 
jprt|n<Bce was so strong that I could only reply in a gruff voice, 
^^**Itii»*tgrey; it’s a sort of greenish tweed.” 

' “**Do you call that green?” she exclaimed, a little shrilly, 
“it looks grey to me.” 

I was churlishly silent. 

imisted, growing obstinate, hating my dull resistance. 
It seined impossible for me to be fair to Matron. 
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I T WAS juit as I was about to go for one of those little wailks 
on a Saturday that my aunt arrived with my brother. He « 
had been asked down for the week-end to sec me in my new ' 
surroundings. ' 

The afternoon was grey and sullen, with the trees weal^, 
swaying against the dull, hopeless sky. We all smiled, bulb 
there seemed no link. We were quite divided. And I bitterly 
regretted the family I had been bom into. It was not diat thej 
were wrong or that I was wrong. It was the connection Aai 
was freakish, invalid, arbitrary. 

After the first few words, my aunt left us. “1 know you two 
will have lots to talk about together,” she said. But when we 
were alone we seemed to become even more numbed. My 
brother went to look out of the window. He stood there 
dejectedly, asking me all over again if I had everything i 
wanted, if I liked the nursing home, if he could do anything 
for me in London. But all the tune his eyes were fixed rather 
desperately on the dying stalks of the flowers, the scatter of 
yellow leaves over the grass and the beds, the holes in the 
thatch of the summer-house where the birds had nested. 

Nurse Golf brought tea in early, and I thought, “Now some- 
thing may melt, something may happen ; w'e may be able to 
talk." 

{ looked at my brother’s face. The absent smile was still 
th^, the anxiety to please, yet to escape. And when ! saw 
hiiA through his rock-cake, gulping the hod ttiH, I 
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knew that nothing could be done. I sat still, just dully waiting 
for him to go. Even my anger and sorrow at the failure were 
becQliing uouded and submerged. 

At last he contrived to get himself out of the chair and to the 
doot; while he was standing there, saying goodbye, the flood 
o||dbame and relief and sheer indifference that streamed out 
<lroqth our bodies seemed to engage in the middle of the room 
seeflie up into something like a water-spout. 

' '/His,going drained me of everything. I was washed up on a 
dfeSMt beach where all was changed and made impossible. 
*;VVrlting in my notebook, drawing, reading, dreaming, were as 
^'imthinkable, as meaningless as playing Patience. All feeling for 
* mjiTJelf seemed dead, therefore I was evil, snapping down on 
■ jcvery impulse to live, to work, demolislurg every suggcstioij( 
that might have helped to break the spell. 

I saw all at once that visits, either pleasant or painful, were 
beginning to leave me with this sensation of power gone, of 
lack and dislocation. It was the sensation of the prisoner 
growing in me. I felt that the room, the house, the garden and 
the strip of road outside w ere as poisoning as iron-spiked walls. 
1 must get out and away from them. 1 must go do^vn to the 
front and see my aunt and brother again; for although we had 
only just parted and our meeting had come to nothing, 1 had a 
sudden longing to be with them, to stay with the people who 
had known me all my life. If I could do that, the rat that was 
gnawing me inside might stop. It seemed the only possible 
thing to do. 

I told myself violently, “You can do it; it isn’t far. You’ve 
bloody got to.’’ 

This phrase I said over and over again. It suddenly leapt 
^ into my mind to stimulate me. It must have been remembered 
. from some book. The strangeness of using “bloody’’ without 
**W!b 11” had made me store the sentence away, and now I 
playssl with it, always pronouncing the “bloody’’ in what I 
Iq^^iiggbied'was a rich uncouth north-country accent. 

. 6*®*^ “^ergy and turned my thou^ts inoi^cahly 
' *0 religion. Perhs^ 



perhaps if I put all my trust in what was called God I would be 
able to do anything. All hate and fear and limitation m^ht &11 
away, and I would see cardboard horrors overtumTO and 
blown along ridiculously by a great rushing Wind. 

This was the beginning of an ecstatic mood that had come 
upon me perhaps twice before in my illness and certa|||ly 
several times in my childhood. But this last state was noMe 
strange and rather terrible by a disillusionment which shot 
through the exaltation, so that the two emotions, woven to- 
gether and yet striving against each other, were formed into a 
dizzying, splintering pattern. 

At one moment I was telling myself not to dare to believe in 
such absurdities, and the next 1 was carried up and licked rotii^ 
by flames of ohrill vitality that promised with their shooth^ 
and flashing to destroy for ever the spongy, tripc-hke substancO 
threatening me. 

I put on gloves and coat, took up only one of the sticks^ 
opened the ponderous frcnch-wmdow and walked as quickly as 
I could through the garden. 

Matron was at her desk in the window of her “office” ; she 
looked up as I passed, but nothing could nonplus me. I toM 
myself that her presence there was an advantage. I could call 
out in a voice that I knew would reassure her, “I’m just going 
out alone to practice walking for a little,” then she would 
smile and nod her head and worry no more about me. I knew it. 

There was a bridge over the railway outside the nursing- 
home. I crossed it now and looked down into the deep cutting. 
Far below me the steel rails, like never-ending stilettos, 
seemed to pierce into the grey, veined, bulging heart of the 
future. They were for me a symbol of sharp tmgling excite- 
ment, everlasting inquisitiveness and fierceness. 

I started to walk down the track which led to the front. 


On the left was a hedge, on the right a wooden fence and 
scattered houses with undeveloped gardens, and mournful 
Strips of field still unbought. Rounded stones and e^ed flints 
poued through the flattened, sill^ mud of the track, and there 
were detfi^puddles. 
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About half-way down I clutched the fence and leant against 
it. My, body was crying out for stillness and relief, but xny mind 
said o^temptuously, “Go on! Get down I Don’t fall to pieces 
,here1”^ 

V ^ Afiter a few minutes I was able to force myself on ; but now 
ihipandscape seemed to be taking on an ugly significance. I 

that the vacant^plots between the raw gardens and 
' hpuses had probably been left desolate in supers^tious fear, 
of vile crimes committed there. Perhaps in the moon- 
over and over again, night after night, a little child’s 
/itOEfceious murder would be re-enacted; or there would be 
figures loping over the ground, arms outstretched 
lily, white hair on the palms of the brown -pink hands, 
eir fingers would be webbed. Yellow fangs, hollow and 
,'^tten, would jut from their dripping jaws, and eyes, on fire 
t with hate and lust, would be swimming and swirling as my 

V head was swirling. 

I began to see my aunt’s house as a goal — a goal like the 
' C^oss in that child’s prayer book picture, where a woman with 
streaming hair is shown clinging to the base in utter exhaustion, 
while storm clouds part, the sun breaks through and one sees 
the terrible length of her pilgrimage. 

When I came out on to the road behind the houses on the 
"^liff, a tram was just passing, and it appeared so grotesque, so 
strange, that I had to stop and watch. But the elaborate late 
nineteenth-century shape seemed to lack something. The 
^ clan^ng and snapping and sparking of the tram made me think 
that it should be some sort of giant mechanical crow ; therefore 
why were there no metal wings flapping by clockwork, no 
eyes or iron beak in front ? 

4 ttaned to the right and thought that if only I could reach 
4he garden gate of my aunt’s house all would be well. 1 could 
»nk,!ddwn Aen into some bed — not a human bed, I told myself 
^ my confusion, but a flower-bed where the earth would be as 
aoift |ttd^veloping as bran. Hidden in the bran-pie, w^o could 
woidd safe waiting there until I had recovered, 
the Day of Resurrection^y^^^l^ll^ing 
U<i 



up out of the ground, transformed, perfect, like a dull rocket 
that bursts at last. And evety horrible thing would be wiped 
out and the calmest joy would grow and grow and grow. 

Now I was close to the house I had gazed at every day on my 
walks with Nurse Goff, and now I was through the gate with 


its rose arch ; but instead of collapsing into one of the feath||||^ 
brown borders, I was walking between them soberly, then 
ringing the front-door bell and asking if my aunt was in. 

“Yes, my lady is in, but she is resting," said the pleasant-s 
skinned maid in a voice so delicate, so sleek that I Imew she 


had been practising, perhaps watching her mouth in the 
mirror. Her face was creamy and Mongolian and willingly 
obedient ; the idea suddenly came to me that my aunt had barn 
teaching her nice maid to articulate “My lady" so perfectly,* 
SO separately, so pf'culiarly. Could she have done such a thing?’J 
Was It like her, or ridiculously out of character’ How amustt^^ 
it was to imagine her mouthing the plummy ^\ ords before her 
pupil. 

trom maids and mistresses mj mind jumped to the mistresses" 
connected with men ; and I saw many feathered and jewefled 
women kept in velvet Second hmpire workboxes by curious 
dandies with large chcioots between their teeth and eau-de- 
Cologne on their eyebrows. I saw the women as pets — chin- 
chilla Persian kittens on che'riy satin cushions — cadmium 
canary-birds in vermilion lacquer cages Would the colours 


and the images never stop forming? 

At this moment 1 vsas being led pist the case in the hall 
where my aunt kept hei collection of five-hundred dogs. 


Some were Chinese jade or amethvst earrings, some were 
silver and ivory; there were Copenhagen china ones, and 
glass ones out of Christmas crackers 1 immediately added to 
my list of pets a King Charles spaniel with goldfish eyes, wear- 
ing a diamond bracelet as a collar. 

Then I was left in the drawring-room doorway and I was 
looking at my brother sitting by the fire with a book. All "was 
as as could be. If I v^ked very slowly, tod, smiled 

calm]^, j^blips my brother would stop looking so ^Matirded; 
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perhaps he ^)vould take me for granted and go on with his book. 
But that was too much to e3q)ect. He jumped up, saying, ‘ ‘How 
did you get here ?’ ' 

“Walked,” I answered repressively, feeling that a fuss at 
that moment would be disastrous to me. Something would 
would fall down, be sick, begin to cry, disgrace 
itg^ilf m some way. 

My brother came across to me quickly, put me into a deep 
diait and dragged the low fire stool up for my feet. I felt now 
that I was sinking into the bran-pie and that before I sank too 
fejC I ought to make all the proper remarks. 

“I hope Aunt Josie won’t stop resting because I’ve come,’’ 
f%egm, but tile words formed rather slowly and painfully, 
and a lump like a potato seemed to fill my mouth, blocking ^ 
further attempts at polite conversation. . . , 

My brother was standing over me with a glass of sherry 
which he had brought from a side table. I saw out of the comer 
of my eye that there were little salt biscuits there, too, and I 
wished that he would pass me these, but he only insisted that I 
should drink. The taste reminded me of Sister m the hospital. 
What was she doing at that moment ? What patient had she put 
into my bed ? What were her thoughts as she hurried through 
the day? 

I fdt that something important was about to happen. It 
seemed that all my life was mapped out and that only the 
thinnest partition cut me off from the plan ; the match-boarding 
was splitting now, and perhaps, if 1 kept very still, I might soon 
get a glimpse of things that would come to pass in the future. 

But all that happened was that one of the logs on the fire 
began to hiss and sizzle damply. Baby, the Pekinese, gave her 
inwdid, watery little grunts, and the flame-light flickered on 
the Thibetan prayer-wheels and copper teapots with bird- 
headed $pouts. 

I come with such pain and labour to a place where 
etnp£i|less had arrived before me. 1 was too late^ something 
Ideoit jmd hollow had overtaken me and wriggled through the 
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“Be quiet, it is ordinary,” I told myself; “you cannot 
appreciate the ordinary because you are not normal tonight ; 
but one day you will want dullness and no help from outside — 
for only in dullness can your heart and mind grow, and only 
when other people and events leave you alone will you be able 
to fed that there is anything inside you at all. . . . ' 

“Outside the sea rushes to the cliffs, then sucks away, and 
in this room fires bum day after day. Whatever has happened 
to you, you still go on breathing, chu^ing like an intricate 
small engine that nothing can stop. Jogtrot rhythm, habit will 
drag you through almost everything and bring youiout on die 
other side — ^it does not matter in what condition. ’ ’ 

Here my aunt came downstairs and began to scold me with 
e severity that was perhaps not so very mock. She shook her 
head and smiled with fond reproach, but I was aware that she 
and my bi other were anxious that others should have the re-f 
sponsibility of me. When I heard a taxi being ordered, I felt like 
a present being posted back ungratefully before even the seal^ 
had been broken. 

“What will Dr. Farley say?” my aunt exclaimed with her* 
graceful impatient faked concent. I vtas \iolently annoyed that 
he should be dragged in as a bogt ) ; but her words made me 
aware of the destructiveness of my behaviour. How he would 
dislike the pointless little stir that I had made ! 

They got me up from the warm chair and put me into the 
taxi alone, telling the man where to take me. As we sped 
through the dark, I thought of each jard of the way that had 
cost me so much only a little time before. Now the yards were 
eaten up and forgotten m a moment. We w'ere flashing past 
the trams, the entrance of the rough track, the railway bridge ; 
and there was Matron standing in the lighted doorway of the 
nursing home. Against the orange light, the full dark mass of 
her was dignified. No details could be seen. Her simplicity 
alarmed me. She was in the right and 1 was in the wrong. It was 
plain that 1 should be in disgrace. 

She said almost nothing to me, but told Nurse Goff to take 
me zwtyto bed at once. 
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I lay there in the ^rk, with the fire banked with ashes to 
keep it alive through the night. Sometimes a coal moved 
furtivieJy and I saw for a moment a glowing eye-hole in the pile. 
My feet were walking still and burning, and my mind still 
deaerate with the problem of reaching my goal. 1 was so tired 
1||||b I had travelled for beyond rest. To lie down and be still 
^B^a torture, but to move about any more would have been 
'iMossible. 

V |i)<gan to long, as I had before, for some special smell, some 
roecial music that would fill me, lift me up and carry me away, 
me off the rocks of my body and sweep me into some 
^dettess, some vast expanse of blue-grey nothingness. 
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M y temperature was high in the morning, and there 
was an ache and tingle, almost delicious, in all tay 
limbs. The ankle that had been broken had swollen up 
a^in and turned to rich purple-blue ; but my mind was soothedl^ 
aiid I lay in the bed contented to do nothing, to eat nothing, 
only to drink and let the day trickle past me. 

Miss Pierce came at her usual time, but only to give tne 
one of her quick workmanlike glances and to say, “I don't 
think you’re well enough to be done today, we’d better leave 
it.” 

I was sorry, for I would ha\e liked her to rub my legs, even 
pinch them and slap them, to increase the tingle that seemed 
to free my thoughts and soothe me. 

Dr. Farley arrived after Miss Pierce. I could tell that my 
aunt had been talking to him. He was so careful and confident 
with me, as if a bird or an angel had given him a special know - 
ledge which he was modestly hiding. He said smilingly, “What 
a fool to overdo things like that!” but 1 could not respond or 
explain myself, being divided between the vague vain pleasure 
and the resentment that sprung up together when one knows 
that one has been discussed. 

In the evening, when tlic fever w^as even higher, a new 
night nurse came on duty and began at once to tell me of her 
own illn ess and to exhort me to use my will as she had used 
hers, ^e described the anaemia that had forced her to give 
up her work for two or three years. At first she could, not 
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bring herself to eat the raw liver that was prescribed, but she 
persevered until she found she could bear it, 

‘ ‘You can make up your mind to she said, * ‘if you 

try/^ Here she looked at me rather sharply to drive her lesson 
home. I saw that she was a much older woman than Nurse 
and that her face gained an unreal nutcracker severity 
from the curve and compression of her nose and lips. It was 
^as if a heavy weight on her head had crumpled the features 
underneath. Her eyes looked out over little sills of wrinkled 
'flesh. 

'“I was soon quite artful at disguising the flavour,’* she was 
saying; “I would chop the liver, sprinkle it with tomato 
ketchup, then sandwich it between pieces of bread and butter. 
Gradually I began to feel so much better ; and now, as you see, 
I am back at my work again . ” ^ 

After she had left me, I imagined dark bleeding hunks of 
Jiver on a white dish in front of me. I saw them cut up and 
tpssed into some giant mouth ; then I followed them down the 
black throat into the stomach and bowels, where they glistened 
and churned in a wxltcr of slimy darkness. 

I was revolted and fascinated by the liver, so that I would not 
take my thoughts from it, until a great force seemed to seize 
Oitme and spin me backwards. I yielded entirely, giving every- 
thing, letting the bed bear me along at a tremendous pace. 
It was as if we were careeiing dowm a mountain side, and 1 saw 
stones, gushing streams and trees only when they were passed. 

Perhaps it was alter midnight when the night nurse came 
to look at me again. She could not have liked what she saw 
for she switched on both lights, stuck the thermometer into 
my mouth and stood over me, frowning as if about to cast 
some evil spell. Then she took the little glass rod to the light, 
scowled at it and went out of the room quickly. 

I heard the faint tinkle of the telephone bell and felt that she 
wasim alarmist and that she should be stopped from waking Dr. 

I wished I could hear what she was saying, but only a 
k>W^limnntir came to me. They appeared to talk for some 
Ihenslie came back to me with a basin in her hands. 
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“Dr. Farley suggests a tepid rub to make you more com- 
fortable and bring your temp, down/* she said, comfortably, 
no longer anxiom ; she had his directions now. 

I was strangely disappointed. Was this all that was to hap- 
pen? A sponge in tepid water? Was 1 no worse than that? How 
ill would I have to be before I was worth a visit? It would be 
strange if the patient became a corpse while the nurse was 
playing about with tepid water. . . . Then I was glad that he 
had been sensible and had not turned out to see me just because 
a new nurse was uneasy. 

She began to put the cool water on my forehead and my 
wrists. I think she had sprinkled some of her own lavender 
Water on the flannel, for there was a sweet fresh smell. I 
breathed it in deeply while I listened to another stimulating 
tdik. She insi«!tcc! on the importance of fighting illness with 
courage, patience and ingenuity. As I listened, I grew a little 
resentful. It was clear that she looked on me as a floating wreqk 
to be seized upon and directed by her firm hand. Was I nothing' 
to her but a rag-doll waiting to be stuffed with noble senti- 
ments? Was I supposed to have no qualities until they were 
plugged into me by her? Still, she was good to me and I liked 
her for her care, tven the stem lectures shortened the hours 
till morning, and the morning was all 1 waited for. 


After that night I stayed in bed for two weeks. Mark came 
as he said he would, bringing the painting things with him. 
He walked into the room with the easel on his shoulder, and 
this, together with his lizard’s eyes, the drawn, beard-darkened 
line of his jaw, and his secret air, ga\e him the appearance of an 
unpopular saint who was being forced to carry his instrument 
of torture to the execution place. 

He sat with me all day, and I talked, laughed and listened so 
much that I grew quite numb. I longed to shut my eyes, shut 
my mouth. 

At last there was a lull. It stretched itself out until Mark 
pushed back his chair, making the legs screecfau 
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“I suppose I ought to be going,” he said. His voice had the 
aggrieved tone and I knew that he was thinking of the thirteen 
or fourteen shillings the train journey had cost him ; he was 
thinking , too, of the capriciousneSs and wickedness of human 
i^ture, of the impossibility of finding true understanding or 
la^j>reci<ltion anywhere ^ 

y^His eyes were far away as he said goodbye. It was as if he had 
Dbi^dy travelled beyond me in his search. He forgave me, but 
^^cettoed me for my lack of warmth. He would be feeling 
*P||^|Lbularly bitter, because he had told me that the Admiral 
i)e^nning to suggest that the lessons with the daughtSer 
,were unnecessarily long. The invitations to stay to lunch or 
jtea were growing rarer and rarer. Could the father be so 
absurd as to imagine that he was falling in love with the 
daughter? All this suspicion and coldness w-'re disgusting. 

He would nurse these thoughts on his homeward journey, 
ifc had often told me how much pleasure trains gave him, how 
kdBldishly delighted he was m a fine engine or a long tunnel j 
sijut these things would lose their fascination ; he would sit in 
his comer, brooding. 

g jl knew all this, but I could not feel sorry. I felt very little 
estcept a greed for stillness and the clear flavour of a pine- 


This craving for a pineapple grew until I asked Matron to get 
me one. At first she laughed and said, ‘ ‘What a curious fancy ! ’ ’ 
but I persisted and she agreed to choose a good one for me in 
the town. 

' She must have bought it and left it on the table in the hall ; 
for one- morning, after Dr. Farley had been in to see me and 
haid left, 1 heard him go into the hail, pause a moment, then\ 
*^ui(^y run back. ^ 

\>|^1ivaited, wondering what was about to happen. The door 
and I saw him holding the great cockaded fruit as if 
ix been a baby in arms. He was laughing s^hriy and his 
^hrowfjcurledidiout like furry caterpillm. Ail at Once 
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he slung the homy, scaly pine on to the foot of my bed, tlien 
made an extraordinary face at me and was gone. 

I sat straight up in bed, too surprised even to smile at first, 
seeing only his wild grimace again and the pineapple sailing 
towards me. Then I began to laugh and touch the scales of th^ 
cone, following their pattern with my finger. Every time I at^' 
a slice of that pineapple, his fantastic face was re-created 
me and the swelling shape of the fruit in the air. The pictm^ 
like something seen in a dream, was haunting, and its absmo^^ 
never ceased to appeal to me. 

Dr. Farley also brought me his gramophone. 
dame in, bending over the black box and hurrying forward 
^a^ if it were hot and he wanted to set it down, I thought 
that it might be some new medical contrivance, or perhap^ 
pother joke. I was not prepared for anything like a gramo-?, 
phone. ; 

He told me that he only had Handel and TchaikoM 
records, the Alcina suite and, I think, the Swan Lake mv 
He seemed a little ashamed of liking the last composer, 
some smug silly person had told him that he ought not to . 
much for such music. 1 was sorry to see his uncertainty 
shook my confidence a little. I wanted somt one who waSs^suW* 
of everything he said and did. 

When I first had the records, I used to play them every day, 
so I soon came to know the music well. Sometimes, when no 
one was about, 1 would get out of bed and move about the 
room rhythmically, using my arms and my body much more 
than my legs. I think the mo\ements of this dance must have 
been like the swaying of an insect working its way out of a 
cocoon, or like the w^asing of the arms ot a fly while the spider 
, winds it round and round with fine threads. 

At the end of my two weeks in bed Dr. Farley asked me to 
go out with him in his car. The thought of the ride delightelSf* 
me so much that even Nurse Goff noticed a difference 
said, “YouVe very lively all of a sudden. What’s up?” I dop^t 
think she was pleased. She either thought that doctors sfi<:>uld 
waste no spare time on patients or that it was unseemly of ine 





to show excitement at the prospect of escaping from her and 
Matron for atvhour or 

I "ready and waiting at the window as soon as lunch was 
finished. When I heard the small blue car drive up and saw 
^the tip of its radiator round the comer of the house, I un- 
5 und my scarf and unbuttoned my coat in sheer agitation, 
was it so that 1 should have something to do when Dr. 
appeared? 

^as in unprofessional light rough clothes and was 
a cigarette; the effect was so different that for a 
I felt towards him as I might towards a boistero\Is 
' j$tranger who had burst into my room by mistake. When l|b 
flapped his hands heartily and told me to wrap myself up, b^-^ 
cause it was cold, the idea came to me that I ought really to Be 
dog, and that he should be fastening on my collar beforte 
taking me out for a walk. I looked straight at him, but not 
/Mdto his eyes, to try to accustom myself to the familiar face 
%ippig out of the new clothes. Their paleness seemed to give 
a naked, uncovered look, and to make the head harsher 
more gypsy. 

We went out through the garden and got into the car. Just 
St the rather cramped position made my legs tingle so 
j^that I thought I might not be able to stand it. I said 
ag, but Dr. Farley must have been conscious of my diffi- 
culty, for he said, “I think you’ll soon get used to it.” And 
almost at once I found that I had forgotten my legs and that I 
was living through my eyes, taking into me all the sights of the 
town. 

He took me to a lonely bay where crazy beach huts huddled 
lier miserably. We got out of the car and walked down 
|-made road until we saw a patch of sea between miniature 
We passed through the gap and found ourselves on the 
with the sea spread out before us. We were alone on the 
L beach ; only ourselves walking close to the waves. 

: white shells dotted the beach, and when I bent down 
I saw that they were nearly all broken. The jagged 
^a;^e4 ^ smooth as ground porcelain, and 
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through large holes in the sides one could see the voluted 
spines twisting and flowing upwards jlike lovely spiral stair- 
cases. The holes suggested ruined windows, so it was easy for 
me to see the beach changed suddenly into a desert waste 
where derelict white villas crumbled into ruin. 


Dr. Farley took me slowly towards the chalk headland that 
bit into the sea. I remember its flatness and squareness* It 
looked like a huge white axe-blade hacking into silvery b^y)|' 
and it sharpened in me the painful longing to feel 
cover more, shape more than I ever could. ^ 

^ow slowly I walked ! My legs were hung with chainiwl I 
dragged the prisoner’s iron ball behind me. I tried to breathe 
dckply and give no hints of gasping or panting, but he noticed 
anfl took my arm and 1 was almost bitter at so much watchful- 
n^s and understanding. To feel near me the heart and flesh 
and bones of someojic else made a st crecy spring up, a self- 
protection and sense of complete isolation. He would feel n(W> 
every uncertainty of my body, every jerk or slowness, anari7 
would be aware of his much greater strength as he helped 
forward; but the very closeness of our bodies cut our mi|]|l(^ 
apart, left them as separate as the sides of a deep ravine, Wfe 
were two caskets walking close together on the beach wdllih 
all our secrets locked away and never to be mingled. The-^ides 
of the caskets could bump against each other, but that only 
made the division between the contents more sharp and 
striking. I looked out from my eyes as from the slits in a castle 
w^all. 


When Dr. Farley paused for a moment, I bent down to 
gather some of the shells — ^the skeleton houses, blasted and 
deserted. I had the impulse to make a picture of them; eacb 
one should be a different colour against a background of yeflrf^^ 
ochre beach, with the white arm of the clift curving round!, 1 
would try to put little people in the shells, tramps, or ghosts 
rising out of ruins at nightfall. ^ 

The wind blew on our backs as Dr. Farley led me back to 
the car. Once I looked over my shoulder and saw the sea 
curling at me, pawing me, wanting me to run back to float out 
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on it and disappear. But I could not be in communication witli 
the sea^heziL^r. Farley hold of my arm and was smoothly 
helpiAg'^bn each step I took. I had to flow with him — ^no time 
,1^ wait and ponder there alone. 

Cold moment on the beach, curving stones under my feet, 
rling clouds sweeping down low, threatening my head with 
r sailing grey stomachs ; nothing could make me forget you. 
went back to his house and I stood in the dark little 
[ looked through the door on the left, where I saw shiny 
)es laid out on a mahogany table. All was utterly still and 
^ led, like a tomb-chamber. But we did not go into the 
';;|)atients’ waiting-room. Dr. Farley opened a door on the rimt 
‘^md I felt a very different atmosphere. The light in the ro0m 
."Was already fading, but I could see the shelves of brigh^y 
backed books on either side of the fireplace, the leather sofa 
^ with brown \elvet cushions, the dark thickness of the carpet, 

* j large desk in the bay-window. The room seemed like a 
iwn casserole, a baked dish, warm and comforting and 
ivy. It gave me a slight feeling of sadness. 

^*What a lot of new books!” I said, because the crisp red 
l)lue and yellow covers were the most striking things in the 
^ Then trjing to give my remark a little point, I added, 

; people only have old ones.” 

IS^stood and looked at the books in a strange musing way. 
‘And one day these will all be old too,” he said flatly; “one 
can feel them getting old as they sit on the shelves.* He was 
not entirely talking to me ; he seemed to be reminding himself 
of old age and decay and all the years to come, when he would 
ad. 

^*thc sound of his voice a squat Aberdeen terrier struggled 
rf its basket and came towards us on uncertain legs. Tha 
iike a hairy little sausage, waved and then dropped, as il\ 
ed by the effort. Dr. Farley bent dovm, scolded the dog 
ad put it back in its basket. I saw close to the basket a 
]y covered by a cloth, but with jars, cotton wool and 
imi^ts showing at the edge. It all looked so 
* at onc^ as a peculiar little hairy 
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patient in a miniature bed. It was as if a child were playing at 
doctors with its pet. 

“We^re afraid he won’t get over it/’ Dr. Farley said in a 
grave voice, withholding fact, only making the bare state- 
ment. 

I was startled, for 1 had felt certain that the dog would soon 
be playing and gobbling its food and imploring to be taken Jbr 
a walk. I looked at it with new eyes, but I still could nc 
that It would die, and I was glad of my ignorance and sojBnlfaat 
Dr* Farley knew too much. 

“ A small girl maid brought in tea and put the tray on j 
bench before the fire. I sank down into a comer of tKe soft 
brown sofa and Dr. Farley began to pour out He looked under 
&e lid of the silver scone dish and asked me if I liked drippir^ 
toast or hated it ^‘We often have it,” he said, ‘‘because I like 
it so much ” He seenud to expect me to take sides, and I sawv^ 
at once that there was something both disgusting and delick MU j?. 
about it. I remembered mjself as a child out to tea first tas^W^ 
the strange dark brown stuft, savouring the welcome riclpiig^^ 
of it; then later at school fctling nothing but a dislike 
heavy animal flavour. But now dripping toast seemed ' 
feet thing alter the cold autumn sea, the giey beach 
broken shells — 1 felt them in my pocket, knocking 
like muffled porcelain bells 

“I love it,” 1 said with too gi<^(d) a dt. termination to enjoy 
everything — as if there were not time, as if I must exaggerate 
and emphasise each detail to extraet the very last drop of 
pleasure. 

We were silent as wc ate the toast It was not quite a ba|rcn 
constraint, but rather, I felt, a time when thoughts^jft^ 
churning, clearing themselves of a himdred little conft^joi^., 

The dog was persuaded to lap a little tea from the sIop-lwwU 
then Dr. Farley got up and walked about the room in way 
which would ordinarily have made me very uncon]||[^i;|^le 
and restless ; but I was prepared to watch him with Interm, as 
I would have watched a rare animal at the zoo. 

At last he stoppe<|prowlii^ and settled at t^^ther end of 





the sofa, cocking his legs up so that I had a view, first of shoes, 
socks, legs, trousers, then^pf face looking small, far away and 
twinkling, like the sun in a mountain cleft. 

He began to ask me what I wanted to do. Now that I was 
gettitig better, had I many plans for my future ? Was I ambitious ? 
;1Paced suddenly with these questions that for all these 
had been sleeping imdisturbed, hidden under the 
te violent bodily questions, I was thrown into con- 
fell back on the extraordinary expedient of pre- 
at I had no ambition, since my aunt had unex- 
told me only a few days before that when I was 
one I would probably inherit a little money from my 
xfipther. ' 

It was his turn to be surprised. He was displeased, too^ 
perhaps by my pretended indifference, perhaps because it 
might be possible for me not to cam a living. I only know that 
was resentment behind his “You’re one of the lucky 
JIra, then; but don’t )ou want to do an/thing}"' 

^*^^yhat could I say? How could I tell him of all the things I 
^idmed to do — things I was ashamed of because I wanted them 
so'*Veakly, so confusedly, yet so persistently? The cloudy 
be^l^ning things had been knocked to pieces by the sudden 
of the accident. They had lost all their worth and 
men at first, but now they were growing again. The 
ghosts were losing their grtyntss and were trying to draw me 
from the dulled muted life of bed ; but I rebelled, still wanting 
to be left in my nothingness, not wanting anyone to talk to me 
of plans and futures. 

are gifted,” Dr. Farley said, wanting, I suppose, to 
me response out of me. 

indered, without any humour or lightness, why he 
so. Was it gifted to have an easel and brushes and 
Or to keep notebooks under the pillow? If so, there 
‘eat many gifted people in the country. The very 
" so much messy foozling disgusted me. Which part 
gifts? My face, hands, behind, feet, hair? 
I fdi h^reft, fleeced^^ defaced. 
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But his interest in me, his desire for me to prove myself in 
some way, could not leave me quite cold and de$id. Something 
began to stir in me, to gain a little confidence and warm itself 
in his encouragement. 1 might be driven against my will, 
pushed into making efforts that I did not want to make, but 
still, a part of me felt glad. 

1 was divided in this way, half grateful and half alar 
when I heard the front door open. A moment afterwards 
Farley came into the room with her hands full of parc(| 
had just come back from shopping. She was smiling an<J 
her long neck towards me, for we had not met before.] 
chiefly at her fine, thick tawny hair. As we stood tal 
sib'ayed a little ; Dr. Farley noticed it. 

*‘Timc for you to go back,” he said, going to fetch my ovcl> 
coat. While my fing( rs were busy with the buttons, he tied my 
scarf over my oars in a ludicrous way ; I felt foolish and pleased, 
but I was glad Mrs. Farley had put down her parcels and 
over to the dog; for it \vas unlikely that she w'ould find m3ra 
to laugh at in the situa^’on. She knelt beside the basket i|iSd^ 
appeared to b.e washing out the dog’s mouth with some lo^b* ' 

When 1 said goodbye she looked up and showed her fCCth 
in a smile, but her eyes quickly returned to the dog. 

As we drove back to the nursing home I thought of hejljre 
on the floor, tending the dog. I thought of the books 6n the 
shelves, the dripping toast, our w'alk on the seashore; and it 
seemed an afternoon apart, something quite separate, some 
different life I had strayed into. 
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''HEN I Started to paint the broken shells which I h^ 
brought back from the beach, I found that I wanted ^ 
^ , , make them v cry large and the jagged ridges \ cry whit^ 

^ tneir harsh bright shapes seemed about to jump off the canvas 
close in upon me. They threatened as they floated just 
ve the surface of the yellow sand. I had not dared to put the 
pie in the shells, so the picture was gaunt and empty and, 
(lother person, uninteresting; but I took great pleasure in 
^cause it was the first thing I had done since my accident, 
gch surface of the paint and the sky, like streaked liquo- 
Qfleased me, and when Mark came I wanted him to admire 
re ; but he only looked at it and then said something 
j, which show^ed me very c arly what he thought of it. 
\ I turned it away to protect it from him and started at once to 
^ think of another picture. I had seen that morning the usual 
golden ‘*specimen’^ in a slender beaker on the window-sill, 
with sun pouring through it, and the ham-pink curtains 
down on each side. Behind were waving bushes with 
leaves. It seemed almost a perfect window picture 
ficided to begin on it as soon as Mark left me. But he 
U day, and so it was not until after breakfast the next 
|!&at I got to work. 

JTOC reason I was taken on that day to a different bath- 
* to go through the hall and up the main staircase. 

I |he landing 1 was surprised to see a collection 
xputside one pf the doors. Never 
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having scon such small ones before, I bent down to read a 
label and finger the silver paper at the neck. I heard faint un- 
comfortable noises behind the door, painful breathing, sighs 
that turned into groans. I wondered if some drunkard was 
being restricted to these tiny bottles in an attempt to break 
his habit. When I was back in my room, I asked Nurse Qoff 
about the bottles and she said with some complacency an<j 
reluctance, “A lady is dying in there. She can take nothing! 
a sip of champagne now and then. Her husband come 
her every day. We can do nothing more. ’ ’ ^ 

This startled me, and I could not get the woman 
teaspoons of champagne out of my mind. I thought of 1 
S<|ueezed the paints on to my palette and set my easel in pla^; 
s0 that now her miserable condition is mixed in my mind wipi^ 
creamy paint and hog’s hair bristles. 

Dr. Farley, when he came and saw what I was painting, ; 
‘‘What a subject! You arc disgusting.” He started to lau^ 
me good-naturedly. I was jarred a little, seeing myself and i 
picture through his eye^- , and I waited to be alone again 
no difficulty, no exclamations or amusement. 

Before he left, he asked me if 1 would like to go for anM^r 
drive. On the next fine ahernoon he took me with him to^e 
home for orphan children on the Front. While he 
visit, 1 waited in the car with the dog, which, in spite of ms \ 
fears, had now almost reco\ered. I patted it as I gazed at the 
bleak seats of involved and Howering cast-iron. Rooted as they 
were in the tarred road, cut off from one another by gaunt 
lamp-posts, they had an extraordinarily desolate air. Only two 
people passed — a woman in full, hea\y skirts wheeling ^cl^ld 
in one of those long spinal carriages of basket work, 
three o’clock in some gritty cinder town, and thej 
swarming up the beach were like the khaki fungus that 
in flowing tiers on rotten tree-stumps. 

Dr. Farley came out of the home smiling, as if all 
had made him feel admired and waited for. I saw at phlfc 
delightful he would seem in a grim dormitory~real^4^^^^^ 
person, warm and true all t&ough, dnild 






longed for, protection from matron, master or other orphans. 
His understanding and acceptance would enslave the boys, so 
that they talked of him until their keepers grew tired of the 
name. 1 thought of this charm, left behind in the home. 

We drove along the esplanade imtil it ended and we came to 
fields. Dr. Farley drove on to the spongy grass and then 
ie dog loose. We started to walk towards the cliffs, talking 
le time about my future, what I should do, what 1 should 
JThere was some discomfort in the conversation for me 
>ked at my feet. Dr. Farley looked down, too, some- 
ig a tuft of grass or thrusting his hands down into 
Icets with a jerk, as if new thoughts had come which 
Wgre not to be mentioned until they had been sifted. Because* 
ofour lowered heads neither of us noticed that the Aberdeejj 
tiad begun to chase another dog; but as soon as Dr. Farley 
^eard its snarls and barks, he started to run and call out angrily. 

so awkwardly in his blue suit and soft black hat that I 
cJmd hardly bear to watch him. It was as if he felt ridiculous 
' ^d impotent in pursuit of the small black dog. He lurched, 
hunching his shoulders grotesquely ; he who had long legs and 
should have run so well. For the moment I could only feel 
and wish that he would stop running. I hated myself for 
^^ng so pettily ; but it was so, I had to accept the fact that 
everyone else, could be made to look foolish by self- 
:onsciou$ness. 

I went back to the nursing home filled with this sense of the 
absurdity of everything on the earth. Nothing was fixed and 
sure. We all melted into ridiculousness in the end. 




time I went out, I went alone. I must have taken a 
the town, for I know I found myself there fairly fresh 
This was a very different expedition from that 
ite visit to my aunt’s. I was now in a reawakened 
'erything interested me. I saw enticing-looking 
shop window — ^truffles, like rusty little cannon- 
ke^wercjdipped in bitter red cocoa powder. 



fondant sausages rolled in chocolate beads as small and glitter- 
ing as fishes’ eggs, flat discs of peppermint cream, and dominoes 
of coated butterscotch. I went in and bought myself a little 
bagful, then 1 walked down the narrow lane between the Royal 
Albion Hotel and the shop which showed in one comer of its 
window small boxes decorated with many different shells, and 
bottles filled with delicate coloured sands in wavy layers and 
patterns. 

I stopped to look at the shells; the pink ones delicate and 
papery as a mouse’s ears, the pointed iridescent ones, andTthe 
voluted ones that presented themselves to me as 
cruelly twisted nipples. All the shells stared back at me^^Wnlly 
repulsing my interest, so I moved on to the glass pavilion on 
the edge of the cliff. 

It was a damp, weighted, early November day with almolst 
warm mist blowing in from the sea, and when I reached the ' 
pavilion I found someone already sheltering there froml'^^e 
watery vapour. He was pressed close against one of the gl^ 
partitions with his hea<* sunk down between his hunched 
shoulders, and because he wore a fuiry sandy coat, he loolo^d 
like a round bear. As soon as he heard me, he looked up and 
smiled half-heartedly. His eyes ^seemed weak; they were 
watering a little, but he had fresh pink-brown cheeks andj||k^e' 
for some reason wiped out m) first impression of weeing* ^ 
The to)-bcar coat, so tightly beittd, and the sporty cock of his 
soft brown hat also made grief seem impossible. I settled in* 
another comer of the pavilion, as 1 had intended to do, and did 


not feel bound to pass on. 

At first he blinked at me once or twice, but said nothing, 
and, feeling that he wanted to talk, I was uneasy, waitiilig^jbr 
the words to come. 

“What a day!’’ he said at last, rolling his eyes ujj^^yif 
nothing else could be expected from such a heaven. T^Protie 
told me nothing. The jaunty words were parrot woiw^^ld I 
made a parrot reply ; then I looked down at my chocolati^ and 
wondered whether to offer them or not. I was held back fey the 
old convention, suddenly remembered and exaggerated, that 





men do not eat sweets. I decided to compromise by holding 
out the chocolates, smilingly, as if I too thought them rather 


nonsense. 

I was pleased to see that the man looked at them quite 
greedily; but instead of choosing one at once, he left his hand 
avering in the air above them and moved his jaw from side to 
to show his indecision. As soon as he had taken one, he 
led to remember that he too had something to offer ; after 
C^lamingall his pockets, he brought out his cigarette case and 
it open for me. 

^ l^^^^bn’t smoke, thank you,” I said between munches of my 
' ^o^ate, thinking it strange of him to expect me to bot^ 
id smoke at the same time. But the man did not think it 
age, he sat there, looking out to sea, a cigarette in oijje 
ad and a chocolate in the other, puffing and chewing ly 
I waited for him to bite at the cigarette or suck at the 
Eolate, but he made no mistake and the rhythm flowed 
Soothly. Soon he was telling me that he was staying at a con- 
.^Jescent home, had been there for nearly a fortnight, and all 
> hfC^d found to do was to go for walks in the half empty streets 
,Oj; along the wintry chfFs. 

* ^^soon as I heard that he, too, had been ill, my interest was 
led. I could not look at him as the person, far away from 
at I had known a moment before. Although it was plain 
I that many, many consalesccnts and doomed people must have 
roamed iJie streets of the town alone year after year, to meet 
another like this in the mist had for me the attraction of an 
adventii^. I was waiting for some promise, some hidden 
1 to be unfolded. I wanted to believe that there was some 
>r the meeting, so I listened carefully to all he said. 

|i't remember what was wrong with him, because I shut 
, to any gruesome details, but I know that his firm in 
or the club he belonged to, was giving him this 
" that there was another patient, an old man, in his 
It home who went about muttering, leaning on 
, to the sheep and cows, and complaining that, 
1^ could only se^ straight in front. 


pt 



These irrelevant details remain, and the picture of the man's 
fresh face and watering eyes, the willing smile, which could 
only keep out the unhappy searching blankness for a few 
moments at a time. He seemed so lost there, huddled in his 
comer; streams of aching dullness flowed out of him and 
seeped into me. I thought of us both walking in the streets, 
standing on the cliffs, looking in shop windows, staring at the 
sea, lost in the town with our invalidism. I was blasted hydros 
indifffTence and made to feel as empty myself. We who should/ 
have been strong and vital and at our most flourishing were like 
two chimney-cowls jerking and swirling round absurdlvm^e 
wind — always shifting, always fixed and isolated. 

I was straining for the jumbled puzzle to click intOapict 
•^for every crooked piece to lock suddenly together. I ha 

f )leasure in mystery and wanted everything in the cle 
anguage. What was the man for? Wliat was I for? Why^ 
we being wasted? And why was then* all round us th^ 
overwhelming waste of lamps, streets, trees, houses? Why* 
that great sea mouthing at the beach And wh) was the land so 
passive and dumb? 

1 looked at the man, but I could say nothing about the waste, 
nor could I ask him why he was alive. 1 saw his eyes flitting^ 
from the sea to the cliff railings, then to the cast-iron 
the pavilion and so back to the sea again. His head moveA 
little to the right, then to the left. He had no ease bteause^^ 
there seemed nothing in the woild for him to feed on; but it 
would be useless to talk; he would dislike and distrust the 
exaggeration of speech, and 1 would be made to feel a fool. 

Perhaps I was a fool to question so childishly, to want every- 
thing brought down to my simple level. Most foolish to 
expect a chance meeting, or any other incident, to 
deeper meaning, not to accept it just lor itself alone, 
must go,*' I said, jumping up. 

The man got up, too. 

“Is your place strict about time?” he asked. 

I said “Yes“ to get away, and we both stood for a ixibfnent 




close to the raii 


Once or twice, thfov 



waves of 



mist, I caught glimpses of the fewn, rippled beach far below us ; 
I wondered what it would be like to fall over the cliflF and 
thwack down on that sand. I tickled myself with a creeping 
alarm, whilst the mist eddied round us, clinging, then leaving 
us bare. 

man’s eyes were watering more now; he looked utterly 
UlmTOtected and raw as he smiled goodbye. ' 

might as well be going back, too,” he said with no spirit. 
We walked together back to the lane leading into the town. 
*niere he suddenly came on another inmate of his home, a thin 
B^^yjtoding on the comer with his hands sunk deep in his 
pockra. 

- Stcy both said ‘‘Hullo” ; I was made to shake hands ; there 
a little sad heartiness, then nothing. We stood in a circle 
Mtmd a balloon of emptiness which was swelling all the time^ 
us further and further apart. 

^ town seemed full of almost useless men moping at street 
Corners. 

I left them, slipping quickly into a thick pocket of mist 
between the houses. There was no pang of broken communi- 
cation at parting. To be with them had meant a horrible 
Jntensification of loneliness Now I began to eat the chocolates 
another exuberantly. Their delicious taste revived 
own life that had been frozen, and I thrust my feet forward, 
^If forgetting the difficulty of walking. The man had been all 
^hat was calm, uncomplaining, wretched and damned, and how 
horrible it had been to meet yet another just as I was escaping 
from the first! 

helplessness, which had nearly swallowed me up, now 
to make me feel curiously bright and powerful and 
almost brassy, 1 was hard and bright and uncon- 
«||9|ra. 1 saw their good-natured victims’ faces again in 
eye, but I passed on now to other sights. I was 
their untragic gloom and would not be impaired 

" as I made my way back to the nursing home, 

wall^lyill^^l^g^ $lowly with evei 7 step, that perhaps 



after all this was the secret which I was to learn from the 
encounter in the mist. 


There were some birds at night beyond the garden. Behind 
their hard cymbal clashes or sad flute sounds 1 used to hear the 
far-away moping ||f the sea and then the fitful barking of a dog. 

I would imagine his cry coming across the fields, the brimming 
icy ditches and the bare hedges glittering with black drops of 
water. Perhaps it came from some lonely farm where he was 
chained up in a cobbled yard. The chain would grate and dink 
like a ghost’s as he ran from side to side, barking and waifeng 
for the answer which never came At last his tail would curve 
down through his legs and he would huddle back into the 
dank straw in his barrel. ^ ^ 

I wrote about the night bird crits, the sea sounds and tjifc 
lonely barking, and I liked what I wrote m flashes, but sofiSfe^ 
thing was wrong with it. Then is alw a\ s some thing w rong wi¥K 
writing. So I tore the p iper up at last, liking the untouched 
memory so much betttr, not wanting it forced into the in- 
sincerity of words. 

All the noises were uneasy in the night, and I was uneasy, 
too, waiting for the morning, screening my heart from the^ 
thoughts that dashed down from my head Xo cut into it. ^ 

I used to wonder how the oth^r people lound me sh pt. ^ 
How did the matron sleep’ — on her greMt bre'asted front? or? 
on her back? or did her hip dig deep inte^ the mattress'' Did 
she sleep on fears, pressed llat like diied apricots in a jar? or 
were her dreams of fine men, great magnificence and money? 
Was Nurse Goff planning even in her sleep the arrangements 
for her marriage to the man who had had mj bed befot^Me? 
or was she insisting on her consequmee before a roomMff^rf 
sluggish, unresponsive patients? , 

My thoughts would fly down the road to Dr. FarleyVl^uat 
house. I would see the small maid in a bed with white ironr&irs 
like a cot, a grey-white stringy coverlet spread over her. Mrs. 
Farley and Dr. Farley would be in the lar|ges|^J|^j|^j^m — 



his trousers and shirt would be very near the bed so that he 
could grab them; he would be in a light sleep, always listening 
for the telephone. I hated to think of the lack of real calm. It 
made all the house seem furtive and vibrating. I saw the dark 
head on the almost gruesomely white pillow, the swarthy face 
dpossibly changed, smoothed out and scodred by sleep. Even 
imagine his face in sleep seemed like a p|ying and exciting 
IJachery. The planes and hollows were all there defenceless, 
and his eyelids were like pigeons’ eggs, half submerged in rich 
cream soup. There was a statue’s subsmile round his mouth. 
Itemples were damp with sleep, a very fine rime had 
ered on his lip. I would feel the warm breath on my face ; 
was like being a ghost, a spirit spy hovering in the air, ex^* 
“|S^riencing everything. In those long nights I imagined details 
clearly that reality in the morning setined a little smeared 
'^2^ shapeless. 

iWfemetimes the brocaded brooding stillness of the nursing 
%ime would be broken and I would hear footsteps in the tiled 
.passage and low ^olces murmuring directions. A broad crack 
of light would show undtmcath m) door; there would be the 
. |>lushy noise of lubber wheels, then the tea-time tinkle of all 
4he surgical instruments on the trolley 

On one oj these nights of whispering and hurrying there 
iSro a sudden silence, when all the footsteps retreated, although 
the lights were still burning 

I got out of bed, opened mj door and looked out No one 
was about, so I crept to the end of the passage and found the 
theatre door open at last. Alwajs in the daytime it was kept 
locked^ The great frosted lamp glared down on the thin white 
1?; but there were no crimson slops, no brimming kidney 
no swabs thrown down anywhere on the floor, no 
pumps, no tweezers and no saws — ^nothing as I had 
it after an operation. 

>r was frivolous turquoise-blue crazy-paving mosaic, 
Due sees in hotel porches. The harsh white walls and 
seemed stiff from dislike of the flash mosaic; 

. ^emed to be vying with the red of blood, in- 




sisting shrilly on its power to drown it and turn pools of it to 
nothing but a sticky black. 

I turned from the unrewarding theatre to the large cup- 
board which also had always been locked. Now the doors were 
wide open and I saw innumerable bottles and jars and phials.^ 
Most of the Latin names were mysterious to me, but suddenly^.’v 
I came upon a little tube of morphine for injection. It gave me { 
the jump and the thrill of some rare discovei^ in an old clothes, 
shop. Here was a tube that any man would hug to himself. He 
might never even open it, but he would have all the warmth of 
it for the rest of his life. ^ 

I took it up, then put it down again almost at once, suddenly 
^raid of being discovered with it in my hands. There was 
linother moment of hovering, but I w^as too prudent to snatch 
it and hide it away I saw too clearly the horrible expression Onl 
Matron’s face and the trouble for everyone that w^ould foilg^y^e 
so I slipped back into my room feeling that lack of daring 
taken something out of my reach for ever. Such a cupboardfe; 
door would never be open for me again. I would never have^ 
another chance of seizing a little tube, which my imagination 
transformed into a long, long tunnel of perfect sleep and calm, 
with a door at the end into a landscape of cold rocks and wealc,.. 
sunlight. Here people, quite naked, pale as slugs, sat abomtiiv^ 
groups on the sharp, w^hining grass. Tliey w^ere like Puvis de^^ 
Chavanne people changed and twisted by my own caprices. . 

After these wakeful nights, 1 never felt tired; rather I had^ 
a stronger sense of unused energ)' and restlessness, I would 
long to go somewhere irnknowm, see some new sight, feel the 
world filling me ; and now*^ that my walking was improvfog, I 
was able to gratify this longing a little. 

I found that if I turned to the left outside the nursing ^y ome^'^ 
instead of crossing the railway bridge, I came, 
minutes* walk, to a large open space, half rou^ 
cabbage field. The deserted cabbages in their very loBg iows' 
were turning sulphur yellow, plum purple, and licheti blue, 
and their dungy smell hung above them in the damp air as if 
they had been cooked. Perfect rain-dro^amd 
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minute witch-balls, balanced on the webbed bloomy leaves; 
and waves of glistening rooks and floury white gulls would 
glide down, fold their broad wings as if they were on hinges, 
flien settle to the task of finding worms and insects. In their 
long lines, with their heads bent, they reminded me of evilly 
vljf^msed children kept at their desks in some open-air school. 

The nearest side of this open space was fringed with semi- 
d^cHed villas, but beyond them I could see a new church, 
twentieth-centui^ Romanesque, built carefully of sliced flints, 
and mth a shallow roof of crinkling pantiles. 

l^walking very deliberately and rhythmically I was able to 
j^each it at last. When I came round to the west end, I found it 
&aished only with boards. It was clear that the nave was to lyst 
lengthened when more money had been collected. The smP’ 
prise of the flimsy walling after the solid, well-packed flints 
ina4e the building more interesting to me. I wanted to go in at 
;9hce. 

In front of the door 1 found a screen, a sort of letter-rack, in 
'which little cards with black edges were stuck. 1 saw the 
words “Requicscat in Pace” in Gothic script, then ‘‘Pray for 
the soul of , . There were more women’s than men's 
^jnames — and I suddenly saw the little pieces of pasteboard as 
Mqui^rate visiting-cards from Purgatory ; not left in the church 
*«*htrance by elegant corpses in Broughams and Victorias, but 
.shot straight to the board from another world. They seemed 
crying out for attention, as though the dead people themselves 
were stretching out their hands, imploring with their eyes for 
prayers. It was as if Stella Margaret James, George Whitcombe, 
Noiah Holt could stand no more and screamed out to be 
relieted. 

from the calls for help to the holy water stoups. 
yere still not darkened or polished with hands. The 
awdery smell of new stone hung about them. I 
fingers in, then touched my forehead, an inex- 
gesture, perhaps more Hindoo than Christian. I 
W0RfMM$ why 1 now enjoyed copying other people’s reli^us 

church 1 was often disappointed 
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that there was so little to be done. But as a child I had hated 
to do anything — even to kneel down had seemed preposterous 
and indecent. 

I stood at the bottom of the church and looked about me. 
High up in the gloom the solid new beams seemed to be Boat- 
ing. A long, long chain with a crimson lamp at the end hung 
before the altar. The chain was so long that, as my eyes fol- 
lowed it up, I imagined myself as a minute ynan, terrifeid and 
sweat ‘ng, climbing from link to link into the darkness. The 
red lamp would be like a bicycle rear-light dwindling away 
down a black country road. 

I began to walk slowly round the walls, looking at the 
Stations of the Cross. They had evidently been brought from 
an earlier more temporary church, for they were tawdry blue- 
grecn oleogi*apI.> in Oxford frames, perhaps forty or fifty 
years old. 

The church was filling with greyness now. As I stood in 
front of each brightly coloured picture of humiliation and% 
agony, it seemed to be isolated from everything else, to be the 
lighted exhibit in some chamber of horrors. I forgot the 
passion story and saw each torture scene with new disgusted 
eyes, as if I were a man from the moon. 

In the north and south walls 1 came upon little recesses* 
The one in the south wall was still bare, but the north one had 
evidently just been furnished. The little altar had a new purple 
cloth stiff with dressing and gold embroidery. The cross and 
candlesticks were of cold chromium-plate. Perhaps the flower 
vases had not yet been chosen, for the old bronze chrysanthe- 
mums were in jam-jars. I could see their black decaying stalks 
through the glass. The dead smell of the green water came to 
me when I moved nearer. I read the engraved plate betwieen the 
windows and learnt that the chapel liad been fitted' ikp in 
memory of someone. I thought of all the bereaved one^i care 
to make the chapel grand ; and it came to me very clearly why 
corpses and not living beings are honoured. The reason was 
thdt the dead were no longer able to object or to disgrace 
themselves. Once the power to ridicule or to hadj^en 



taken away from them they could be manipulated ; they were 
ready then for honour and remembrance. Being fixed forever, 
they could be ornamented without fear. They could never 
answer ^ck. 

At die comer of the chapel and the aisle stood a large 
pi||f|ter statue of the Virgin Mary. She had underclothes, pink 
sS^lmudlow cheeks, and her rose-bud mouth was melting 
forever in a honey smile. Gold stars were powdered over her 
gcrwn, and candles stood before her on a tiered black stand, 
vthich looked like the charred skeleton of an elaborate wed- 


I dropped some pennies in the cross-shaped opening of thd 
metal box, then speared four slender candles on the topmost 
drcle. After they were lighted, I passed on to another statue, 
and another. i 

Soon the church was glimmering with candle points, beetle 
lighthouses in the sea of dusk. I went to the far end and sat by 
"le west door to admire them. Close to my raw oak chair a 
silvered radiator was breathing out warm dusty air, releasing 
the new paint, wood, stone and plaster smells. My solitude and 
warmth there sent a shiver of true pleasure through me and I 
Redded to come often to the church. I could be comfortable 
jBmre, yet all jflone ; and if I fixed my eyes on the red lamp, I 
xould float away on my thoughts and be lost. 


The next time I visited the church I noticed to the left of 
the altar a little door which I had not remembered before. It 
was now and I saw that it led into the bell-tower. A 
colou:^ rope-end, like a twisted sweet, or a woolly barber’s 
_ down, and behind it were cupboards, perhaps for 
i or song books. 

I wioot to go through the door, when I heard someone 
inside. I sat down quickly and stared in front as 
Hyingthe details of the altar. It was not before 
I df a small figure behind the belli-lope» in ^e 
hem a boy, a or a dvtnut. I could 




not tell at first; there was something strange about it. It kept 
its head down. Its chin was holding in place the pile of books it 
carried. It seemed very intent on its work and did not look 
once in my direction. When it had passed beyond the space 
framed in the doorway, I heard more noises of objects being 
arranged, the rustle of starched cloth, and a low humming, I 
moved a little nearer to the door and waited for it to reappear 
again. 

This time I saw that it was a boy, perhaps nine or ten years 
old. He was wearing a curious helmet seemingly padd^ or 
csovered with dark velvet. It was this helmet which had given 
him the strange appearance of a dwarf or of some mediaeval 
knight, whose limbs had shrunk, but whose visored head had , 
Remained as large and threatening as ever. 

I wondered if ^hc child were wearing some Roman Catholic, 
priest’s head-dress I knew nothing of. Was he amusing himself 
by dressing up in the empty church? 

He must have seen me, sitting so close to the open door, 
he only glanced once at me, then away again to his books and * 
vestments. He had the isolated air of one busy on impoitant 
work, with no time for trifling. I decided that dressing up 
would seem quite frivolous to him. ^ 

I left when I saw him go towards the bell-rope, for I knev^ 
that he would be ringing for an evening service, and 1 had no 
wish to be near other people. 

When I was outside, 1 heard the single bell ringing in the 
tower. No worshippers had yet appeared, and as I walked home 
I thought of the goblin-headed boy alone there, pulling the 
rope, thinking his thoughts, keeping a stem set expression 
always on his face. 

The next day I told Nurse Goff that I had walked as fair as 
the flint church. I described the boy in the heavy velvet lieltmti 
and as I did so I saw that she already knew about him^ Shewld 
me that he had been pulling the rope in the church day, 
just As I had seen him, when suddenly the bell crashed down 
throtigh two floors and struck him on the head. He was found 
senselesA on the floor with his skull badly fiectoned. They 



thought he woxJd die, but little by little he had recovered; 
and now he was hack ringing the bell again, with only the 
strange protective helmet to show what had happened to him. 

1 saw the boy in tlie dust-smelling new church calmly ringing 
the bell ; then I heard the great weight of bronze smashing 
the floors, and saw the boy again, now lying in his own 
li^Erod on the white stone. No one came to him. He was quite 
^lijone, Vdth his life bleeding away. I pictured the face of the 
j^rson who found him later. 

it was amazing to me that the boy could be back now , ring- 
ing this same bell. Did it never terrify him? Did he never feel 
Ae weight of it swinging far above him — the bell that had his 
bipod on it? I thought that when its clapper tongue clanged ii^ 
die hollowness, swtlling the tower with its vibrating drone^ 
he must feel terror at its violence. But his face on that after- 


noon when I first saw him had been smoother than any sea- 
ground pebble. 




XXI 


T ow THERE came an invitation to tea from my aunt's 
mother. She lived in an old house on the other side of 
X ^ the cabbage field and waste place. When I walked to 
"me church, 1 had looked back and seen it hiding in its dark ilex 
trees ; but it held little for me, sinci I had known it only once 
before, when I was six years old. My mother had taken me 
there. The day had been very hot, and I was dressed in crisp 
white cotton. We stopped at a toy shop and my mother 
bought me a decanter and a set of tiny little goblets on a round 
glass tray. They were painted with red and black dots, and the 
minute stopper of the decanter was a great delight to me. As 
soon as we came to an old horse trough, 1 insisted on filling the 
decanter, then pouring from it into the thimble goblets. It 
was the perfect present for that hot day. 

I remembered the unexpected trams clanging past us, the 
people inside looking worn and hollow and sticky. I had seen 
very few trams before and they still surprised me, especially 
in this quite small seaside town. 

After we reached the house my memory clouded. There had 
been a long room full of people, then someone opening a 
cabinet full of snuft-boxes and other treasured things, and 
taking out, not one of these beautiful objects, but 4 jagged 
venomous piece of rusted metal and saying to me comfortably, 

“You couldn’t remember, but that’s shrapnel from the 
Great War.” 

There was n smile on the woman’s face. She seemed pl^ed 
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with the rough starfish of iron. The mysterious new word 
shrapnel worked its magic on me ; I excused the lump its ugli- 
ness and began to allow it its resting place in the cabinet. . . . 

On my way to tea 1 tried to remember other details of that 
first visit, but nothing more came back to me tintil 1 reached 
tbe^comer of the garden. There a gx)ve of ilex trees, rich and 
like some dark Jewish men, brought back a picture 
•<ol'the brilliant green of wide lawns, and a covered way leading 
•^rdm road to the front door. 


There it was, some way in front of me. When I reached it, 
1 fioltajd that the door on the road was set imder a plain little 
^ihic revival porch painted cream colour. The stucco, the 
pointed arch and the varnished door pleased me ; I was glad 
that I had come. I pulled out the brass bell-knob. It w'as like th% 
pommel of a sword or an ancient water-closet handle. I waiteSl 
until someone came and took me down the covered way. It 
'was all of cast-iron work, very pretty in its extravagant thin- 
ness. I imagined the garden in rain, dripping on each side, 
' while the path under the spindly colonnade kept dry and dusty. 

Outside the oldest part of the house was a narrow verandah 
under a tin pagoda roof, delicately curved. There were square 
French doors on the ground floor, but the upper windows had 
^slight Gothic decorations at the head. These and other details, 
together with the pillars of the \crandah, were picked out in 
black, and perhaps because ofthis black against the cream stucco, 
I was reminded a little of the cottage of the ladies of Llangollen. 

The air of fimtasy quickly died when the front door was 


opened. It was killed stone dead by the heavy * ‘butcher’s far- 
nitl^to*' of rich mahogany. But everything in the room glowed. 
It HljilB'clear that an old lady lived alone, loved her house and 
aaMitit It tbat others loved it, too. 

S jother came down the stairs rather dreamily and 
ding at the foot. 

dear,” she said, still as if her thpughts were far 
go Into the dining-room now and have tea. Yes, 
i;dreadful time; you must teU nsQ about it. 
j^i^ljUtlebpywlK^ ^ 



The table in the dark dining-room was laden with scones, 
bread and butter, cakes, biscuits, ginger-bread, honey, and 
jam. I saw that it was all for me, that I was to be treated as a 
school-boy, that fiddling drawing-room saucer-balancing had 
been considered quite unsuitable. I hoped very much that I 
would be able to eat enough to please. 

We sat down and my aunt’s mother poured from the lumpish 
swirling silver teapot. The effort seemed to make her anxious 
and worried. When the ordeal of filling the cups was over, she 
turned to me to ask about my dreadful time. 

“Has it really been, six months!” she exclaimed. 

“Almost,” I said. 

“But you’re getting much better now, aren’t you?” she 
^sisted. “I never thought that you would be looking so Well* 
was quite siirpri<;cd when 1 saw jou in the hall.” She paused, 
^then said more siowij, “You know , I always think that a nup 
will get well if he doesn’t drink. Drinking is such a pity and 
so dangerous; it spoils all chances of good recovery. I’m sure 
you’ll be all right if yon don’t diink Don’t drink!” she sai^ 
with a little gesture towards me and a funny wry face, as if tlife 
taste of drink were very unpleasant indeed. She shook her head, 
still with her nostrils broadened and her lips twisted. She 
might have been saying “Nasty !” to her child. 

I wondered what had happened in the past ; what ordeal had 
made her come to think that nitn and diink always wtiit to- 
gether? Had her husband not be cn ‘ ‘all right” because of drink- 
ing?Iknewnothingabouthim. Orw as it herfather who had spoilt 
his owm chances of reco\ ery ? I only knew that he had been a hard- 
working baronet, mining coal and making nails in the north. 
Perhaps my aunt’smotherwas still troubled over thefateofsiwne- 
one quite different ; someone she had only met a few times, but 
whose miserable career she had followed eagerly and paintuUy. 
This more sentimental notion blossomed in me and I saw swiftly 
melting pictures of flattened straw hats, attenuated radeets, 
green plush lawn and saving net. Then there was a ballroom 
scenk with palms, ftns on the wall, blue china, swirling couples, 
and a chairs seemingly twisted out of gold and bbekwire. 



I wondered if my pictures of life fifty or sixty years ago were 
at all true; if my aunt’s mother could have recognised the 
young self and the scenes I was imagining. 

"Perhaps she went boating with her drunkard, too," I 
thought. “Perhaps they floated on a lake wth duckweed and 
lilies all about them. There would be a curious smell 
,*each time the punt pole came up dripping from the oozy 
DUtlddy bed. Perhaps she had a beautiful Japanese sunshade ; she 
mi^ even have had a mandoline tied with ribbons. They might 
have song together, while she stroked and plucked the strings.” 

My aunt’s mother was talking to me now about someuiing 
eke. She had begun while 1 was far away imagining, and I only 
came back to hear the words, "Every morning there waff 
Mood in the pot and the wretched nursemaid had said nothing 
to me about it. 1 only discovered by the mei. st chance." » 
I realised that she was telling me about the illnesses of her ' 
children when thej wore little She told me in her hard bright 
voice, never bothtring to be squeamish or delicate. The 

« jther was now so old that all those feelings had dropped from 
r. She was like a parrot or other talking bird, quite un- 
abashed by intimacies, swear words, or even blasphemies. The 
clear words flowed out, never changing colour; I began to 
. think that she, like a bird, was unaware of their meanings. 

"And afterwards w t ’ll go into the drawing-room and smoke 
our cigarettes,” she said, at the end of her stories of illness; 
"that will be nice .’ ’ 

1 could see that she looked upon the cigarette as a little 
ritual. It was taken for granted that I smoked ; although at that 
time I had only had four or five cigarettes in my mouth in my 
life. I stiU had the superstitious fear that I neither lighted other 
pemfe’a properly nor smoked my own with ease. 

took me up a few steps into the long room where the 
Viefedovrs came down to the ground. We sat down in front 
at the fer end. I remember that the Daily Telegraph 
wtoibd^ lliif and that I looked down at the heading nervously as 
iiMmdt<and held it out to her. I wafeched the position 



her. I was suddenly very pleased to be sitting there smoking with 
her. It was as if she had flattered me, treated me as a man with a 
great deal of good sense and experience. It was a very rare feel- 
ing, and I often wonder why it came. I suppose deep down she 
accepted me placidly, did not necessarily understand, yet did not 
question ; so this acceptance flowed out to me and 1 \Vas warmed. 

1 looked out of the long windows and saw the lawn stretch- 
ing away in a tight vivid sheet. It was checked at last by the 
dark iLx trees and the kitchen garden wall. 

My aunt’s mother saw me gazing and said, ‘ ‘Shall we go out?” 

I took my stick up from the arm of the chair and we both 
bent down and stepped out of one of the sash-windows. 

I thought as wc crossed the \\ ide lawns that she, so old, should 
J|l 5 lve had the stick and 1 the springing step. Later she took my 
tlrm, and I woncti. * t d whether she did this to help me or because 
she needed my help. Slie did it well and I was not to know. 

First I was shown the deep air-raid shelter that had been 
made for the zeppelin raids of the first war. She took me down 
the narrow dungeon steps, mossy now and damp, with bab^ 
ferns sprouting between the cracks. I In Iped to push back the^ 
heavy iron door, and then the smt 11 of the underground room 
came out to us: earth, slime on concrete, cobwebs and moss 
and the lack of any human ing there. 

For a few moments I could see nothing, then my eyes made 
out the walls sloping imsards as I imagined the walls sloped in 
the tomb chambers of the pyramids 1 could see, too, the ends 
of long benches boring into the dai kn« ss like railway lines. 

“Whenever we knew they were coming,” my aunt’s 
mother said, “we would invite as many people as possible into 
the shelter; then we would have hot coflFee and cakes and tell 
stories till the devilish things had gone away.” 

Listening to her there in the underground room,’ I bad the 
feeling that she was telling me about some very ancient time, 
long forgotten, a time of glowing life, high excitement and 
terror. She seemed to be living still in that time. AH the new 
terrors and threats passed over her unheeded* The dungeon 
was to ^ a rdic of heroic times* ^ 



We walked to the roses and the vegetables and the green- 
houses, talking all the time of shells, explosions, dirigibles and 
Belgian refugees. My aunt’s mother had adopted two little 
girls for the period of the war. Although they were now grown 
women with children of their own, they still wrote to her. 
Wheri we were back in the drawing-room she showed me 
jpl^ograhhs of them in fluffy white dresses with huge bows in 
|l^ir hair. Their sulky dark eyes stared back at me, their 
Uackish lips pouted. I wondered what they looked like after 
S0 many years. Would the sullen glowering look be *vashed 
out of their faces, and with it all the promise too? 

' , 1 Was shown again the jagged piece of shrapnel that I re- 
m^nibered as a child. There it lay, looking like a used tooth- 
paste tube or other piece of trash amongst the cherished snu^? 
boxes, patch-boxes and vinaigrettes. I kamt that it was^ 
treasured because it landed in the garden, at the feet of my 
aunt’s mother’s dearest friend. 

^‘What a narrow escape that \\as!” she said, her eyes glow- 
lug; the memory of that time still thrilled in her. 

®^y eyes turned from the cabinet to an old oval mirror with 
gold balls close to the cur\cd glass. 

I admired it and was told that it had come to my aunt’s 
mother from* this same fiicnd who w'as no longer alive. 

^‘But of course,” she added more quietly and firmly, “she 
isn’t really dead ; for we know that they still go on.” 

Her gaze was far away. She drummed a little on tlie table. 
Her mouth was set. I knew that she was about to tell me some- 
thing, and 1 waited. 

Hart was here only yesterday, ’ ’ she said in the same low 
“we had a wonderful afternoon. She was able to get 
Malcolm. He’s only waiting for me to join him now. ’ ’ 

Hure^e paused and looked deep into my eyes , She seemed to 
if the next remark were suitable for my cars or 
heavy with the remark she had not made. She gave 
jyittie smile, then let the words tumble out in a rush, 
me, picked me up in iii$ iito and said, 

JraiLi^ * 



Her voice had thrilled on the last words. She was quivering 
a little, and her eyes kept swivelling away, as if she were out of 
countenance. But she felt triumph, too. She might have been 
saying, “You don*t believe it, but it’s true. It must be true.” 

I remembered that Malcolm was the son who had been 
killed ; and I suddenly imderstood why we had been visiting 
dug-outs, talking of shrapnel and zeppelins and refugees, bath- 
ing in that old atmosphere. His name had never bedR men- 
tioned, but he had been in her thoughts all the time. The war 
conversation had been woven roimd the thought of him, 

I had not known that my aunt’s mother was in communica- 
tion with the dead. Her conviction changed her for me. She 
seemed madder, less dignified, but more interesting. 

She told me of Mrs. Hart’s weekly visits and of the wonder- 
f^il messages she wa . able to bring from Malcolm. 

“It is suck a deep comfort — ^vonderful!’’ she said, drawing 
in a deep breath and becoming dreamy again. 

I began to think of the medium, to imagine her looks and her 
behaviour. I only knew of mediums through books, and so || 
created a large woman made out of pale lard, sitting in a snu^ 
stuffy room on the sea front. Her ejebrows wriggled into each 
other when she frowned, and she did not smell very nice. She 
had flat cough-lozenge tins which she fixed to her bread-poul- 
tice pudgy knees with rubber bands. She rubbed them to- 
gether whenever she wanted to make strange crackling noises. 
Her eyes glittered like Francis Bacon’s serpi nt eyes. I imagined 
the oil dripping from her moutli as she said, “And Malcolm 
sends you a great big hug and a kiss ! ’ ’ 

Afterwards, when the teacups tinkled, she would lie back, 
as if exhausted, with her eyes half closed ; but from time to 
time she would dart quick glances at my aunt’s mother, tao 
road from her expression the remark that would please most. 

Sometimes she would make difficulties, stop communication 
with Malcolm ; only to reward the disappointed mother at last. 
There would be salt in some of the messages to be nibbed into 
the mother lor her own and Mrs. Hart’s good. 

I her^|i3^ aa e ftaud, and dien^ore as a wiifiked 



wornan^ taking admiration, money, hospitality, love, and 
secretly sneering at the simplicity of the giver. But out of her 
evil grew the delightful food for the mother. The weekly meal 
kept her heart alive. The mother had felt herself cut off for- 
ever ; now the huge black door was delicately pushed open a 
‘ few inches, and the rich messages came through. The mother 
was veo old and she had grey curling hair, like sheep’s wool ; 
Ibut she was kissed, cherished, talked to by a ghost. This ex- 
|ierience was so precious that she would gladly listen to the 
medium’s heavy breathing that was not quite a snore, gladly pa) 
4ier all she asked. She would even be persuaded to ignore 
fiercely any suspicion that she was being exploited. 

When I said goodbye and went back to the nursing home, 
I was still thinking of my aunt’s mother and her son. I took dfi 
my clothes and pulK d on m) pyjamas. I was about to put on thf 
dilapidated smoking- jacket that my aunt had lent me, when I 
suddenly remembered that she had said lightly as she handed it 
to me on the day after my airnal, “This is very old, but it will 

warm for you when )ou sit up in bed; it’s quilted. It bc- 
mnged to Malcolm.’’ 

I had thought then ^ery little of Malcolm, but now I held 
tjie jacket out, noticed the bald patches in the bottle-green 
velvet at elbow and wrist, followed the stains down the front, 
and felt the lumps that had formed in some parts of the diamond 
quilting. Directly and indiiectly, I had been hearing of 
Malcolm all the afternoon, and now I had his jacket in my 
hands. I had been wearing it for months without thinking ; but 
now, if J put it on, surely I should feel something, know some- 
thing of mml All of him that was left in the world above 
g^Oimd Ibigered in the coat. 

^ i|iutit on and lay back in the bed. The lapels rose up to m) 
'tiars; I ducked my head down into the little area of hot darkness 
iA fnslit of me and breathed there for some moments ; but no 
of Malcolm were conjured up. The camphor smell 
oi4y l^^ought to mind a large wardrobe where jacket hung 
year year Injperpetual night. 



XXII 


W HAT WAS my life? It v^as all a scraping together of 
little incidents, a sucking of them dry before I hurried 
on in search of one more drop of nectar. 

The thouch*" of" hat I should try to do in the world came as 
a black face looming n< irt r and nt art r I could never look into 
the eyes for more than a moment. I \vouId turn away, saying, 
“I am not well enough yet; I can wait.” Yet the waiting was 
such a burden of waste that I longed to free myself by smas 
it in pieces. 

With such emptiness inside me 1 turned fiercely to Dr. 
barley, until he grew to base all tht significance of some model 
person. 1 w'ould test others by him and find them unbelievably 
sham and tawdry. Intolerance stemtd to grow wqth wretched- 
ness. I would apply the ttst to mssclf with the same destroying 
result. Everyone was conti mptibk , except perhaps Dr. Farley. 

I say perhaps, bi cause tluie wcic those naked moments 
when even he seemed to lose some of his meaning; then I was 
sinking into a black bog of nothingness. 

But these states would suddenly clear, or rather lift, and I 
would have the tingling gaiety again, the impatience for every 
smell and taste and sound. This gaiety that grew from no solid 
body of content soon grew too hea\y, o\er-toppled itself. I 
would feel it rising in me, bubbling to a froth. It would be 
seething in my head, so that, if I had a companion, a cascade of 
words and laught^ would pour out of me. If 1 ■were alone, I 
would ptrt on mo Hand^iocords, then die TchaUcowsky, move 



my arms about, sing songs I could remember, try to write down 
some fragment of what was buzzing through my head. The non- 
sense sentences went down into my book, to be held there and 
to stare back at me on the next day with all their magic gone. 

It was on one of these days when gaiety bubbled up in me 
and I longed to be gone, to be away somewhere new and un- 
known, that Matron came in, as usual with her yellow duster 
fbr exd&se, and told me that the Amateur Dramatic Society 
W^re doing their play that night. Dr. Farley would be acting, 
l^nd she was going. Would I like to go with her? 

I smiled at her for the first time for many weeks. I felt that 
had known of my state of mind in her office and had come 
to entertain me. I was reliesed, too, in some deep way that I 
Should be going to the play with such physical largeness. Htir 
Witness was protective. I anted very mud. to see Dr. Farle|j; 
act, but I had been in no crowd for a long time and the thou^t 
of fhe audience at the theatre was disturbing. I had the ill 
person’s consiction that people would be aware of my state, 
patching for e\cry sign of weakness. I could imagine them 
Comparing me in their minds with what I should have been. 

“He should not walk like that,” they would say; “he 
should not be so thin, you can see the bones in his face ; and 
his legs are “Stiff, as if they were tuming to stone.” 

Then, when I told myself that nobody would look, nobody 
would know me or be interested, I was caught by the other 
fear that I should be trapped in their midst, unable to move, 
until f b^an to cry or be sick. Then the faces would stare and 
I wotdd have no mercy, because nothing was known of me. I 
was su^iposed to be a well person, I would be judged as such. 

When evening came, and Matron, dressed all in black, dis- 
, crfetfildy lavender-watered and powdered, called for me, 1 
into the taxi after her with excitement, 
tovni was dark and the lights gleamed on the wet road. 
Il^nntbeen in a night street scene for a long time. 1 watched 
faces as they pushed through the titeatre doors. 
lhn^]&ce» chained when they passed fropn the fixeet into the 

more ftoured and 



flinty, tragic too from all they had withstood. Inside they 
grew more cushiony and fluid; they lost the vagrant, hunted 
look. The look of anxiety melted into the sparkling monkey, 
or tue soft hear look. And people undid belts and buttons, 
loosened tTiSfr hair, patted, polished, breathed out their warm 
breath, like animals penned together in a farmyard. 

Matron and I in our seats in the circle gazed down. The 
music was playing softly and I had bought a programme. Matron 
was v^'ry restrained, never asking me inquisitive questions, 
never teasing round the edge of me to madden my mind. She 
just sat still and looked peaceful in her black. The sleepy cow 
quality of dignity became her, and 1 liked her much more than 
before. 

The play was a piece in modern dress, but that is all I know. 

^ 1 waited for Oi . larley to come into the sitting-room with its 
'slightly waving, trembling walls. When he came, he l6oked 
taller and stiffer and thinner than in real life. He wore a dark 
suit that I knew, and seeing him in it amid the artificial stage 
properties, the red bulb glowing in the heart of the “coal*^ firp 
the waving canvas walls, ga\e me the feeling that there was 
something counterfeit about him, too; that it was an image 
that 1 saw there, dressed in his clothes. 

He had told me that he had bt gun to act and sing because he 
was forced thus to overcome embarrassment and build up self- 
confidence, 

I thought of this as I watched him on the stage; and I was 
anxious, afraid that a wave of self-consciousness might sw'ecp 
over him. What would I do if he stammered and turned red, 
forgot his lines or rolled his shoulders uneasily? 

But nothing happened, 1 did not have to turn away or plug 
my ears. I never forgot w^ho he was ; but he was composed and 
stiff and controlled. 

And he smiled as he did in real life — the smile that T dis- 
trusted because it seemed so perfect as a smile. It would be^ 
with lowered eyes, shy, pulled-in lips and a swallow in the 
throat ; ^then the shwess would be drowned by rising exuber- 
ance and ^o#^ou1q be osught^up in his boisterousness, so that 
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your eyes flashed back and you were in complete agreement. 
It had the wicked quality people are fond of, but none of the 
malice they fear. 

I dl&trusted it, not because I thought it false, but because I 
felt it pleased me too much and so falsified my judgment. I told 
. xnyself that it was a trick of his and that he knew it pleased, 
just as a child sometimes knows that its childishness is cn- 
clearing. I waited for him to overdo the smile and repel me. 

^ But he never did, or if he did 1 embraced the extravagance 
whoje-heartedly. 

As Matron shepherded me back to the taxi, I wondered 
about this smile. Did the people in the audience notice the 
quick snatches of it sandwiched between the dull lumps of 
' dialogue? And if they noticed, had it any of the significance k 
had for me? Were they drawn to him because of it? Would[ 
they remember the evening afterwards as nothing but a dark 
auditorium, then a quick smile spreading and vanishing? just 
as the picture of the Cheshire Cat, grinning, stays with us 
ipysteriously fore^cr, so I thought the picture of Dr. Farley, 
smiling his quite different smile on the stage, would stay with 
me. The fact that I had seen him framed in the proscenium 
yfajemed to fix in my mind. I had realised him, seen him apart 
from myself. He was like a statue or a marble pillar, something 
I could contemplate from a distance. 

While’ we drove back in the taxi, I forgot Matron entirely. 
My thoughts were fixed on Dr. Farley; they followed him 
home, and I saw the squat house with the lights burning and 
the sniall maid at the door. The Aberdeen was barking, lifting 
its square wooden-peg paws. The wife was pouring out tea or 
some other hot drink. 

H was not an ideal picture, not anything that I cared about 
very much; but it held its own unexplained poignancy for me. 
Tphe humdrum scene hung before my eyes as if it had been real ; 
t pould not blot it out. The lights burned, the dog yapped 
joyj^y, |he tea poured, the human beings smiled wi^out 
It if they were all enchanted, unable to move 

tind][ me ipeU ^ brp^ 



As soon as we were out of the taxi I left Matron and went 
hurriedly to my room. There the silence and emptiness which 
I so often longed for seemed to drag at me, to pull me down. 

I was made brutally aware of my own hollowness. The hard 
light shone down on my head. I stood looking at the heavy 
clogging folds of the curtains drawn across the great glass door. 

Quite suddenly I began to cry, not discreetly so that no one 
should hear, but with an abandon that railed out for hearers. 
I seemed to want my weeping to sing in all the walls of the 
nursing home, to vibrate and shake the people in their beds. 

Matron came hurrying in still in her coat and gloves. For a 
moment her poached eyes fixed in a stare that almost shocked 
me into calmness, then she looked away and said, “Oh there! 
j.*It’s too much! You’re overtired. What a nuisance! Tm sending 
the night nurse iii at once.” 

She clip-clopped away, complaining to herself, murmuring, 
“It’s too bad; what a nuisance!” 

Before the night nur^e had time to break in, I had pulled off 
my clothes and slipped into bed. She found me looking down 
at a book, with my face away from her, the comer of my eyes 
and mouth firm and cool. I could not have cried another drop. 
I was stiff with dislike of my puffy ejes. * 

Matron must have spoken to Dr. 1 aricy about my behaviour, 
for on the morning after the play he hurried through t\i^ usual 
health questions, then asked me disconcertingly and suddenly 
why I had been upset the night before. 

“Oh, 1 don’t know,’’ 1 said, tr)ing to be cold and lively and 
unapproachable; “I suppose the cliange, all the people. I 
haven’t been out at night tor a long time, you know.” 

“Is that all that worried you? Just the newness and strange- 
ness after being shut up in this room for so long?” 

I waited, wondering how much to say and what to say. To 
explain to myself was difficult and hard; to explain to him 
preposterous. 

“Well,” I said slowly trying to spin out mild bantering 
expressions until he left, “it was rather peculiar to see you 
on the 



“Why peculiar?” he asked, refusing my banter. 

* ‘I don’t know ; I kept looking at you, wondering about you, 
watching your smile spreading and shrinking, wondering what 
it wstt aU for. What did the other people think? Then, when it 
ended and we were going home, I began to imagine what it was 
Jlik%at your end. I saw it all, the dog, your wife, the lights on, 
l^t drinks.” 

Ide smiled a little uncomfortably, then narrowed his eyes 
naif to look into me. “Were you thinking that my life seemed 
SDUch better than yours at the moment?” 

"Hie idea in this bare form seemed quite foreign to me. To 
he jhought envious was humbling. 

“No, ’ I said quickly, “I don’t think it was that at all. We’re 
W different; your life wouldn’t really suit me. But sometimes' 
smything will make you want to cry. Why do people feel so sad 
^U)4 baldened when they see beautiful things ? That is always 
being mentioned ; it must be quite common.” 

* As soon as 1 had added this afterthought about beautiful 
things, I was afraid he would mistake me and imagine that I 
meant his life was beautiful. The idea made me squirm. I began 
to talk faster and faster. “You don’t cry because of things 
lUjpside, you cry because of things inside. That’s why people 
awl so ashamed and angrj and guilty when they see others cry. 
They can’t be inside, however much they try. They arc shut 
out and only see the sticky iacc. And because they can never be 
inside, they resent the tears coming out to worry them.” 

It was difficult to stop this rigmarole of explanation. I was 
hemmb^payself in with my own words, and I wished he would 
speak to bteak a way through for me, instead of listening so 
intend^ and with such a serious expression. 

■ I Jcni^ now that this slight talk was unfortunate, for my 
naoslJdeaoiate time dates from it. Unhappiness seemed to be 
tne as my part, and I took it up and accepted it. 1 
that Dr. Farley began to treat me with more anxious 
easy friendship. 

And'l^eeaNse his attitude seemed to ha?e cha^^t'tYen if so 
'mj I to as no 



trouble, no problem, I felt that I must do nothing to spoil my 
good record. He had said one morning after seeing me, **Now 
I must go and do some work.** 

“But haven^t you already begun?** I asked. 

“ Oh , I don*t call this work ! * ’ 

The answer, with just the right flick of joking disregard, had 
delighted me. But now I felt that he might be beginning to 
class me as “work**. I thought I noticed a wary, rather harassed 
frown between his eyes when he thought 1 was not looking. 

I kept remembering stories of people who pestered doctors 
at every hour of the day. There was still the middle-aged 
woman who called at the doctor’s house so often that be had 
learned to dodge her by darting out of the back door as soon as 
he heard her voice in the hall. Then there was the girl who, 
when she thought that her doctor’s visits would be coming to 
an end, heaped a spoonful of sugar into her “specimen**, 
imagining in her simplicity that this would deceive him into 
thinking her diabetic. Then was the story too of the young 
man who could not resist looking through the keyhole while 
his mother undressed. Whenever she left the house he would 
run to her room and put on all her clothes, down to her 
stockings and corset. He felt so much guilt that he 
for ever wasting his doctor’s time with all the details of Iw 
eccentricity. 

When 1 first heard these stones, at odd times, in different 
places, I was amused, a little sad, interested; but now, when 
I had begun to be eaten by the fear that Dr. Parley was watch- 
ing my behaviour, preparing for the outburst, the imreason, 
the nuisance of instability, I turned to hating them. I did not 
want to be added to the list of grotesques. They were with me 
to haunt me and goad me, finger posts pointing the wrong way, 
a way that fascinated and repulsed. 

I began now to go out more in the evenings, just before the 
light faded. 1 felt freer then, and able to walk in my new stiff 
way without self-consciousness. And the coming of night was 
in itself an excitement. I could watch people hurrying home 
from WO|ic> tbclr against the world until they had 
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had their supper-tea. Then there were less tight, less settled 
people walking slowly, arms round each other, eyes roving to 
6nd some deeper satisfaction that still evaded them. They 
would linger on the railway bridge, the soft curve of their 
haiti$ pressed close, as they bent forward, hugging and peering 
down at the trains. The lovers seemed lost and mournful, and 
si^^hing. Only the returning workers, concentrated on food 
and rest, looked as if they had come to terms with life. They 
|iad settled, but the terms were bad for them, and they showed 
it in their shut mouths. 

There were the unreal people, too; the women coming 
the cinema. They might have been stuffed quails or satin 
pin-cushions. So often they seemed to have this padded quality, 
it made me feel that nothing could touch them. They were 
impregnable. Horror, pity, hatred, fear and love would sink 
into the soft firm upholstery and be made dumb at once. 

It was while I was walking behind two such women, or 
.women imagined to be such b) me, that I felt the exaltation 
and the misery coming upon me again. The night was dark, and 
Irain slashed down sparsely but with sullen force. The flashes 
of it under the lamps seemed fierce and desperate, like minia- 

* re lightning to me. The ram made me w'ant to sing and exult 
d give up trying. I wanted to sink like a burning ship, with 
immense guttering of flames. Without thinking, 1 began to 
walk faster and faster, until I had overtaken the women Their 
heads were close together. They were deep in their hard 
chatter, intimate and cold. 1 felt that they had noticed nothing, 
not even my low humming song. It was rising all the time ; the 
notes seemed to want to leap out of my throat like clear 
crystal balls trying to escape from the frogs of my gulps and 
mbs. I was some way past the women when I came to a tum- 
^ that led to a small waste place. 1 walked down it, wanting 
the darkness, the rain, the feel of wet leaves and grass, rubbish 
about me, old bricks and paper and twisted iron. 

1 was W^ting there and singing, making, I suppose, a noise 
that Gotlld be lieard above the wind. 1 looked doim the path- 
way and saw the pneumat^^dl^ end 



under a street lamp. They were hesitating, looking in my 
direction, clearly wondering whether to investigate or not. 

As I watched, the larger, more busted one, approached. 
She leant forward a little against the wind and I was absurdly 
reminded of that picture of Captain Oates which is hung some- 
where in most boys* schools. The smaller one, huggingthe safety 
of the street lamp, seemed to watch her progress anxiously. 

‘‘Are you all right there? Has anything happened? Is there 
anything we can do ?’ * 

The words came to me as little irritating jabs, perfunctory 
enquiry to be resisted at once. She was hovering, uncertain 
whether to come nearer or to retreat. I think she was a little 
afraid. 

I muttered, “Oh, nothing is wrong, thank you,** then 
turned away ^'bn’ptly When I glanced back, I saw that she had 
returned to her friend and that their heads were together again. 
Just before they walk(*d out of the pool of light, I saw their 
lips moving and their ejes turned in my direction for a last 
glance. I wondered how long my freak of conduct would 
engross them. Would they still be talking about it over supper? 
Or would they return at once to their cosy topics? In my un- 
certainty I was even afraid that they might tell a policeman. 
if an officious dark blue uniform should come to probe 7 Ihurriei^i^ 
left the place and walked back towards the nursing home. 

When I was in my room, lying back in bed, calmed by my 
tiredness, I could hardl) believe that I had behaved so foolishly. 
The remembrance was shaming. I tried to harden myself by 
saying, “What does it matter? Make a clown of yourself, be 
excessive. You no longer care about anytliing. Why pretend 
any longer?** 

Dr. Farley, seeing my growing ^^Tetchedness, said, “This 
is a very difficult time for you, perhaps the most difficult time 
of all; and hardly anyone will understand or even know 
about it. You will just have to work through it by yourself. 
Recovering is always difficult. Everything is a great effort, and 
yet you arci so restlm^ I idiltilt I know.** 



Then, when I said very little, he added, “But what we 
haven’t really done is to find you some friends. I’ve often 
thought that it must be very lonely for you here. I’ve so little 
spare time, and there aren’t many young people in the town. 
But now that it is nearly Christmas someone I think you’d like 
has just come back from Oxford. I’ll bring him to see you.’’ 

looked at him without gratitude not caring very much to 
lee fitted up with a friend, or to be told that I must be lonely, 
^p^i^t, too, that he might be anxious to find companions 
(‘’for me so that he need not come to see me so often h»mself. 


I^anays now I was having this mistrust of others’ motives. I 
almost enjoyed doubting, being bitter over supposed small 
, treacheries. 

'' “Perhaps he won’t want to be brought to see me,’’ I said 
duUy. 

^“Oh, I think you will ha\c rather a lot in common. He’s 
interested in all sorts of things — acting especially. ’ ’ 

My heart sank. 

“I’m not interested in acting,’’ I said. 

"Well, he might stimulate your interest.’’ 

There was a slight tartness in his tone; I felt that I had 
yjucceeded at last in provoking him a little. I wanted to make 
Pf quite clear* that I was not at all easy to help. The perverse 
' wish to turn faces against me was growing. 

Irhe proposed friend came, and, bt cause I was so ready to 
dislike him, I found him quite surprisingly agreeable. He was 
tall, with large bones, broad high checks and rather long 
glintil^ hair. He seemed often to be narrowing his eyes above 
me ri^e of the cheekbones and to be looking far away; this. 


I thou^t, gave him a little the appearance of a large athletic 
slec||y^ cat. It was this quality that made his face acceptable to 
me. fi'would have shrunk from bright button eyes, digging, 
'swtvetfoig about, laughing and seething; from ears cocked, 
ai^ 41 darting movements. 

When introduced, he seemed to notice vety little about me, 
yet there was a sort of sad consideration. After smiles and 
jokes, t>r. Parley left us to|cdier, Iken 



David, the new friend, suggested that I should go back to tea 
with him. Still speaking very little, we set out together down 
the road. 

He only lived a few doors away, so we were soon in the 
front room of the little house, talking to his German mother 
and her two German schoolgirl guests. 

On a low table in the bow window the Nativity scene was 
set out — little figures carved in wood and brightly painted: 
Jesus in his straw-lined crib, Mary, Joseph, the Ox, the Ass, 
the Wise Men, the Shepherds and the Angel. There were 
other larger angels, too, holding up crowns of red candles and 
with flowers in their glistening buttercup hair. The figures 
lacked much ; they were crude and unfeeling, as if their maker 
had carved so many that he no longer thought at all at his work. 

I had often seen Christ in His crib and the others in churches 
or in shop v^indows. 1 had also seen the angels with red candles 
before, in Switzerland. But now the group in this private house 
gave me a new pleasure. They came as an unexpected refresh-^ 
inent. I thought, “Here is a woman ^vho still likes to play, who 
takes care of things and brings them out e\er) year. She is sure 
to have other rituals, too, and all the )ear gains shape from 
them. Her life may be grim to me, but it has a rhjthm — 
my life to have a rhjthm more than anything else on earth.’ 

In the new atmosphere I forgot the nursing-home room; 
it seemed to me that I had suddenly taken a step forward out 
of the tangle and mess, just when it had been most difficult to 
move. Yet I was wary, knowing nt)w that this sensation of 
stepping forw'ard had come sc\eral times and had always been 
followed by a sense of utter dcadness, or a time of worse 
confusion. 

But for the moment I was happj to be w ith David’s mother 
and the girls, to have their different faces to look at. The girls 
were smiling and shy, the mother smiling and set in her 
religious convictions. 

Before we went into the dining-room for tea^I looked at 
some of the old photographs that the girls were pasting into a 
book for David's dull, pathetic, humorous 



things! They filled me with a sudden astonishment. I saw past 
scenes in the life of this unknown family. I was there, ten 
years ago, in all the profusion and imtidiness of a birthday 
picnic on the Downs. I sat with then) on the beach, throwing 
pel^l^leS into the waves. The photographs forced an intimacy 
on whether I would or no. 

tea one of the girls recited some German poems to us ; 
It was suggested that I, who knew no German, might be 
jpleased just to listen to the flow of lovely sounds. 

I I let the words pour over me — low, uncoloured, even rising 
ifk wild excitement, then dropping to a plaint, only to rise 
again. Once there was a passage where the girl laughed bitterly, 
al^st tossed her head. She had been ashamed to recite at 
first, had needed much persuasion and encouragement; but 
now she was enjoying herself, snatching quick breaths between 
tibe phrases, glorifying herself in the poems. Her eyes looked 
light through the wall of the room ; I was reminded suddenly 
of the epileptic maids in the ward. They had worn almost that 
same expression. They had held out their arms and declaimed, 
wd I had not understood the sounds they made. Their lips had 
been wet, and they, too, had appeared to be acting breath- 




ir I was pleased when the girl stopped and came back into 
herself. She was shamefaced and we praised her awkwardly. 
There was a silence in the room. I thought I caught a glance 
between mother and son, one of those glances where the 
mother is thinking, “He appears to have no gratitude, no 
appreciation, only impatience; but 1 must pretend not to 
notice, to he smiling and calm; then some warmth may he 
dravm out of him” ; and the son replies, “Don’t look at me 
long-sufieringly, don’t paw, or expect anything. I will not feel 
guifty.*' 

As if to escape from this glance, David stood up and asked 
me to look at the books in his bedroom. He climbed up the 
st^rs very slowly, carefully, so that I should not feel slow. 

I enjoyed the snug confinement of his bedrotmt ; it reminded 
me of playing ^‘houses” wu^r the i «st on the 



end of the bed, he in an arm-chair, and we both almost 
touched the bookcase with our knees« 

He took out a book that had been signed by Walter de la 
Mare at some poetry reading. I think it was the first autographed 
book I had ever held ; I looked on it as something very precious 
and rare. I imagined the poet bending over it, spreading the 
page flat, breathing and thinking, before he wrote. 

“Did he say anything when he was writing in the book for 
you?“ I asked. 

“Oh, he made a sort of joke, said what a watery name it was, 
or something like that.” 

David did not seem to value the book quite as I did. He was 
too used to possessing it. He added, “I had another signed 
copy, but 1 gave it away” ; and as he spoke I noticed again the 
vague sadness in his and far-away gaze. It was as if he were 
thinking, “It is all nothing, it is emptiness.” But there was a 
streak of anxious striving that cut right through this mourn* 
fulness. He made me think of a man tossing and turning before 
waking up. 

The book of poems lying on a pair of rough corduroy 
trousers was the picture that I took away from the bedroom. 
We went down again to the others, and after a little more tal||^ 
1 got up to go. 

The girls stood about, awkwardly polite; the mother ^niiled 
and asked me to come again. Dasid said he would walk back 
to the nursing home with me. The pleasant afternoon had lost 
its glow, was dissoUing into a set ot humdrum actions. There 
was no place for me there, or in any family. My life must shape 
itself alone. I knew this and was dumb. 


m 
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T herefore it was to the outcasts and wanderers that 
1 was attracted. I wanted to watch them without being 
seen. I wanted to know their thoughts without making 
close contact. I wanted to share without my body being 
present. Such cold invisible spying was impossible; and so I 
‘ foend myself asked for cigarettes, asked for money, asked what 
^wanted and what I meant by staring. 

They were right to question my fixed gaze. 1 gave money, 
1 gave cigarettes whenever I remembered to buy any, I gave 
sympathy, listening to long involved stories; but it wasn’t in 
^ae really to want to help. Everything seemed too hopeless for 
^nelp. The word was a mockery. 1 wanted to listen and look, 
then to free myself and get away. 

I met a woman on the outskirts of the town. She h^d two 
children with her and was hurrying along, constantly looking 
back to catch the gLnce of any passing motorist. When she 
noticed me, she slowed her pace and said “Good afternoon” 
with camftd refinement. She told me that her husband was a 
but that everything had gone wrong with him. He 
be$n too interested in politics. Unscrupulous people had 
dheated him, or not paid the large sums they owed. At last he 
Ind tEtkm to drink, so that her life and the children’s had been 
s^adR,unbearable. She had had to leave him to try to make a 
fivdim herself. She hoped later to be able to go txMk and save 
him morn a drunkard’s grave. If only $he omiUl ^ him on his 

fret again he might fulfil his ■' ‘ 



She spoke intensely, with a sort of thrill in her voice. The 
voice was strange, impossible to place. It might have been 
the accent of some unknown colony. Vowels were thinned 
and perverted, consonants clipped, or mouthed until one 
found it difficult to follow her rapid utterances. 

Now she was on her way to what might prove to be a very 
important position; but, of course, if she were late for the 
interview she would have no chance. If she didn’t get this 
job she would give up hope. She would want to take herself 
out of this world, and her children also. It was no place for 
motherless waifs. So could I lend her four and six? That would 
just cover the bus fare for the three of them. She meant “lend’% 
not “give”. She would take my name and address and pay me 
back for certain as soon as she was earning again. • 

I fumbled in mj tet and found two half-crowns. I mur-^ 
mured something about not w^anting to be paid back. 

“Oh, but I must!” she protested fiercely. “Me, to take 
money from a stranger and not to pay back! I’d never think of 
it. You oughtn’t to suggest such a thing.” 

“I haven’t an address, really,” 1 said. 

In my confusion I dropped my ejes and saw her shoes and 
stockings. They were not the shoes and stockings to wear to 
an important interview. The heels of the cracked brown shoes 
were worn right down; one strap was held with a safetv-nin. 
The pinkish-gi*ey stockings had a curious dead chalkiness about 
them. Below the calf they trembled a little and were empty. 
She had not enough flesh on her legs to fill them out. I was 
pierced by the little trembling empt\ spaces in her stockings. 
They seemed to spell all sadness and privation to me. Why was 
she there on her trembling thin legs with her two children? 
I w *nted to know her real story , then 1 longed for her to run 
and catch her bus, so that I need never look at her legs a^in. 
As if she knew my thoughts, she gathc red her children to her, 
gave her coat a little hitch, patted her hat and said, “You’re 
a brick, youare.” 

She turned almost at once. The sluggish children were 
swivelled ttmd. back at me, but she pulled them 



on towards the next bus-stop. She walked so quickly that they 
had to trot. I stood still, my eyes still on her legs. The seam 
of one stocking twisted, like a thread of smoke from a cigarette. 
On^e one of the wom-down heels made her ankle turn over, 
but she took little notice. She hopped painfully for a few steps, 
|dNM|Jhurried on as before. 

time I found myself in a straggling little street set 

* toMuidet gardens outside the town. I went towards a window 
^'crowded with deal washstands, coconut matting and rusty 

fire-irons. I longed to discover a piece of china, an old tca- 
Oaddy, anything that would make my day come alive. The 

* wish to preserve dilapidated objects from the past was strong 
liponme. 

As Tsearched the unpromising window , I was not aware of an 
approaching figure until he stood almost beside me. I turned, 
theni to see a tall young man looking at me earnestly. Perhaps 
the strangest thing about him w^as his mixture of dirt and 
^cleanliness. On his feet were squalid old gym shoes with holes 
at the toe. His trousers were frayed round the bottom and 
very stained, but above them he wore a heav^ sweater with 
wide schoolboy collar. It w^as pure cream in colour, as if it had 
|ust been layndered. It was only aftcrvwards that I realised that 
one of the arms hung empty at his side. 

At first he said nothing, only stared at me as if he wondered 
what could interest me so much in the shop. Then he said 
slowly and impressively, “Td do anything for a bob, I would. 

The looming greatness of ‘‘anything'* set beside the minute- 
ness of a “bob" startled me for a moment. I had absurd 
pictures of stupendous acts being performed for a shilling; 
bjit I knew that it was not required of me to imagine ama/ing 
situadons. I was simply being asked for money. 1 felt in my 
pocket and found a shilling. As I held it out to him, I thought 
how shod^ and used it looked, the bright silver covering 
wearing off, a pinker colour showing underneath, the King's 
features all rubbed and worn and debased. It was a veiy ob- 
vious symbol of man’s life on earth. 1 suddeidy felt all the 
horror of being old and worn 



white Sweater took the shilling gladly. He did not ask or 
wheedle for any more. He slipped it in his pocket, then stood 
beside me, his one and only hand clutching his other shoulder 
so that his arm lay across his chest. It had begun to drizzle a 
little, but we still stood there, both apparently not wanting 
to part just yet. 

As the rain increased, 1 looked about me for shelter and^w 
a little deserted corrugated iron hut not far away. 

“I think ril make for that and stay there till the rain i$^ 
over,” 1 said, walking towards it. He followed me and we sat 
down on the mud by the open door. The rain beat happily on 
the thin metal roof. I had a feeling of cosiness, almost of peace, 
in that dirty little place filled with chicken’s feathers, dead 
plants and broken tools. The rain spotted my companion’s old 
gym shoes. I coold see his purplish, yellowish big toe-nail 
through the hole in the canvas; he wore no socks. A clean, 
soapy smell, masking the staleness of his body, rose up from 
the damp white sweater. 

“A lady gi\e it to me just now,” he said, looking down at 
it with satisfaction. “She said it was her son’s and he^wouldn’t ' 
need it no more; seems like some sort o’ college thing, don’t 
you think?” 

I nodded and looked at the sweater approvingly. The man 
must have thought that 1 was staring at his empty arm, for he 
said, “Ah, 1 don’t e\pect you’ll cNer guess how that hap- 
pened.” 

1 protested that 1 had only been taking in the general effect 
of his new white sweater. 

“Well, all the same. I’ll tell )ou how it happened. Me and 
my father an’ mother was coming baek from India, my father 
was a sergeant out there. I was only a nipper and on board ship 
me and some others was playing about in the corridor outside 
the cabins. Some silly sod tried mo^illg the great big iron door 
what they shut when the ship’s sinking and they want to cut 
off the leaking part. He pushed an’ he pushed with some other 
chaps and then the door went slam on me arm. I don’t re- 
member much more*” 



I felt the iron door shutting on his arm. The horror of him 
handng there entrapped haunted me. I could not rid my mind 
df the.pictxire of crushed bone and mangled flesh. 

4oesn’t hurt now?” I asked anxiously, remembering 
sti^iilBS of pains that still persisted in legs that had been am- 

t' ^^ tei)fi<Po» 1 just ain’t got it, that’s all.” 
^,^|pSfi6!^45weater/paused for a moment and threw a stone at a 
flower-pot out in the rain. ‘‘It don’t make it easier to 
a job, though,” he added thoughtfully. ‘‘I can go back 
to. my grandma; she’d help me, but I likes it better on the 
* toa^S* It’s not so bad ; you have some queer things happen to 
I' Wu, Had a woman ask me the other night to go down on the 
lieach Mith her.” 


“Did you go?” 1 asked. 

* **Yus, and, what’s more, she give me ten bob.” 

^ere was something droll about his laconic, simple state- 
piijcnt. He looked very childlike in his creamy sweater. I wanted 
to smile at his innocent, unquestioning expression. He must 
have looked very much the same when the iron door clanged 
to and trapped his arm. I jerked my head, trying to rid it of the 
picture which would keep reappearing. 

^After weliad waited for some time and the rain showed no 


sign of stopping, I stood up and said goodbye. 

“So long,” he said, looking up at me Irom the grp’ind. His 
leg^ were pulled up to his chin with his one arm encircling 
diem; the empty sleeve hung down, reminding me curiously 
of part of a fireman’s flattcncd-out liose. “P’raps I’ll run into 
you again one day,” he added. 

“Ihhm,” I said, nodding my head. 

I ^trned away and felt the gentle ram on my face. It was both 
|%freshing and uncomfortably cold ; I had to get used to it before 
I could fully enjoy it. Soon my face was streaming and I could 
feel trickles from my hair wriggling down my warm back. I 
could see White Sweater in the open doorway of the hut 
across several flelds. I waved before 1 disappeared and I saw 
his own arm raised in reply. Because it Mws ob only one, the 




gesture seemed more valuable. It was a swan’s neck stretching 
up to say goodbye to me. 

Matron put on a great air of bustling disapproval when I 
arrived back with all my clothes wet. She told Nurse Goff to 
put me to bed at once. I stood in front of the fire in my room 
and steamed as I rubbed myself with the warm towel. I feh. 
wonderfully cleaned and purified by the rain, as it"' 
washed me inside as well as out. I lay in bed and thought Qf 
Christinas. Mark was coming down to stay in a room on the ^ 
front, and my aunt had asked us both to lunch. I thought of all, 
the Christmases of my childhood — the sheer delight in 
piesents, food and festive decorations. Surely no one could 
hate Christmas who remembered this past joyfulness! I sup- 
posed it was the change in themselves that people hafed, the 
being so mueh olvl^r the difficulty of feeling pleased, the 
anxieties that had come to roost on them, so that they were 
like naked trees weighed down wdth black hens. 

I wondered if I would hate this Christmas because of the 
change in me. 

When the day came, Mark walked into my room in his 
stealthy off-hand w'ay and said, “Here’s a present for 
)OU.” 

I felt awkward, having nothing tor him. I unwrapped my 
parcel and found a book of mid-\ ictorian book illustr^’ions 
with a modem limerick wTitten under each one. It was im- 
possible not to laugh when one turned from the inteiisely 
dramatic situation to the silly verses underneath. I laughed in 
spite of myself, for I admired many of the engravings and felt 
sad that they could be made to look ridiculous. It was strange 
at that time how afraid I was of people and objects falling 
olF their pedestals. I did not seem to have the strength to 
accept things as they were. I wanted to believe in only one 
side. 

“What is your room like?” 1 asked, looking up from the 
book. ^‘Is it all right, or haven’t you seen it yet?” 

“Tve just come from there,” Mark said. “I went to leave 
my suitcase. It’s really Tatter good. I look out on to the sea. 




The guest-house itself has an unusual name; it’s called Lesbia. 
Yw can’t miss it because it’s written in large gold round-hand 
tl^t across the front . ’ ’ 

’ talked ramblingly in this way, trying to give life to 
remarks, until the taxi came to take us to my aunt’s. I 
tanking of the hogskin gloves lined with lamb’s wool 
given to Dr. Farley. I had not thought of a present 
It gave me great pleasure to think that the 
had swallowed up nearly all my pocket money for the 
^ y j j^ ^mnnth. It had been embarrassing when he burst into the 
before Mark arrived and thanked me for them. 1 longed 
ifar the time when 1 should ha^c the right face and manner for 
,«j&very occasion. It seemed that this power must come with ago 
/and experience. Then I remembered all the mature people I 
knew with awkward, floundering ways. 

On the way to my aunt’s 1 wondered how she would agree 
with Mark. Would she find him difficult to entertain? He 


went so silent when he was with strangers, and his curious 
artiffeial sang-froid became so pronounced that it was almost 
affronting. 

I need not ha\e worried. As soon as we were in the long 
drawing-room overlooking the sea I could tell how charmed 
Mark was with her. She was indeed doing all she could to 
please. She was like the aunt of my childhood — a sort of fairy 
godmother, infinitely gracious and indulgent. 

After we had shaken hands with my uncle in the wheel- 
chair, we were both taken up to the tiny glistening Christmas 
tree and given our presents. This little ceremony in itself was 
a surprise, a return to much earlier times. 1 took my long thin 
parcel to the window-seat and unwrapped the tissue paper. 
My present was a Brigg’s walking-stick, very handsome in its 
newness, with its silver band engraved with my initials and its 
dark horn handle. Mark had been given a fountain pen. It was 
dear that he was delighted with this quite unexpected present 
from someone who had only known him for the last five 
minutes. His small grey-blue eyes sparkled as he examined it 
possessively and lovingly. 1 looked agihi at my stick. My aunt 
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had thoughtfully supplied it with a rubber ferrule 50 that I 
should not slip. 1 wondered if I could take the ugly thki^ oflF 
without offending her. I decided to wait till we had left die 
house. Meanwhile, it spoilt my stick for me. I could not look 
at it without a sense of angry shame or outrage. How did my 
aunt dare to give me a stick with a hideous rubber feifid'^l 
Did she imagine that I was to hobble and totter for^USb^r^t of 
my life? Even now, if I were careful, I could walk 
distances almost normally. 

My aunt took us upstairs to show Mark the rest of^the ho^se^ 
In the hall the lavatory door was left wide open, and immedi- 
ately I knew that my aunt had planned it thus, so that we should 
know where it was without having to ask. I smiled at her fore*- 
thought; she had forgotten nothing. She was leading us now 
along the upper landing, talking to Mark while I walked behind. 
1 made some remark, I think about an old embroidery picture 
which I liked, she turned her head, threw me an answer rather 
casually and went on at once with her conversation with Mark. 
I knew another thing then. 1 knew that the charm and the 
graciousness were spcciall) for the new acquaintance, that ! 
need not imagine that very much attention was to be paid to 
myself. To become suddenly aware oi such discrimination 
makes pride swell and resentment simmer. After the first 
shock, one is determined to show no pique, but simply to 
appear bored and rather impatient to be gone. 

But in spite of this unresponsive manner which I at once 
assumed, I became really embarrassed and sorry for my aunt 
when she took us into the little boudoir study room where she 
kept all the drawings that had been done of herself. Pastels 
and charcoal drawings lined the walls. They were all, 
without exception, inept and sulgar. Most of them had 
been done many years ago. They sliowcd a young woman with 
enormous eyes, a swan neck and golden tendrils of hair. All of 
them, even the later ones, were quite unrecognisable as por- 
traits of my aunt, Mark stood in front of them uncomfortably, 
until my aunt, to break the tension, said smilingly, ‘'Well, 
what do you thinks aft these portraits of me?'* 




Mark hesitated. I knew that he was incapable of saying the 
eaiOT gliMefuI thing. His tactlessness sprang from some deep 
l4idk t]|“fed[iti:g for others. 

(Course they’d be very nice,” he said at last, “if they 
w|at«^^||hll iike you,’* 

^©dmervously, then reddened as he saw the dismay 
She laughed, too, to cover up her wound. 
lyou think any of them are like me then?” 

Ijit very; I mean, they’re awfully nice. Perhaps they 
1 like yod some years ago. ’ ’ 

1^ stumbling over his words, making matters worse 
addition, stood shamefaced in the middle of the 
.with all his Jauntiness gone. My aunt caressed her rings 
she did not care. I turned away, pretending to be 
Vi^^^filtcrested in a comic hunting scene of the LJwardian era. 

jgong boomed downstairs. My aunt said brightly, “Lunch 
is let’s go down. 

t followed her with relief. My uncle was wheeled into the 
d^XlgHfoom. We all admired the decoration of the table. 

salmon-pink crackers tied with silver ribbon were 
grouped round a bowl of tinsel roses and fanciful flowers made 
out of feathers, also dyed salmon-pink. It was all very delicate 
aiil^ fleeting, jusf the sort of thing my aunt loved to arrange. 
I ^membered other parties and other colour schemes ; they 
Stretched back, back, until I was a tiny child. 

We started with smoked salmon. It was an old conceit of np^y 
aujit’i^ to carry the predominant colour of her party decorations 
the food itself. I squeezed my pig of lemon over the sliver 
of saltnon, watched it grow paler, then put a piece in my mouth 
and ate it with brown bread and butter. I thought how de- 
^ghtlul it would be to have a large plate of smoked salmon 
before me and to be alone, so that I could savour it to the full 
and think my thoughts. I did not want to pass on to turkey 
and plum pudding; and talking was difficult. My uncle had 
retreated into that world of clayey silence which invalids often 
inhabit. It is as if they have withdrawn from the wdrld, found no 
resources in themselves, and so lapsed idle jilcbd 4^ n^umful 



muteness. My aunt, I think, was still suffering from Mark’s 
ineptitudes. Never again would she be able to feel quite so 
complacent about her portraits or herself ; but she was trying 
hard to regain the feeling and manner of the charming hostess. 
Mark ate carefully and was silent. He only seemed abldttuJ;^ 
freely when alone with one other person. Even the 
group made him shut his mouth and look on 
eyes. The two glasses of champagne whidi we 
allo\ 'ed made no difference. I was glad when we re&che|[ tbi^ 
fruit and the sweets. i, ^ 

After the meal, I went up to the thing I liked best ill 
house, the picture over the sideboard in the manner of FiijChii^ 
It had been painted in mid- Victorian times for a member of nijF • 
aunt’s family. The scene depicted the departure of the 
and bridegroom after the wedding breakfast. All the ridbttess 
of the drawing-room was there, the heavy crimson cuitaifep^ 
the gilt consoles, the enormous mirrors, the glittei^^ 
gasolier. A group of children in wonderfully fantastic clbthp 
played with a great collie dog on a carpet patterned with roses 
larger than the children’s heads. In the centre of the picture' 
the sorrowful parents were sa)ing goodbye to their daughter. 
She looked very beautiful in her dress of grey watered-silk. 
Her bonnet was a wonder of tiny flowers and bows. She was 
about to weep. Her lace handkerchitl v\as already in her hand. 
Out of the long windows the sun poured down on the lawns 
ao||} the vivid, rigid carpel-bedding. 

^As I gazed at the abundance of the scene, the richness piled 
on richness, I became suddenly aware of the poverty of otij| 
refined little luncheon. The food had been good, but what of 
the human beings? We had all been dried up or dammed up, 
four thwgs performing the ceremony of eating because it was 
one o’clock. Then I thought, “But the artist, of course, would 
romanticise his scene. There was probably in reality a costive 
heaviness in the air; those children would have been quarrel- 
ling ; that collie would have smelled ; the bride’s father would 
liave been thinking of his kidney disease, or his money; the 
bride herself woura Juve sufiered from the tightness of her 
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stays and the fear of the spot that was threatening to appear on 
her chin.’.ii 

hi the drawing-room the wireless was switched on so that 
^ should hear the King’s speech. We drank our coffee in a 
sverent silence, afraid even that our spoons might 
s^cting tinkle. 

aljf my uncle began to cry, quite quietly, but ob- 
There was rio attempt at concealment. The fat 
l^idown his fat cheeks, disappearing under his chin. 
[ ]}Ot look like a great baby ; he looked much more dis- 
^ ig . He looked like an elderly man crying hopelessly at 
of his days, after a full and busy and successful life, 
jpf course we were all supposed to notice nothing. My aunt 
ihto the distance with eyes that \sere kept rigidly 
any and wistful. Mark twiddled his new pen with an almost 
ridicumus nonchalance, and I pretended to be engrossed in the 
truhms the King was carefully repeating. But even through 
my confusion I could feel that it was a natural time to cry. 
sacredness of the day, the hushed expectancy, the waiting, 
(“^then the quiet voice speaking so slowly, all went to make some 
strong tension. Indeed I wondered why we weren’t all crying 
to relieve the strain. 

‘'•Soon after the end of the speech I felt it best to catch Mark’s 
eyfe. I was afraid of what my uncle might do next, afraid, not 
on his account, but on my aunt’s. Mark, I thought, siood 
up rather reluctantly ; my aunt, too, seemed divided about Q|p: 
going. Half of her appeared to want our company, half wished 
jor solitude and privacy. 

She said goodbye to Mark with flattering attention, fixing 
1 |iifn with her eyes as if she approved of all she saw. The 
episode of the portraits was to be forgotten. He was again the 
talented young stranger whom she wished to charm. I even 
' ca me in for the fag-end of her sweetness. It was as if she 
g^uped me now with Mark as a sort of appendage. 

I went out into the hall, feeling impatient with all tricks 
and wiles. 1 carried my new stick, and that made me Angry, too. 
As we passed through the tiled entrancse toUiy; I looked idly 
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at the umbrella-stand and suddenly noticed a stick with a horn 
handle like my own. I pulled it out. Yes, it was exactly like my 
present in every detail, except that it had a gold liand instead 
of a silver one. On the gold band were my uncle’s initials, 

I stared at them a sort of cold hatred possessed me. I 
out humour or lightness. “How unutterably mean,” 

“to give a present with a silver band, when one consia^yi|3&at 
gold is the thing for one’s husband.” It was almost as w my 
aunt had said harshly, in the manner of one of the Ugly 
“There! take that. It’s quite good enough for you.” . ^ 

I tried to smile, angry with myself now for taking every^lJill^ 
so seriously, for being so easily ruffled. I told myself how petty 
it was to be forever brooding o\er slights. It was self-iinportan^ 
pompous, pathetic. « 

But I could not rid myself so easily of all my resentment'? 

When wc were out of the front door, the wind from tfie sea 
did more than all my thoughts to freshen me. I let it blow 
through my open coat and under my raised arms. Mark Went 
up to the edge of the cliff and I followed him. We wtre just 
outside the windows of my aunt’s house, and 1 wondered if sW 
was watching us. 

“How delightful )our aunt is!” Mark said feelingly. “I’ve 
never known anyone quite like her. To give me a fountain- 
pen, and a good one at that, whvn she’s never set eyes On me 
before!” 

I paused, half from compunction, half from pleasure at the 
thought of poisoning his mind against her and puncturing his 
self-satisfaction. I ended up by compromising and being rath^ 
mild and colourless. 

“I’m afraid it’s all rather on the surface,” I said; “but the 


fact that she even bothers to switch on her charm is, I suppose, 
a sort of compliment.” 

Mark looked at me sharply, as if searching my expression for 
some guidance. 

“Why are you so carping?” he asked. 

There was a complaint in his voice. He disliked me for 
threatening his illusion. 
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“One can never be certain of her next mood, and so one 
takes noth^ seriously.” 

I leant dfi the balustrade at the cliff’s edge and stared out to 
Suddenly an idea came to me. Twiddling my stick round, 
'i. off the rubber ferrule and squashed it in my hand for 
^Or two. I put a linger in the hole and wore it like an 
yHunt thimble, I thought of it, too, as a miniature 
[It’s fyot, round, clubbed and stumpy. Mark watched 
1 my hand. I threw it as far out to sea as I could. 
oft earth did you do that?” Mark asked in conster- 
*yx)ur aunt might have seen ; we’re still so near her 

we,” I agreed. “Let’s get further away.” 
I^plked slowly along the esplanade, enjoying the wind 
before returning to the nursing home. I used my new 
pleased to feel the bite of the metal ferrule on the hard 
Fd^ Once or twice it skidded a little and that pleased me 
moit^ 



Soob afterwards 1 lost my stick, leaving it by mistake on the 
top of a bus. I was sorry to lose it and even went to the bus 
depot to make enquiries. But perhaps this was the fate which 
had been ordained for it from the first. 
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XXIV 


C HRISTMAS had been a point at which I gazed but 
not look beyond, a full-stop to the year and my 
trophe. Now that I was past it, a great plain 
before me, thna'cnngly featureless Was 1 to live indefinltmy 
in the nuising home ^ It would seem so, if Matron and nay 
brother had their way , but Dr barley always spoke as if I 
should soon be out in the world, learning new things, working 
towards some wonderful but undefined goal His almost 
extravagant encouragement added to my restlessness. I knew 
It for what it was — talk to stimulate the imalid — and dis- 
counted some ot It, nevei the less it mllamed my own impati- 
ence, making mi luiious wliin Matron came in, shakmg her 
head and saying, “You ought to be extremely careful for the 
next year at least ’’ She pottered about the room, n6t even 
dusting, but peering at books, hairbruslu s and flowers, setting 
them to rights, as she would put it, by moving them half an 
inch, or regimenting them into lines It was clear that she wa% 
gathering courage to say something more to me. 

“I’m not going to tell you what might happen if you’re not 
careful, it’s not suitable for you to luar, but things would be 
verj' serious mdccd. ’ ’ 

After her speech her bosom seemed to swell. She was a 
mother full of solicitude, a prophetess talking to a fool, a bird 
of ill omen ashamed suddenly of its threat. I picked on this 
wavering guilt with savage pleasure. 

“What an awful thing to hold over my headi Dr. Farley has 
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never hinted at anything; but, of course, I don’t know what 
jou^re hinting at. That makes it all the worse.” 

Matron was a little uneasy at so bald an attack. 

S )t saying anything against Dr. Farley; he’s a very 
tor and a very nice man, but it isn’t easy, even for a 
understand all the intricacies of nursing. To do that 
to go through with the whole business from the 
Fve done that and I know how careful one has to be 
Cas^s of your sort. * ’ 

t looked at her, fascinated because she had tried to frighten 
^te:l?ecause at last someone in authority had said something 
forbidding and solemn. Of course she was only at- 
|jten^pt$ng to keep me in her nursing home, but I was perversely 
^|i|pitelul«even for such mock high seriousness. How depressing 
indiSerence or the heartiness of the hospital doctors had 
be^; and Dr. Farley’s careful minimising of all the difficulties 
of my condition also depressed me sometimes. 1 was made to 
feel drab, as if I had been suffering from nothing more interest- 
ing than a cold in the nose. If I could not be well, I should 
really prefer to be told grizzly stories; they at least drove 
away some of the greyness of my new life. 

I was grateful, too, because at last 1 had a real cause for 
complaint. In the past my opposition to Matron had often 
seemed petty and excessive; now that she had tried to terrify 
me for her own ends I could disapprove ol her whole-heartedly. 

There would be a certain meanness in repeating her threat 
to Dr. Farley. It would be very like sneaking to one of the 
jn^ters about a big boy’s misdemeanour, but I did not doubt 
that I should do it sooner or later. I wanted to watch his face 
as I told him, and I wanted to know what exactly she had meant 
by her threat. 

I told him as we drove towards the neighbouring town on 
the coast where he had a patient to see. I had not been out with 
him for some time. The experience seemed new again, and a 
little disconcerting. 

”What utter nonsense!” he exclaimed after he had heard 
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“But what did she mean?“ 1 asked. 

“Absolutely nothing. You must take no notice of anything 
she said.“ 

He emphasised each word, banging it into me with si^ 
force that I began to feel that there must have been some^lm|i* 
in Matron’s threat ; otherwise would he expend so mudlCiStl^^fgy 
in trying to wipe out her words? I wished he wetud 
treat the incident a little more lightly. His anger with Matk*oli 
made me feci that I was a poor thing in need of protection 
against an ogress ; whereas at that moment I felt Matron ou^ht 
really to have protection against me. ^ 

“Why do you think she came in and said it?” I asked. 

“I suppose she guessed that you were getting restless and 
would soon want to leave her home.” • ^ . 

“That’s what i imagined.” I paused a moment, uncertaiii 
of his answer to my next question. “Do you think I could 
leave soon?” 

“Yes, I do, but what then? Have you decided on your next 
move? 

“No, I haven’t decided anything. I suppose I could go and 
stay at my grandfather’s.” 

“But that would only be marking time.” 

“Yes, 1 know.” 

Wo had reached the outskirts of the to\Mi. Paltry bungalows 
and shops and traffic roundabouts made it difficult to be fond 
of human beings. Self-disgust spread out to include all others. 
The world was a shoddy place. In this unpromising setting 
Dr. Farley began to confide in me. He spaced his words 
out at first, as if between each one he doubted my discretion 


anew. 

“You mustn’t tell Matron or anyone else at the moment, 
but I’m leaving; I’m going to another practice. Everything’s 
fixed up at last; we shall move in about three weeks.” 

His words shocked and startled me. My first thoughts were 
for myself left alone in the nursing home with Matron and 
Nurse Goff. Dr. Farley had seemed so settled, so permanent. 
What could I rely on now? 
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“Have you suddenly decided to go?“ I asked, wanting to 
know his reasons without questioning. 

‘No, Tve been thinking about it for a long time, but it’s 
^ just been arranged. ’ * 

\ drove on in silence for a moment. “You see, I haven’t 
; enough to do here, and most of my patients are old ; 
i/)nly young one at the moment. I want a different 
iace, where I can be more useful.’’ 

almost as if he were making excuses to me or to 
I had never thought of his days as lacking work before. 

. always seemed so busy, and I had been grateful for any 
:>inents he chose to waste on me. There would be 
sons — questions of pay and partnership that he did 
hoS^jiaT^to discuss. My mind began to accept his going. After 
the first desolate feeling, so strong now tha^ it was he who 
waa leaving and not myself, 1 found myself drawing a sort ol 
exhilaration from the thought of the change. Already a scheme 
w^ forming. 

^‘You know you said you thought I could soon leave the 
nursing home,’’ I said carefully. 

“Yes.’’ 

“Well, couldn’t I find a cottage or a flat near jour new 
practice? Then you could keep an eye on me and I wouldn’t 
nave to start again with y^. t another doctor ; I should hate that. 
To get Out of that nursing home and ha\e a little place of my 
own would be a great step forward for me.” 

Dr. Farley was thinking. I waited, feeling that his silence 
could only mean one thing. How surprised I was, then, 
when he said, “That is rather an idea; but don’t discuss 
it yet with anyone. Wait till I’m in the new place. If you 
talk about it now you might make trouble for me here. It 
might even be possible for you to come and stay with us for a 
time.’* 

Could he really mean that last light sentence ? For the past 
month or more I had imagined that he treated me with a vague 
uneasinessi as if his belief in my good sense and stability wc re 
slowly draining away. But could this be so^ now that he was 



suggesting my living in his house ? Would he have anyone whom 
he considered unaccountable or troublesome? 

He parked the car outside a bank and went across the road 
to his patient’s house. 1 was in a glow of pleasure. I almost 
looked forward to returning to the nursing home, wherjljl 
would cosset my secret and the knowledge that I had 
invited to live somew'here else. Matron would look at 
poke and prod, but get nothing for her pains. My quiet 
sufficicncy would drive her to distraction. Then one day 1 
would suddenly be gone — she would not even know where. 

I watched people going into the bank and 6thers coming 
It was impossible to tell anything from their faces, so I 
of the dirty notes and coins in their pockets and bag^. 
notes and coins were like children put out to nursib fa the 
bank, then taken bac k to be employt d, enjoyed or married. Or 
the bank was a little k^cal temple, where the people went in to 
leave their offerings or break off pieces of love for their own 
use. 

I was pleased that the car window was between me and the 
crack and crash of the town. I was Mill unaccustomed to the 
headlong traffic, the jostle of ciowded pa\emcnts. F\en the 
wind oft the sea was different m the town. It swmng signs 
violently, so that it was easy to imagine the boards or the 
metal plates falling like guillotines on the heads below. It 
bufteted people round corners, slapping tluir faces or shoving 
them from behind. There was e\en a threat in the w^ay it 
rattled the cords against an absurd little ilagpolc in a- front 
garden. The faces so near to me, haggard and pale, roughened 
and red, children’s faces wi^h that india-rubber ugliness only 
seen in children, voices shouting raucously against the wind 
and the trattic, mouths so wide open that one saw the ruined 
teeth; why did I seize on the sights and the sounds that 
troubled me? I seemed to have lost the happy trick of dis- 
regarding them. 

I was pleased when Dr. Farley returned to me. He was 
smiling, but in that nervous fashion which is a cloak for un- 
comfortable thoughts rather than a sign of any satisfaction. He 
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was still in the patient’s bedroom, weighing the problems of 
illness ; but to make a show of being with me in the car he 
began to talk animatedly, jumping from one thing to another 

t he reached the unexpected subject of drug addiction. He 
some of the fantastic wiles victims resort to when 
ptfd of their poison. I listened only carelessly, wondering 
not more interested. My thoughts seemed unable to 
bright picture of my walking out of the nursing- 
'IbOme and -going to a new place. I left it vague, refusing to 
p^self living in Dr. Farley’s house. The idea was too 
too far away, and, although I hated to think this last 
perhaps not utterly desirable. I should be so aware of 
so aware of others’ awareness. The atmosphere would 
b^tauetts i drum for me. And all the time, however successful 
the arrai^ement might seem on the surface, I would know that 
I liras not in the right place, that 1 was adapting myself waste- 
fiilly. 

But all this was buried under my new hope and excitement ; 
just to wTite it down has given it too much importance. It was 
only the slightest of misgivings. 

Any buoyancy of mood was always commented upon either 
by Nurse Golf or by Matron, so, to save myself from the irri- 
tation of “You look perky,” or “What’s got into you?” I 
determined to show nothing. I saw to it that my face was 
solemn, even a little sulky, as I passed through the hall to my 
room. There, sitting by the fire, 1 was assailed by all the faces 
of the people who had come to see me since first I was in 
hospital. They must have started to form as 1 gazed into the red 
coals and thought, for the thousandth time, “Why do people 
tadk about faces in the Jirel What do they mean?” I was thinking 
of faces, and there was the fire, and so they formed: Cora’s 
face, Betsy’s face, Mark’s, the rather mad face of the sleek 
man who said he had been sent by my dead mother to heal and 
to rescue me. This brought me to Clare with a shock. 1 had 
turned away from the thought of her for weeks, even for 
months. Now h^r face welled up at me. Because she had been 
so good coming to see me week after week in London, I felt 
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a sort of guilt at not being able to believe that she could help 
me any more. It was as if 1 had allowed her to do what she 
could, let her bring me down to the sea in the ambulance, 
then had gained other interests and forgotten all about her. 
The truth was that Dr. Farley’s unexpected friendlineteVliad 
made me much less dependent on the kindness pf earlier 
friends. Now that I looked at it coldly, from a distance, Chris- 
tian Science suddenly assumed all the forms of a burlesque 
madness. There was the jargon of mortal mfnd, error, passing on, 
and a hundred other set phrases. Christian Scientists juggled 
them about until they became as jaded as the little pieces of 
gristle that people put out on the sides of their plates after 
desperate chewing. I never doubted that they were iiig 
stressing love ; but again the word w^as used so mercilassty that 
it became monstrous, unmeaning, a swelling sound in the ears, 
a senseless flapping of the tongue. 1 wanted my love to be much 
less mauled and mechanical. And what was one to make of 
“Divine Mind always ha** met and always wdll meet every 
human need” ? If one didn’t take it literally it w^as of no use to 
anyone on this earth, and if one did take it literally it was 
merely silly and cruel. But w^hy w^as 1 carping at vvords and 
phrases? Every religious sect had its owii irritating language. 

I was nothing to do with religious st cts, ne\er had been. There 
was no need to get hot and angrv because 1 could not agree with 
Clare who had been gc^od to me. 1 must not feel burdened witli 
gratitude, for that would make me hanler and more unsym- 
pathetic than ever ; and yet 1 could not forgv t that it was I who 
had asked her to come and see me on that terrible first day in 
hospital. That craving to bt^healed magically and at once came 
back to me. 1 saw it now' as the desperation of the person who 
has never really been ill before. I was no longer in the mood 
to believe in any miracle, but at first I had tried to force myself 
to believe anything but the gruesome truth. 

I saw all at once that sooner or later the grateful person must 
show ingratitude in order to regain his integrity. To bite the 
hand that feeds you is unnecessary, but at least you must stop 
kissing it. If you don’t, everything will become slimed over 
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with your mawkish thanks and you will secretly begin to hate. 
This came to me as a blazing truth, because I had discovered 
it for myself in the middle of my confused, unhappy thinking. 
1 felt freed already. The mysterious exalted mood was creep- 
me. I jumped up to get my notepaper. I must write to 
Oihee, thank her whole-heartedly — a thing I had never 
in so many words — ^then explain gently that I 
COXTOlk) longer share her beliefs. The letter might offend and 
mnoy; it would probably be more considerate not to write at 
aU, but I had to be done with my uncomfortable feelings. I had 
^ to |^*but of my false position. 

f^ed the glass doors and went out into the dark garden, 
jgas quickly as I could. I wanted the letter in the pillar- 
then would I feel that 1 had done all there was to be 
The grey road, the little grey houses packed tightly on 
'^CACh $ide, ^e grey pollarded trees, like giant brusscls sprouts 
on lanky stalks, all brought on an extravagant sadness. 1 could 
never be sorry enough for Clare. If only one could change the 
world and oneself merely by taking thought! But I greedily 
embraced the never-ending sadness of human life. At that 
moment 1 wanted to be o\erwhelmed by it. Nothing else but 
the sadness of destruction seemed real. I would sink down, be 
its victim, fall asleep in it. How can I describe the deep \ibrat- 
ing pleasure I felt? Perhaps it was a little like the moment just 
before a child bursts into tears. He knows he is going Uf cry, 
he does nothing about it, he has no shame, he wants to be 
drowned, to be swallowed up for ever in his own unhappiness. 

When I came back into myself again, a little suspicious at 
such an outflow of feeling, 1 went back to the other faces 1 was 
thinking of before I came to Clare’s. I seemed to date every- 
thing now from last June ; it was as if I had been born again 
when I woke up to the horror of the green screens round me 
in the hospital. Of course I often thought of things that had 
happened to me before then; but these scenes were always 
docketed ^‘Old Life”. The New Life, because it was so 
different, becaijse it had been forced on me, and because it 
was ps^ul, had taken on the aspect of a pilgrimage or special 
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journey. I looked for significance in every tiny thing. The 
people who looked after me and the people who visited me 
were not seen in the old way. I no longer accepted their 
common humanity as the chief thing about them. I had become 
much more aware of their vices and virtues. They lost some of 
their roundness, the most extreme cases became almost flat; 
and they all wore labels round their necks. Thus one person 
would be Hard, another Cruel, another Lively, another 
Serei-e. 

Now, as their faces swam towards me in imagination, I felt 
that they were embodiments of my good and bad qualities 
come to visit me and haunt me. Even the presents friends liad 
brought me took on a new significance. It was easy to sec virha^^ 
chocolates symbolised, but what could one make 
balls of wool? .ketch books? or bottles of sherry? Inte:^pref»" 
tations came pouring in. The ball of wool that I had wound and 
unwound all one night had been a s\mbol of my journey — on, 
on, on through the darkness — ha\ing to begin all over again, 
just when the end had been reached. The bottles of sherry 
wTre inspiration, hope, \italit). The sketch book w^as each 
day’s pure whiteness before one sullied it with stupid actions 
or words. 

My game of finding meanings grew and grew, o\ertopplcd 
itsell and collapsed in absurdity. An alkgor) suddenlv seemed 
in old conceit, cumbrous and puffed up. 1 was left all the 
scattered faces, the presents, the kind acts and the cruel. The 
accident, and all that had happened lo me since, wms so much 
trash in the dust-bin, and 1, turned sca\cnger, was picking 
over the pitiful rags, the filth, and broken pots, trying des- 
perately to find a use for them, to relate them to each other. 

My mood had changed so completely that I found it best to 
stop picking and to look over the past with an animal in- 
difference. Surely that was the way to look at things — ^to eat 
them up with your eyes for what they were, then to pass on, 
but never to chain them together in a silly pattern. The idea 
of a pattern was only satisfying if it was to be utterly unknow- 
able and mysterious to human beings. 
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It was very late now: the night nurse had been in long ago 
to bank the fire and open the window. I lay on my bed quite 
content to be awake still. 1 could just see the chromium arm 
and handle of the gramophone glimmering near me on the 
table. Divorced from their black suitcase, seemingly floating 
in the darkness, they looked like a sorcerer’s magic instru- 
I fixed my eyes on them and experienced the utter 
silence of the house. To be awake in the sleeping house gave 
me power. It was right that I should watch. I was no longer 
part of the nursing home; it seemed incongruous rhat I 
shpuM still be there. 
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N THE days that followed Matron^s anxiety grew with toy 
secret schemes. Although I said nothing and tried to show 
nothing, she could tell that my eyes were fixed beyoHiii^^l^" 
nursing home. Shr prolonged hcT morning visits now, 
tating by the fire or with her hand on the door, reluctant to go 
without learning anything. In spite of my antagonism I sud- 
denly felt more for her; understood her fears. Running a 
nursing home was an expensive and precarious business. She 
hated to lose me, because, through the months, she had come 
to look on me as a sort of fixture, someone whose bill was paid 
with gratifying regularity. It was clear that she had hoped to 
have me for another year at least. But knowing her fears, even 
feeling for her a little, did not change my attitude at all. I was 
against her because I had to be. A wicked pleasure crept into 
my voice as I gave the frustrating answer, the maddeningly 
unrevealing “Yes” or “No” to some leading question. She 
almost gave up asking me questions, contenting herself with 
remarks spoken to the air. One day she paused by the dressing- 
table, gazed into the mirror and said, “Of course, we can all 
see how fond you are of Dr. Farley. 1 think you’d do anything 
he said. You don’t seem to trust us in the same way.” 

An angry flush mounted to my cheeks. Surely this was an 
outrage! She was trying to turn what she chose to call my 
“fondness” into an absurd schoolboy hero worship, only too 
obvious to everyone. 1 was too angry to answer sensibly or 
tellingly. 
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“you all see a very great deal,” I muttered with scathing 
emphasis. 

“Oh, have I said anything wrong? I didn’t mean to. I think 
it’s so nice for you to have at least one person here you like and 
You seem to me to have been such a lonely boy. Except 
for ywar brother and your aunt, you’ve had no family to come 
andis^e you. Having a family makes such a difference. ’ ’ 

This new Matron, troubled by my “loneliness”, pitying 
me because I had no family, pleased that at least I had one 
person 1 was “fond” of, seemed quite unbearable. Her im- 
pertin^ce was as enormous as her body. What would she 
say next? I longed for her to lose her sympathy and 
the self-seeking busybody again. Even an inquisitive 
^;|fe|MP^*®^bout money or ancestry would base been welcome 
— *^yihing but this dreadful cupboard love. And yet, deep 
down, a little unproud part of me was pleased to have her 
remarks.Jt wanted to push through the freezing silence of the 
rest of me and ask for more. It was the little part that feeds on 
enormities, that is tempted to listen at keyholes to hear ill of 
itself. It treasures up all personal allusions from insults to 
extravagant praise, and perhaps tlie insults are the most 
prized. 

But the stronger part of me was saying, “You’re quite 
mistaken; I’m not lonely at all. I’d hate to be surrounded by a 
family.” 

My voice had hardened until even I was shocked by its 
ugliness. Matron blinked at me irresolutely, then left the room 
with an aggrieved air, as if to say, “All that sympathy and 
understanding for nothing. It’s too bad.” 


I tfiink it was the very next morning, or the morning after 
that, when she came in looking really excited. 

“I’ve had quite a shock. I’ve just heard Dr. Farley’s leaving 
the neighbourhood. It all seems very sudden to me; but I 
believe you’ve known for quite a time and haven’t said a word. 
You are a funny boy, keeping it all to yourself like that. * ’ 
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This ‘‘boy’* business was beginning to annoy. It only seemed 
to date from her conversation on my loneliness and need of a 
family. She would vary it soon, go one worse and call me a 
lad. I felt sure of it. 

I was still very wary with her, suspecting that her infor- 
mation came from some noc very reliable backstairs source, 
and that she was waiting for me to confirm it and fill it out. I 
appeared to take no interest in Dr. Farley’s departure. My 
only answer was an uncouth and apathetic grunt. 

“Everybody knows now,” said Matron brightly, hoping 
perhaps to loosen my tongue. “We all wonder why he’s kept 
it such a secret till the last moment. There doesn’t seem much » 
point, since wc had to know sooner or later.” ^ 

‘ ‘ Perhaps he didn’t want people to talk about it and ask a lot ^ 
of questions. It s isier to do things if nobody else knows wbat 
you’re doing.” 

Matron looked at me sharply. She seemed to take this last 
sentence as a dark hint of my own intentions. 

“Now surely you’re not going to be the next one to say he’s 
going,” .she exclaimed with real agitation. “I’ve told you 
)Ou’re not nearly fit enough to lease us yet. I don’t like to 
think what you’d be like without expert attention.” 

I did not answer. I was thinking how quick anxiety made 
even the dullest person. Matron took my silence for a con- 
firmation of her fears. She looked at me w^ith deep reproach. 

“We’ve done all we possiblj could for >ou, I’m sure — 
tried to make )ou comfortable and happy ; but I suppose you’re 
tired of being here now. You want a change, e\cn if you suffer 
for it and undo most of our good w ork. ’ ’ 

A long intake of breath swelled the bosom until I was made 
to feel that Matron, like a true Christian, w^as damming up 
all just resentments so that no harsh word should pass. 

“I must leave the nursing home one day,” I said gently, 
catching the Christian mannerism. 

“Yes, of course, but why spoil the ship for a ha’porth of tar?” 

Hackneyed images and proverbs have always had the power 
to jump suddenly alive for me. There is a click and I see the 
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needle in the bottle of hay, the stupid one crying over the spilt 
milk, the stitch in time saving nine. So now 1 was vividly 
aware of myself as an old hulk, leaky and stinking, swarming 
with rats and covered with barnacles. I saw the crooked ship- 
VWights pretending to repair me but spoiling me, all for a 
ha*porth of tar. I was not pleased with Matron for presenting 
me with this picture. 1 wanted to say something sarcastic about 
the ha’porth, but it was too late; she would not connect it 
with her fees, and in any case one can only feel pleasure in 
thinking smart remarks, never in hearing the flash words 
issuii^ from one’s mouth. The atmosphere seems ne,er to be 
quite right for repartee, so that even the great wit’s pi r- 
fbnnances sound a little shaming when read aloud. 

Vhat afternoon, as 1 was passing through the hall to go for 
a walk by myself, I heard Matron in earnest conversation on 
the telephone. The door of her “office” was shut and I could 
hear no words distinctly, but the thought suddenly came that 
she was discussing me. I dismissed it as an egoistic suspicion. 
How often as a child had I felt that people were talking me 
over, or planning unpleasant things for me, when really their 
thoughts were far away on their own concerns! But this time 
I think I must have been right, for at the week-end the tele- 
phone rang for me. I went into the dark polished alcove off 
the hall and sat down without touching the receiver. Nurse 
Goff had just said, “Someone for you on the phofie,” so I had 
no idea who was at the other end of the line. 1 steeled myself 
to hear Clare’s voice. Was it an absurd, excessive letter that 
I wrote on that evening when I tried to explain my state of 
mind to her? It must have been ; I had felt so exalted and freed. 
After these fears, it was a relief to hear my brother’s voice 
tingling in my car; but I soon realised that this was to be no 
easy casual gossip. 

**Matron tells me you’re thinking of leaving,” he said 
suddenly. “You can’t do that yet; you’re not nearly w^ell 
enough.” 

“Dr. Farley thinks I am,” I answered, a dogged, truculent 
note already creeping into my voice. 
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It was not long before we were arguing violently. Because 
my plans were so unformed I could explain very little. I could 
only repeat stubbornly that I was going and that I would 
probably try to find a flat or a cottage near Dr. Farley’s new 
practice. 

“But you can’t go house-hunting in your state of health,” 
my brother exclaimed; “besides, you’re not of age yet. No- 
body would take any notice of your signature on a Tease, or on 
anything else for that matter.” 

“T expect I shall be able to manage the details,” I said 
grimly, though at that moment I had no idea how I would 
manage even the first step. I had under my own control no 
more than five pounds, probably less. But these problems were 
trivialities. All that mattercfl was to defy the forcej of op- 
pression. The real joy of persecution possessed me. I would 
fight Matron, brother and any other tyrants who tried to 
keep me tied up in a nursing home indefinitely. What enraged 
me most was that both my brother and Matron seemed to 
discount Dr. Farley’s words. They might think that 1 per- 
verted or exaggerated them, but the explanation that com- 
mended itself to me was that they both disregarded them for 
their own ends — Matron because she wanted to keep me in 
her home, my brother because he liked to feel that I was safe 
and settled and because he did not want the worry of a change. 

At the height of my anger something, perhaps a soothing 
note in my brother’s voice, sent a cold little thouglu through 
me: Did you always behave in this excitable wav? He evidently 
does not think so, for he is treating you as an invalid. But are 
you much changed by the accident? You think not; how do 
you appear to other people ? 

This thought, so far from sobering me, made me speak 
louder and louder in an attempt to drown it. 

“I’ve decided to go and I’m going,” I shouted. Matron 
in her office must have heard every word. 

“Do be sensible,” my brother pleaded, trying, unsuccess- 
fully, not to sound exasperated. 

“This call from London must be costing a lot,” I said, 
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conscious of the folly, not only of quarrelling, but of paying 
for the privilege. 

“What the hell does that matter? I’m paying for the call, 
not you.’’ 

My brother had the power to make me feel petty, spin- 
sterishly careful, really rather contemptible in my concern for 
pennies and shillings. 

“I was only wanting to bring all this absurdity to an end,’’ I 
said. “You can’t stop me from going, so why jabber any more?” 

Jabber did sound suitably pathetic and ineffectual, but 
wasn’t there a better word, if only I could think of It? I 
searched in my mind, but nothing came, so I took the final 
repi^al and replaced the receiver. I held it do\Mi firmly, 
as if afr^d that it would jump off its stand and begin answering 
me back again. I imagined a murderer holding a baby’s head 
under the black water of a midnight pool. It gt» e me pleasure 
to silence my elder brother, to treat him like a baby and hold 
his head under the water. If he rang again, the tinkles would 
be like bubbles coming up to the surface to be lauglied at 
demoniacally. 

The quarrel had exhilarated me. I left the alcove with my 
arms across my chest, as if I would hug my brimming energy 
to me. My only regret was that there was nothing 1 could do 
yet. It was much too early to pack. Dr. Parley had not even left 
the town, and it was agreed that I should remain for at least 
another fortnight after his departure. When he had settled 
into his new house, he was to write to me, describing the 
situation and helping me to arrange matters. I thought of him 
in his cramped little house. I imagined him leaning over a 
chaotic pile of papers, trying to sort them into some sort of 
order. He would not be very good at this sort of thing; he 
would alternate between a ruthless determination to destroy 
everything and a hankering after useless preservation. Next he 
would turn to his wardrobe and find that his wife or the little 
maid had packed almost all his socks and shirts. There would 
be something a little humiliating in this discovery. I was glad I 
had no person with the right to touch my clothes. 
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Thinking of Dr. Farley reminded me of my brother’s dis- 
regard of his opinion over the question of my leaving the 
nursing home. In a montent I became furiously angry again. I 
wanted to put my anger on paper. I began a letter to him there 
and then. It was full of all my resentments, disappointments, 
despairing moments since I found myself in that old infirmary 
ward. I blamed him for not moving me at once, blamed him 
for hiding behind what the doctors said, blamed him for 
leaving me to languish in the other hospital until I roused my- 
seV at last and insisted on being moved. There was no end to 
my blame. Where he had not bten neglectful he had been 
perfunctory. I, who had had to depend on him for all the 
arrangements which might have made me a little more com- 
fortable, had been cheated of all true attention. I wpuld have 
fared no worse if I had been an orphan with no relation or 
protector in world . I went on to stress what I thought of 
at that moment as the ‘‘abominable conditions” of some 
modern English hospitals — the noise, the cruelty, the in- 
ditforence, the uneatable food, tlie petty tyranny. If this was 
enlightenment and reform, what must eighteenth-century 
Bedlam have been like? Of course my pen was running away 
with me. but surely vehemence did not always overreach its 
mark! Surely sometimes it struck home, wiping the com- 
placence ofi" a face as if by magic! Or was it always a mistake 
to overstate one’s case? Would my brother just smile scep- 
tically, think, ‘‘Poor ass! he seems rather unbalanced at the 
moment”? Although I realised quite clearly that the letter 
gave my brother the chance to think this, I hardly cared. I 
wanted him to have it. 

Even the injustices in it seemed just to me. My brother was 
the scapegoat who must bear all the transgressions of the 
doctors and nurses to whom he had abandoned me. 


It was strange, after this furious letter, to receive one 
morning one of my aunt’s rare notes. My brother, very wisely, 
had not answered, since nothing he could say would have 
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seemed right ; I wondered now if he had told my aunt about 
my letter and if she was taking me to task for my abuse and 
ingratitude. But as soon as I saw the beginning of the note, I 
realised that she knew nothing of our quarrel or my state of 
mind. The note was simply a suggestion that, now that I was 
so much better, I should buy my brother a present, “perhaps, 
a really good gold watch”, as a token of my indebtedness. 
“He has been so very good to you and has taken such infinite 
pains over your comfort and welfare.” My aunt ended by 
telling me to think over her suggestion, and then, when I had 
decided on what sort of present to give, to let her know so 
that she could buy something “really nice” for me the next 
time she went up to London. 

The lejter was so extraordinarily ill-timed, so blind to the 
real situation, that it reminded me of some creaking con- 
trivance in an old play. I felt that I should give a deep stage 
laugh and say, with heavy irony, “How droll ! How very droll V * 

I let the note flutter down to the breakfast-tray like an 
enormous blue snowflake. There was indeed some true 
humour in the timing of it, but it was of the quiet, bubbling, 
malicious sort. I would wTitc to my aunt and tell her of my 
real feelings. I would explain that a present of “a really good 
gold w^atch” was as far from my thoughts as anything could be. 
I wished I could *be there to see her head jerk back, to see the 
confusion spreading as she read. The solemn thought came to 
me that nearly all advice must always seem impertinent and 
ludicrous, just because of this impossibility of knowing an- 
other's mind. 
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XXVI 


D r. FARLEY was going. The day had arrived at last. He 
had been in to say goodbye. The meeting had been a 
little embarrassing and hearty. Perhaps there had been 
too many smiles, too vigorous a handshake at the end; and he 
had left me v, ith a schoolboy phrase which I still heard in my 
head, ‘'You needn’t worry, I shan’t let you do^vn.” Why had 
he said it? Had I ever suspc'cted that he would? Was I alone 
in thinking such protestations sinister? Would not most people 
take his remark simply as a reassurance of continued friendship? 
He had heard of my quarrel Avith my brother, knew that 
Matron was unwilling to let me go, and so he wished to tell 
me that I could be sure of him at least. That was all he meant. 
There was nothing more to it. And yet 1 could not quite rid 
myself of the idea that no man e\er says, “You can depend on 
me,” unless the thouglit ot desertion has already entered his 
head. But what was “desertion” in this case? Was I afraid 
that Dr. Farley would have no more time for me? Would leave 
me to flounder alone with strange doctors and all the difficul- 
ties of retuniing to the outside world ? I supposed that was what 
I meant. I could use the word “desertion” to myself, cloudily; 
but to say it, or to envisage it spelt on the air, made it seem 
silly and extravagant. 

The town was suddenly changed, as if some important land- 
mark had been pulled doA\m. dTe bicycles, tlie cars, the busy 
shoppers passed by, noticing nothing; but I could see the 
scarred site, the rubble dust blown about by the wind. Another 
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picture came to me. I realised that, for me, Dr. Farley had been 
a pea in a pod at the centre of the town. 

As evening drew on, the wish to see the pod, the squat 
house, grew. I knew that there was nothing to see but an ugly 
little roughcast house with all its windows black and blind; 
but still the desire grew. It was useless to tell myself that I 
could make the dull journey very much better in imagination. 
Some compulsion was upon me and I felt 1 had to go. 

It would be easy to slip out just as I was in my pyjamas and 
dressing-go vm. If I stopped to dress, I would be tired before 
I had begun. I looked clown at the civic robe which I Iiad 
brought with me from my I ondon room. I did not often wear 
it as a dressing-gown, but tonight I had put it on, perhaps be- 
cause its frimson damask, gold braid and violet satin lining 
had suddenly caught my eye anew when I swung open the door 
of the wardrobe. The idea of going out in it amusi d me a little, 
but it did not seem so verj' strange. It was night; I did not 
expect to pass many people ; I would soon be there and back 
again. 

The grass in the garden soaked my thin slippers almost at 
once, and I was soon to discover that their looseness added 
seriously to my difficulties in walking, but 1 refused to take 
any notice. I would force myself down to the bottom of the 
gentle incline, see the house I had come out to see. I thought 
of my walking the year before. One day I had travelled thirty- 
five miles along the downs, dipping down at last into Midhurst, 
almost too tired to scramble up the stairs to my hotel bedroom. 
But how glorious it had been to be able to get so tired ! To wake 
up the next morning deliciously achy! To indulge oneself by 
only walking a gentle eleven miles that day! 

A lighted bus passed me and I thought, “If only I could jump 
on that!” Then I remembered my crimson robe, and the fact 
that I had brought no money. 1 pushed my feet on. There was 
a damp, gritty film on the pavement. I hated the feel of it 
through my thin soles. 

The little house was waiting for me ; its senseless decoration 
of false beams jumping out from the whiteness of the gable. 
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What could be more debased than those hooded, cramped 
windows? That hideous scatter of shingle over its ‘whole sur- 
face? Yet for a moment my whole being seemed to play about 
it. It was a giant’s skull, thrust up through the ground to stare 
and wink and goggle at me. It was a soiled box, filled with the 
ghosts of sights and sounds and smells. Its impassivity exas- 
perated me. Waves of an ugly melancholy came out from it. It 
would impose its common joylessncss, its dwarfish meanness. 

I turned away, angry to have come all this way for a caprice. 
The ijousc had done its work and I was very sad, so sad that my 
dragging steps seemed right and proper. The homeward 
journey was uphill, if one could call so gradual a slope ‘‘up- 
hill” ; but it made a difference to me. People had passed, no 
doubt even stared at me, but I had drawn into my»elf and 
noticed very little. Now, at the worst moment of my journey, 
I heard a rasping catcall. I w'as under the weak glare of a street 
lamp; it illumined llie crimson of my robe, catching gold 
threads in the braid. My head was dowm, and I was thinking of 
tlie sickness and despair of all street lamps, so at first I did not 
connect the catcall with myself. Then I heard murmuring, a 
man’s and a vsx) man’s voice. They were on the other side of 
the street, but I refused to look at them. The man raised his 
voice and 1 heard quite clearly, “What’s *e think ’e is? ’is 
’olincss the Pope, or something?” 

The woman gave a little giggle. I still betrayed no .Ign of 
being conscious of them. I knew that they longed for me to 
turn, to .show alarm and confusion on my face. All at once 
I heard their footsteps pause. Out of the comer of my eye I 
thought I saw the man bend dowm and grope for something in 
the gutter. The next moment a stone hit the heavy' folds at the 
back of my robe. I was not hurt, only consumed with a violence 
of hate that quite transformed me. My sadness and exhaustion 
were swallowed up. My one thought \vas, “Go on! Go on! 
show nothing, not even a quiver. Only kill him in your heart 
over and over again. Kill all that contemptible male affectation 
of being bold and intolerant and humorous. Do not forget the 
humour — ^the great-hearted cockney richness of ‘ ’is ’oliness 
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the Pope’ with all the aitches almost self-consciously dropped 
in grand old music-hall style. Do not forget that manly catcall, 
either.” How long had he practised to make it quite so dashing 
and devil-may-care ? My hate stripped him down to his pitiful 
grey underpants, then turned away from his secret dirts, the 
yellow-green pustules hiding coyly under the whiskers on his 
narrow chest, the unwashed staleness of groin and armpit, the 
black rot digging ever deeper in his broken teeth. How right 
that he should have his woman there to admire and applaud! 
To gaze on him with wonder. 

1 should have been grateful to the man for throwing the 
stone, for it got me home. Its flight seemed to continue in me, 
sweeping me on mercilessly. It would have been useless for my 
body to cry halt. It gave me strength, too, to suppress the night 
nurse when she came in and saw the soaking slippers by my bed. 

“You’ve never been out in your night things! That grand 
robe and all!” she began, but my face silenced her exclama- 
tions. She was pugnaciously northern, and she probably al- 
ready looked on me as almost foreign, and therefore unac- 
countable. Nevertheless she told Matron what she had seen. 
1 had a visit after my bath the next morning. 

“Well,” Matron said ominously, “what about your es- 
capade last night?” 

“What do you mean?” 1 asked in mock surprise. 

“Nurse Horrocks tells me she came in here last night, found 
your slippers dripping wet and you in your red gown lying on 
the bed dead beat.” 

“Dead beat” was rather an unusual expression for any but 
a sporting woman to use, 1 thought irrelevantly. 1 had sparred 
so much with Matron that there was hardly any heart left in 
the game. I waited for her next remark. 

“What’s going to happen if you go on like this?” she asked, 
opening her eyes wide, “Wandering about in your pyjamas! 
Why, you might be taken up by the police. Anyone might 
give you in charge for a madman or ’ ’ 

“Or what?” 1 asked sharply. 

“Or — or somebody not responsible for his own actions.” 
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‘‘Isn't that more or less the same thing?" 

"Not quite," said Matron professionally. "But I .tell you, 
you really ought to be careful. You can't go on playing fast 
and loose with us if you want to be treated as normal." 

"I shan't trouble you much longer, Matron," I said in my 
politest voice. "I shall be leaving very soon now." 

"Where are you going? Does your brother know?" She 
was like an angry bird, pecking at crumbs that she was afraid 
were not worth eating. 

"Oh yes, he knows." I almost sang my words. 

"But whore are you going? You haven’t answered the first 
part yet." 

"I haven’t quite decided yet, but, since you are so pressing, 
I think 1 shall try to find a little flat or cottage of my oyvTi." 

"At least you couldn’t worry u^ all then. Nobody would 
have the rcopnu> J)>lity of you. But how can you live alone in 
j'our condition?" 

My condition seemed to be flung at me as something dcs- 
creditable that I had made for myself. 

"Perhaps I shall find someone to cook and keep house," I 
said with an attempt at poisonous sweetness. 


I was not to know how soon my words would come true ; 
but first there was the Msit of Dr. Parley’s senior partner, the 
doctor who had come to see me on my first L\eniiig at the 
nursing home. As soon as I saw^ his smiling abstracted face 
and wire-wool hair again I was transported to that crowded 
day when he had talked about the Church of England, told me 
of his new poem on Ethiopia, then, alter the hastiest of ex- 
aminations, had disappeared before there w^as any time for 
details and tiresome health questions Now Matron had caught 
him on his way in and poured poison in his ear, for he began 
at once to say, "What’s this 1 hoar about )our wandering about 
half dressed?” 

His smile broadened, his gaze focused on an even more 
distant peak. "Don’t be a fool," he added with dreamy 
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indifference, the smile still fixed as if it were screwed into 
position. Was he planning a new poem, this time on Egypt or 
Arabia? Perhaps he was thinking of the next religious con- 
ference at Canterbury or London or York. Quite suddenly he 
seemed to become more aware of me. He looked into my 
eyes and said, “Would you like any bromide ?“ 

Nothing had led up to the question, so it hung in the air, 
sounding madder and madder with every passing moment. 
It was like an absurd invitation to partake of a little light 
refreshment: “A cup of tea? A little whisky? Some nice 
bromide? Yes? No?” 

“But it’s only for dogs who have fits,” I said, keeping up the 
air of fantasy, but also voicing a belief of my childhood. 

“Oh^ no, it’s for humans, too,” he reassured me. He 
seemed to want me to be really brave and try some. I would 
find that it was quite nice, yes, really and truly nice. 

I began to feel angry ; if this was what came of going out into 
the street in pyjamas, 1 must certainly never do it again. 

“I don’t think I’ll have any now,” 1 said firmly. I wanted to 
add, “1 don’t quite fancy it at th.e moment.” The word 
“fancy” had just the right touch of cosy vulgarity and dotti- 
ness; but I couldn’t bring it out. His age inhibited me, and I 
was frightened of something in his eyes. Perhaps it was the 
lack of all wish to understand. I had seen it before in the eyes 
of other people preoccupied with the affairs of their different 
churches. It w'as a kind of beaming hardness that appeared to 
be matter for self-congratulation. 

Before he left he turned to me again and said, “You’re 
quite sure you won’t have any? No? All right. Well” — he 
raised his hand, the sunny smile swelled, he seemed to dis- 
appear behind it — “as I said before — don’t be a fool!” 

He had paused, popped the “Don’t be a fool” out roguishly, 
bobbishly, so that the underlying hardness was thrown into 
even higher relief. I felt buffeted by his complacence. To 
recover from its effects I walked up and down the room, as I 
might have done if 1 had banged into a wall. I realised for the 
first time that Dr. Farley had not been mentioned once. It 
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seemed strange. Perhaps he was in disgrace for daring to leave 
his senior partner. I imagined that it would not be dilficult to 
displease that benign face. I wished for Dr. Farley as one might 
wish for the comfort of one’s own things in the dreariness of a 
strange bedroom at night. Listening to a poetaster’s modest 
disclaimers of all merit, hearing of church matters, receiving 
kind suggestions of bromide, these seemed a poor exchange 
for Dr. Farley’s interest. Then, as I continued to think of Dr. 
Farley, it began to be clear that something had revived in me 
the moment he had left. At first it had hardly breathed, being 
smothered under my sadness and agitation, but now I could 
feel it springing up. It was an old joy in being free from the 
strain of friendship. It lifted its head almost guiltily; for had I 
ever been burdened with kindness? Hadn’t 1 rather Accepted 
every crumb grt edily and vv^aited foi more? 

Relief still 'ciy far from being my sensation. I felt lost 
at his going and eager to follow ; but just for the moment 1 
would try to recapture my old self-sulhcienc> . I would play 
with the idea of living alone like a hermit tor ewer. 


My contentment grew with each dav. It seemed that I had 
not been so untroubled for months. It was we)nderful to be 
able to disregard doctor, matron, masseuse, nurse, and any 
stray visitor, with perfect good nature. No one at me 
meant anything to me, and so 1 could smile and be pleasant and 
nothing w'as drained away. 1 had a store of strength which 
nobody could pilfer. Although I waited vMth impatience to 
hear from Dr. Farley, at the same lime a voice kept saving, 
“But wouldn’t it be easier to stav here ? To find a little place 
in the town or just outside? Wouldn’t it be better to try to 
arrange everything for yourself than to go to a strange town 
where you know no one but Di. larlev ? ^ou don’t want to 
have to depend on anyone.” 

I was lying on the bed after lunch, my thoughts sharply 
divided in this way, when Nurse CiolY came in and said, “A 
visitor to see you — a Miss Wilberforce.” 



‘‘But I d 9 n’t know a Miss Wilberforce,*’ I exclaimed, sitting 
up hurriedly and running my fingers through my tousled hair. 
Already I could hear footsteps in the passage. I steeled myself 
for some mysterious visitor. Excitement was growing. The 
ordinary explanations — a mistake — a friend of my aunt’s un- 
known to me — were swept aside. 

Someone in a fur cape and a little felt hat was standing in the 
doorway smiling enigmatically. To my tense, expectant eyes 
she looked like some embodiment of Winter. For completeness 
she should have wnm skates and carried a muff. It was a 
moment before 1 realised that it w^as Miss Hellier who stood 
before me. We had not met since Clare and 1 called at lu‘r 
house to collect some of my things on our joiimey down to the 
coast. Pier unfamiliar clothes, the strange name announced by 
Nurse GoflF, had entirely bewildered me. 

“W'hy do >ou think 1 was told that a Miss Wilberforce had 
come to see me?” 1 asked exuberantly, wanting to show my 
pleasure as well as my surprise. 

“I ga\e her that name — jou see, it w^as my great aunt’s.” 
Again the sphinx’s smile. ”1 wanted to make you wonder who 
it could be.” 

I had almost forgotten this inconsequent side of her nature. 
In the hospital, in the first dajs and weeks, when she brought 
me chicken essence and biscuits and sweets, the atmosphere 
had been too grim for tricks and games. She had been un- 
coloured then, just as an anxious person bringing titbits. But 
now 1 remembered earlier caprices. Once 1 had come back 
from the art school to find her dressed up in a suit of mine. It 
w’^as Christmas-time and she wanted to gi\c the other people in 
the house a surprise at dinner. Another time I came dowTi very 
late from my room. I was lazy; 1 wanted to read and enjoy my 
breakfast slowly, instead of hurrying oH to draw a plaster-cast 
or a plate of vegetables. Usually at this time Miss Flellier 
would have been busily making the beds, sucking the dirt out 
of the carpets with her dealening vacuum-cleaner, polishing the 
floors; but today she was reclining on the floor by the fire, her 
head against the seat of the arm-chair, a pile of books at her 
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side. She looked up from her desultory reading and said, “I 
don’t think 1 shall do any work this morning; I don’t feel like 
it. The rooms can just go hang.” 

Such queenly indolence put my own paltry slackness to 
shame. I decided at once not to go near the art school till the 
afternoon. . . . 

I came back to the present and settled Miss Hellier in a chair 
by the fire. She took off the fur cape and lost her mysterious- 
ness. Her cheeks began to glow. 

“Did you suddenly decide to come all this way to see me?’* 

I asked, guessing that this also was a sudden whim. 

“Yes, just like that. When I woke up this morning I had 
no idea I’d be coming; but I am glad 1 did. It’s fine to see you 
looking so much better.” • 

“Let’s go out to tea,” I said, jumping up restlessly. “We 
can loc'l at the <iiiti']U( sliops and )ou might like a glimpse of 
the sea. We can get a bus just outside.” 

I \\anted to get awa> from the nursing home, to have a little 
outing with a friend ' i the old, almost forgotten way. 

C)\er the tea-cups and soda bread talk began to flow freely. 
Miss llellier buttered a chunky slice, stopped with it half-way 
to her mouth and said, “Mv brotlur thinks I’m no good at all 
at runnina a guest house, lie savs 1 ought to be much more 
economical; hut 1 don’t want to be mingy and scraping, so he 
says 1 can go. You see, it's mostly his money that’s in the 
house.” Slic took a large hite and started to munch con- 
tentedly. 

“But wdiat’s going to happen? What are \ou going to do?” 
I asked, quite taken aback bv her lack of perturbation. 

“I don’t knoNv; I ha\en’t gi\en it much thought. I’ve told 
him ril be out b> the end of the month wlien the new man- 
ageress arrivics.” More munching of soda bread; this time with 
a dressing of blackcurrant jam. .Miss Hellier had once told me 
that she was already tw'ent)-two in the year when 1 was horn; 
but now , as I glanced up quiekiv frcun my plate, I cauglit an 
expression of a little girl of nine. It was not only that she was 
eating her bread and jam with placid enjoyment. Her wiiole 
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nature seemed becalmed as a child^s often is. The short- 
sighted bi^own eyes gazed out unenquiringly. Any unusual 
happening, I felt, would be accepted without question, much 
as a child accepts the extraordinary tastes and antics of gro\vn- 
ups. It would be difficult even to frighten her. 

Thoughts began to race through my head. Since she was free 
and had no other plans, why shouldn’t she come and keep house 
for me? Would she like that? Would I? 1 saw us both in a dark 
little country cottage, the sort I would never choose. Outside 
it was raining; drops came down the enormous chimney and 
hissed in the fire of green twigs. Through the streaming win- 
dow-pane I could just make out a huddle of grey sheep under 
some wind-bitten trees. The clock in the kitchen struck three. 
I looked ut Miss Hellier and smiled. She had passed the test. 
1 had almost smelt the cosiness of that drear afternoon. Aloud 
I said: “I’m leaving the nursing home very soon now. If I can 
find a little cottage or a flat, would you like to come and look 
after me?’’ 

The bro^vTl eyes turned slowlv in mv direction, but they 
fixed on some point far be)ond, through tlu‘ wall, through 
the street, out to sea. 

“Of course, there is nothing 1 should like better in the 
world, “ Miss Hellier said. Her expression did not change, un- 
less a little disdain gathered round her mouth to protect her 
against the generosity of her words. 

I was startled by their strength. They had really been meant. 
They put a burden on me to be something more than I was. I 
tried to make things lighter. 

“Oh, good; you do like the idea? Then I’m going to begin 
looking for somewhere at once.’’ 

Matron would be pleased to hear that I had already loiind 
someone to live with me. I enjoyed the thought of telling her 
in the morning. This first success, this willing sliding of Miss 
Hellier into one of the gaps in my scheme gave me great en- 
couragement. I began to feel that it would not be so very 
extraordinary if I had my own way. Matron and my brother 
had made me imagine that I was fighting against great odds, 
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perhaps rather ridiculously. Now, with Miss Hellier, every- 
thing became saner and tamer and much more possible. The 
one great objection, that 1 could not look after myself, had 
been swept away. 

Over little coffee cakes and orange iced biscuits we began 
to discuss details. 

‘T can bring my own bed and the nice old table you found 
for me last year,” Miss Hellier said. ‘T might even manage 
some pots and pans ; but I mustn’t take too much, or my brother 
will make a fuss.” 

The excitement of planning and contriving was upon us. 
We sat over our emj)ty cups until the whorish-looking waitress 
in her incongruously demure smock of flowered cretonne 
advanced on us threateningly and said, “We are closing now.” 
She flapped down the bill with vicious relish. It might have 
been a Ic!:re Jc ccJt/i. i 'onsigning us both to the Bastille for life. 

Out in the street wo pressed our noses to the window of a 
small antique shop wiiich was still open. A bulky man pot- 
tered about under a na* ed electric light bulb. His head looked 
like a boulder balancetl precariously on the top of a mountain. 
It was sad and ineffectual and a little trembling. I turned from 
him to his wares and saw among^t some rubbish on a five- 
shilling trav a little (nal enamel box extremely badly broken. 
A large chip out of the lid broke tlu* engra\ed inscription in 
half, showing the purple-brown copper undernecit... Just 
because it w^as so broken it called to me. I said to Miss Hellier, 
“Let's look round quickly before he closes.” 

When 1 had the little box in my hands and w'as enjoying the 
refinements of its curve, its delicate eighteenth-century 
hinge and thumb-piece, 1 wxis a little nonplussed by the w^armth 
of its inscription. The flowing script spelt out this couplet: 
Accept this trijlc from a friend. Whose lo\c jor thee will never end. 
The triangular chip obliterated most of never and part of for 
thee. Somehow this tempered the la\ishness of the sentiment 
and made me less shy at the thought of giving the box to Miss 
Hellier. On opening it I saw^ that tlie tiny mirror inside the lid 
had been cracked across and across. Some of the old silvering 
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had withered, and one could see through to the minute space 
between the flat glass and the curve of the lid. Flakes and 
grains of silver fluttered about in this space like mysterious 
imprisoned insects. The dilapidation of the box was poignant. 
I had to rescue it from its degradation on the five-shilling tray. 

Miss Hellier blinked when I asked her if she would like to 
have it. The idea seemed to take a moment to reach her 
consciousness; then she said, “Oh, yes, I sbouIdV' I handed 
her the little package. We were walking down a narrow alley 
to catch one glimpse of the sea before she went back to London. 
“I like so much what’s wTitten on the top,” she added in her 
most unruffled, most detached \oice. 1 felt angr\ with the 
words printed so long ago on the enamel. They should ha^e had 
no powVT to please or to conlust any more; yet here they 
were, falsifying the spirit of ni) little present, oricking us both, 
if even so verj^ slightly, with self-consciousness. 

I left Miss Hellier at the corner near the station. My bus 
w^as approaching and our goodbyes wu*e luirrie'd. She smiled 
up at me on the step and then wa\ed. At that nioim nt I think 
both of us felt a deep satisfaction. 1 hat morning neither of u^ 
had known w^hat w^e were going to do ; now^ we' both hael a plan 
to work out together. 

I w^atched her cross the roael and disappear into the mouth 
of the station. She was taking her happiness back to [e>n(lon. 
No one w^ould guess what was hidden under that fur eapi' and 
snug felt hat. No one on the bus could guess what 1 wms taking 
back to the nursing home*. 

Only afterw^ards diel 1 realise that 1 had nut tohl Miss 1 lellie r 
where I intended to look for a place to live. Une onse ioiisly I 
had been leaving the w^ay open to sta\, or to go to L)r. Larle v ; 
and she in lier dreamy acceptance hael neve r (|uestie)ned me. It 
was clear now' that 1 could live ale)ne with her. 
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XXVII 


D r. farify’s IrtUr, when it came, was a disappoint- 
ment. It could harcllv ha\e been anjthing else; I had 
been wailing so long for it, c \p( cting so mudi from it, 
just because it wa. nn onl\ source of outside help. He touched 
on the busirn s, ol tiling into tlu new hou^e, told me that the 
(Ahcr part of th«' town was the pleasanter. If 1 wanted to come, 

1 should certainly look fIr rc and not in his section which w\is 
newer and mimmcT anel nearer the shuntine yard. He went on 
to describe the* lo\eliness of the* surrounding country. I sighed 
w'hen I came to this part. There was no renewed suggestion 
that I should li\e in his housv It was stramge how^ wc had 
both dismissed this idea almost as soe)!! as he had mentioned 
it. Wilheiut a won! on utlur side the suggestion had been 
allowed to melt into nothing, but I wished he had rt ed it in 
his letter. I lelt that he shouhl luwe done so. It seemed to me 
tliat 1 had the right to pass it over, not to take it ver> seriously, 
but that he, as the oi iginator ot the sclume, sliould at least 
repeat it if onl\ to show that he m^ant it. “But perhaps he 
didn’t nu'an it,” 1 the)ught; “p^ ihaps it was just one of those 
things that people sa\ weaklv to please.” 

I [blde'd the lettiT again and slipped it back into the cn- 
\elope. Instead of teaiing it opv n 1 had slit it carelull) with my 
scissors. The neat, workmanlike wiiting stared hack at me. 
I read the time on the pc>stmark and tiled to imagine the mid- 
Kent market-town with its scjuahel railway junction, its pol- 
luted river, and huddle of olel houses ale)ng the high street. 
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All the ground floors would be ruined with plate-glass windows 
and art lettering in chromium, jade green, or scarlet. The 
noise of heavy traffic would never cease. I tried to make the 
town as spoilt and degraded as possible, so that, if I should 
ever go there, I should not be too disillusioned. In the same 
way 1 told myself that Dr. Farley’s letter was dull and un- 
helpful and full of padding on the beauties of nature. If I 
stressed its defects strongly enough, 1 might then begin to feel 
that after all, it was not quite so valueless and unworthy of 
being kept; for, from the first, in spite of my disappointment, 
I had determined not to tear it up. 

Its very flatness made me practical and bustling all at once. 
‘‘Not much help there,” I told myself l)ri^kly, copying the 
manner of my preparatory school matron and the even earlier 
example of a Kindergarten mistress. 1 decidi ! to go into the 
town at once and find an estate agent’s oHice. I was filled with 
the extravagant hopes and fears that come when one decides 
to do a new thing. “What are house agents like ?” I wondered. 
“Will they be rude if they think 1 am too \oung and have no 
money? Will they try to take ad\antage of my inexperience? 
Perhaps they will be easy. Perhaps they will find me just w'hat 
I am looking for at just the right rent.” 

I sat in the little office on a high bent-w'ood chair. All round 
me were the framed adNertisements of building societies. d1iey 
had such solid religious names; I might almost haNe been in a 
missionary’s bedroom hung with illuminated Ihhle texts in 
Oxford frames. The clerk liad gone into a back room to look 
for “more particulars of propertiis that might suit you, sir”. 
There was no hint of irony in his politeness, but I felt that he was 
playing with me; or was it that I was placing with him? Some- 
thing was wTong. My brother had added to the nervousness of 
inexperience by telling me that I could not yet sign a lease, 
“or anything else for that matter”, in my own name. Pe rhaps 
the clerk would suddenly ask me how' old I was. My face w'ould 
flush red as I hesitated, and he would show me the door. His 
lips would be tight. He might e\en mutter something about 
his time being Vvasted. 
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I looked at the two keys be fore mi^ on the counter; both had 
dirty linen labels attached to them. A picture of orphans 
travelling by train with the address of their destination round 
their necks came to me. I called out as lightly as I could, “Don^t 
bother to find me anything else at the moment. Til go to these 
two addresses first.** 

I wanted to hurry out of the olfice before the clerk could 
reappear and ask any awkward questions, but I made* myself 
wait and smile at him as he stood in the doorway. Then I was 
free, out in the street with the two keys jangling in my hand. 
They made a pleasant noise. I saw inyscdf as a scarecrow hung 
with tinkling bits of glass in the middle of a lonely field. 

1 climb(‘d on a bus, deciding to \isit the house before the 
fiat. We passed through the town and came to a districit on the 
outskirts that 1 had iu‘M r seen. New' little houses, couplccl to- 
gether in twos, viavJed up the sule of a steep hill, d'he road 

was still rou^h and uiimaile. I lu re was somethincr monstrous 
o o 

about the long aNenuc ol coupled pink brick bc^xes. I felt that 
I was climbing up bet lui gigantic naked Siamese twins with 
eses all o\cr their lx)dics. 1 climbed slowly and patiently, 
telling nwself that I should come to something better over the 
brow of the hill ; but 1 knewv reallv that 1 slK)uld not. I w'as only 
lore ing nwsi It to see a\ hat I had c oine out to see. 

WIku at last I stood stdl outside the right address, inv head 
reeled and I swayed a little. I sat down where 1 w' n the 
pa\einent and stared at tlie bow' wimlow and ^leps up to the 
front door. It w'as the \er\ place lor a murder; it liad the 
newness, the trashiness, the dink\ lattice panes aful the sundial 
in the garden. Its cramped minuteness would breed rage and 
terror as a trap does. 

This notion was first onh an idle laney, but as 1 approached 
tlie house it grew' in strenglli until I felt a little shiyer ot fear 
run through me'. 1 he sun and the rain and the sea wdnd hael 
witIuTed tlie l)eet-ble)od paint o\\ the front door. 1 turned the 
key in tlu' loek, but the wood was warpeel aiul 1 had to push 
hard before the door moNed. It opened suddenly witli a crack. 
1 stood in the narrow' hall with my eyes fixed on the cupboard 
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under the s-tairs. I doubt if I could have looked inside. I pic- 
tured a human trunk, dressed in nothing but a ragged singlet, 
with great, crude, butcher’s wounds where the head, the arms, 
the legs had been hacked o(Y. 

Walking as softly as I could, I passed into the front room. 
The boards were naked except for a sticky surround of dark 
stain. Soot had fallen do\vn the chimney and lay about in little 
lumps. The words “de\irs-dung” came to me. I knew vaguely 
that they applied to some other substance, but they suited 
these droppings of soot. I w^as transported to the little blind 
well behind my bed in hospital where black mossy cusliions 
had collected on c\cry ridge. The \arnished picture-rail held 
my gaze. My eyes followed it round and round the room un- 
able to •escape from its tvrann>. 1 wondered numblv why I 
lingered in the fearful atmo'^pliere. One giu'^ce had told me 
that the house w'as imposMble, and vet 1 felt compelh'd to 
savour the meanness of each room. 1 spared myself only from 
opening the cupboards, there were several in the kitchen- 
scullery’. I turned from them to the crac ke‘(l concrete lloor 
and the grease stains on llie wall rounel the gas-stove. I'he air 
W'as still tainted with the faintest smells ol meMt-fat, onions 
and cabbage water. There was a view from this bae k wnuh)vv, 
a fine c\panse'cT llimsv roe)fs anei tousled garrK ns dipping elown, 
then mounting to merge into the green countrv hevon*!. ‘Mi I 
go upstairs,” I thought, ”1 shall see even moie”; but one 
glance through the open bathroom door drove me to the front 
of the house again. I had oecn the red-brown stain from tlit' 
dripping tap, and the ghastly stillness ol the water-closa 
chain. 

In the best bedroom misty autumn crocuses sprouti d at cac h 
comer of the wall-paper. Last summer’s Hies lay on the 
window-sill, their tiny legs pointing straight up to heaven as 
if they had died praying. Below me the cement sundial emerged 
from the rank matted grass and pointed its metal claw at mv 
face. Now was the time to leave, rapidly and silently, before 
any evil befell me. A superstitious fear took hold of me, driving 
out the melodrama of dismembered bodies, butchers* knives 
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and blood stains on the floor. In contrast to my new imaginings 
these almost made me smile. There would always* be some 
saving touch of burlesque about such violence. 

Witli every step I wished myself down the stairs and out in 
the street. I could not run, 1 could only concentrate my whole 
being on this thought. My head and eyes were rigid, my hand 
stilT on the banisters. What safety there was seemed to de pend 
on disturbing th(' air as little as possible. I longed to be on 
wheels so that I could glide swiftly without a movement of my 
own. 

I had candc ssly h ft the key in the front door and I entirely 
forgot it until I looked back and saw the erumpled label hanging 
clown, like the tinv ^I'ey i^host of a criminal fluttering from a 
gihhc't. I retraci (I mv steps ami snatelied it out oftthe lock 
impatiently. I is already angrv with mvself for horrific 
imaginipj' , Inr u » ng lliMughls out to tlu ir end with such 
silly persistence. It wa^ almost as if I could no longer lea\e slight 
hopes and fear> and pKasuns alone. 1 had to build them up 
until their s\\(di'vn sh. oe^ suddenly confrontc*d me in all their 
absurdity . 

I betaine \ei\ malU r-ol-fat t. Mv anger turned against the 
clerk f( )r St lulling mt to slkIi an unsuitable luiuse. It had none 
of the things I liatl wanletl. Uul then, \^hat had 1 asked for? 
Just a \erv small Ik nisi- or Hat, ‘The plainer the better’'. Bv 
this I hatl mt ant him to uikK rsiaiul that 1 was not ftir ’ f tarry 
beams or ainthing ttx) (|uaintl\ fudor. He must ha\e imagined 
that the pink brick semi-tk tached box would be perfect for 
nu‘, AlreatU ni\ thoughts lixetl t>n the llat. Whatever it was 
like, it could be no worse than the lu)ust‘. In spite t)f my tired- 
ness 1 decided that I must see it beftire gtiing back to the 
nursing home. In the shaking l:nis I lu Id m>sell taut; it w'as as 
if 1 wt rt' alraitl of being ilisintegrau tl by the vibration. I 
floated aboNe the sights and noises of the town in an almost 
pleasant da/e. 

It was fortunate tliat the llat was on the iront, only a short 
distance from the bus-stop. A sharp w ind Irom the soa swirled 
between the buiklings, refreshing and heartening me. 1 was 
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back in the part of the town that I knew. The tall, ill -kept, grey 
stuccoed houses were as sullen as children’s nurses who will 
not let their charges see their true protectiveness. I was glad 
when the label on my key led me up to om* of these. In spite 
of the cold, the front door was open. I saw the coloured tih‘s 
in the hall, and then I heard the humming, wiry tinkle of a 
distant piano. The notes swam down the stairs, then drowned; 
but not before a tiny watery echo had been woken in each 
tile — or so it seemed to me. Walking over the squeaking, 
chirruping tiles I reached the stairs and climbed to the first 
floor, where I found that my key fitted into the lock of a new 
partition. I was in a black little contrivt'd lobby. The biggest 
door was to my right. I pushed it opi n and found myself in 
the old drawing-room of the house. \ gn^at bav-witulow filled 
it with cold light from the sea. Someeme, perhaps as long ago 
as King Edward’s reign, had made the walls grand with a thick 
paper imitating silvery w'atered-silk and satin ribbon. The 
w'hite overmantel was a cluster of minute balconit's, balus- 
trades, and arched recesses filled with looking-glass. The 
thinnest film of greenish-grey lav over all the sparkling sur- 
faces of silver and white, so that I \^as reminded of pale lichen 
on a roof. It was casv to imagine myself li\ing in the lichen- 
coloured room looking out to sv\i. I could c\en accept the 
tortured overmantel. l\ileness and the patina of dust and age 
had robbed ugliness of its punch. 

There was little more to the llat, a smaller, darker back 
room, a doll’s kitchen and bathroom with match-boarding 
between. 

“We could live here,” 1 thought; “it would be easy for 
Miss Hellier, and 1 have grown to like eating and sleeping, 
writing, painting, reading all in the same room. I would like 
to watch the hopeless sea. Even that far-away piano dropping 
its sad notes doesn’t seem threatening today. Perhaps in the 
summer I shall be maddened by the crowds on the esplanade, 
maddened by wirelesses and other noises, but why think of 
that now? I have to decide, not find rathe r fanciful reasons for 
not deciding.” 
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I was about to go back « •> the agent and tell him at once 
that I would have the flat. The fear came to me that at that 
very moment someone else was planning to take it over my 
head. Hurriedly glancing round the old drawing-room for 
the last time, I placed my few pieces of furniture in th(‘ most 
suitable places, put myself on the rug by the fire with all my 
things about me. But there was something wrong. I tried to 
think what it was. Mad I not achieM cl rny plan? 

It came to me almost with iIk* shock of liscoverv! “But how 
could ym e\er be happ\ here, in the hands of strange doctors 
who will treat you as so much meat and bone, no longer in the 
best condition? Mow' will you Inar their impatient eyes which 
seem to blame >ou fim having had so troublesome a misfm‘tune? 
What could have deccdvc'd \ou into thinking that )ou wanted to 
stay here, al(>ne in this town? It !ia^ all hten a pretence, a 
device to cheat d’. 1 rom the vi rv first \ ou ha\(' intended 

to be w ithin reacli of iJr. hark v. I le is the onlv friend w ho can 
he of an\ help to vou. 1 0u tlo not like to think that you depend 
on anvone, that \ou e\t i have need of anvlhing outside >c^ur- 
stdf; but wdiat are vou alone at this moment? — a Huttering rag, 
a hollcnv stone, a scuirv of brittle li^avc's, something paltry 
and used up." 

dtu siiddui need lor reassurance was so great that I did not 
evi'ji 1)( gin to ask mvsc’ll what 1 meant by “help“. I dared not 
(|uestion l)r. 1 arlev’s pow\*r of giving it. I must stop d )ti[ig 
or MU last drops of strengtli would trickle away. Like an 
i iK)imous caiulle-snufter the convicti<.>n that 1 must leave the 
town came dowm on me. 1 let it shut me in, glad at last to be 
cut off from everv other sight, 1 would hold to my decision 
blinclK . Blindness anti darkness were mv ^rientl^. 
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XXVIII 


I BEGAN to look up tile times of tiMins. I liad alread) svrith n 
to Dr. Farle^ to say that I should he coming for the dav. 
Mi**, Hellier was meeting nu' at his hous(' and we would 
hunt togetlier for a cottage or a Hat. To nake tlusr dull ar- 
rangements calmed me. OrdmanK 1 ^^•ollld haM iound excuses 
for not telephoning Miss I h Hu r , I might not n have ritten 
to Dr. harle>, and ceitainK 1 ssoiild have conMiltcel no time- 
table; but now cxich tedious little action added to ni) seixse 
of purpose. It \sas another biick lor m\ lu w life. \s yet I 
hardly knew what I was budding. 1 onl\ took pleasure in making 
small decisions and holding to them stuhhornK . Matron, when 
she saw' my set expression, seenu d to surre rule r he i last hope s 
of keeping me. 

“You oughtn’t to tra\el alone,” she said luguhriousl\ , with 
all her old insistence gone. “Somc‘one sliould certamh go with 

} I 

you. 

I waited for her to suggest hersedf or Nurse GoR; but she 
had not ewen the heart lor this pn'te nee. She kne w that I would 
take no notice of her. 1 ver since m\ reluin Irom the silvii v 
Hat on the esplanade she had siuucd curiously im[)(4tnt. M\ 
sudden obstinate determination had the clhct of draining 
form and colour from her; and m\ hrotlui, far away at the 
end of a telephcme wire in London, n taiiu d no moru realitv 
than a ghostly, half-remeinbeu d figure in some story. I 
wondered why I had ever thought < itlu r of them formidable. 
To plan my own future seemed easy, simplicity itself. It need 
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cost me nothing more than the price of a railway ticket to 
Dr. harley. 

Y('t when at last I stood on the platform waiting f^r the 
train, Matron’s words returned to add to my disquiet. “She is 
quite right,” 1 thought; “I am not really fit to go alone. The 
thought of the long day frightens me. I must find a compart- 
ment to myself, then 1 can lie down on the seat, and if 1 am 
suddenly taken ill no one will know; I could even die there 
quite quietly.” I saw myself falling U) sleep on the dingy 
tapestry and not waking up again. I held to the peaceful 
thought. “He still,” 1 told myself. “Speed through the fields 
and woods. Feel the wind on your face. Be dead.” 

At Ashford 1 had to change trains. 1 was used to mv journey 
now. By keeping my face* quite rigid I had induced a sort 
of artificial “InscTutahle, sphinx-like, pokeu* face. Im- 

perturhaljle, sloiuil 1 gsptian inumniy.’' A chain of wT)rds, all 
holding some suggestion of iminohility, llowTcl out of me. 1 
walked to the rhsthm of my inc'antation. Noise and crow^cls 
and squalor had little power to touch me. I felt protected by 
my discipline. 

The new' train bore me through a deep cutting in some 

hill. I looked up and saw' sci ubhy gorse bushes far away at 

the teq") of the- ncxuly sliced banks. As I looked, they seemed 

to stntch up jerkily to the sky. The earth w^as mounting 

and soaring all round me. 1 felt exhilarated by the 'V .ion. If 

inert things were not chained down, how' could not I rise 
o 

and How! 

I thought of the train as a jointed steel worm. I w'as a tiny 
insect in the woriiTs stomach. The w'orm wxis devouring its 
wxay into the heart of the land. We had left the bent trees, the 
whistling grass, the Hat fields with chalky dykes. Everything 
was 'mowing richer; but it was a w iiiter richness of scrubbed 
silver lK)ughs, glowing rain-washed bricks and hedges clean as 
skeletons 1 remem.bered Dr. Farley’s letter wdth its praises 
of the ccHintryside. I thought of him looking at the fields and 
the woods and saying wdtli great heaviness of heart, “Yes, it is 
beautiful.” Why would his eyes be uneasy? Why would he be 
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weighed down with a sense of futility? Perhaps I was quite 
wrone. Perliaps 1 was giving him feelings tliat he had never 
experienced ; but I could not rid myself of the mournful 
picture of him. 

I looked out of the window, knowing that I had almost 
reached my destination. We w^re in a shallow valley. The 
low' hills round about were no more than bulging sides to a 
mis-shapen saucer. Smoke and mist hovered in the saucer 
melting the buildings of the town together. Only a church 
spire, a small factory chimney and a green gasometer pierced 
through the wispy paiuake. I'he inexorable, inhuman rails 
were bearing me under that pancake. Tlu-\ were shining 
stilettos stabbing into tln^ future. This thought that had come 
to me fii'st on the bridge outside the nursing home returned 
now' with \ ividness. 1 was a drop of blood abojt to fall from the 
tips of the daggers. 

I had expected that 1 would ha\e to find mj way to Dr. 
barley’s house alone, so I looked at the crowd on the platform 
with only the shallowest interest. I refused to be caught by a 
look or a movement tliat would disturb inv calm. But some- 
thing familiar suddenly jumped out from the strange faces and 
hats — a narrow' little collar of astrakhan and a black cap to 
match. Miss'Hellier was there, waiting for nu‘, worried be- 
cause she coukl not see me. I had iiiwer watched Iut un- 
observed before. She looked ditferent, more xulnerable, as il 
her dreaminess were breaking up. lor the first time 1 noticed 
that her dark brown, unpenetrating eyes bon* a curious surface 
likeness to Dr. barley’s. It was a little bewildering that 
similar eyes should belong to such dilferent characters. I 
puzzled a moment before accepting them and warming to her 
whole-heartedly. 

It was good to see her face gladden when she caught sight 
of me. The tension in me lessened; I was with a friend, and 
so my beha\iour no longer mattered half so much. If I w'alked 
very slowly, if I had to sit down on a public bench, her pre- 
sence was a barricade between me and the world. We could 
joke about my state, even feel snug about it in some mysterious 
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way. Her smile turned her cheeks into two little pin-cushions, 
mauvish because of the cold. I thought it absurd that* I had no 
name but Miss Hellier for her. It seemed as impossibl> formal 
as Dr. Farley; yet Christian names would have seemed too 
coy. I was condemned to call them nothing to their faces. As if 
she knew that my thoughts had strayed to Dr. Farley, Miss 
Hellier said: “Isn’t Dr. Farley nice! I’ve just come from there. 

I caught an early train from London and found the house quite 
easily ; then 1 thought I’d come down to meet you. I knew there 
wouldn’t be long to wait. Dr. Farley’s very busy, of course; 
but we’\e both been asked back to tea. I said we’d do our 
house-hunting first.’’ 

To have made any plans for the day was unlike Miss Hellier. 

1 guessed that Dr. Farley or his wife had put forwa/d a few 
gentle suggt'M 1 was quick to feel that we were not alto- 
gether \\Llcome — iiuich too quick, I told mysell, trying to 
retain my precarious calm. 

“Wc'll, let’s go down the high street at once and find an 
agent,” I said briskly. 

As soon as we were out of the station 1 began to remember 
parts of the town. I had never stopped in it, but the friend who 
had taken me out on half-terms at my preparatory' school had 
often driven me througli it to her converted oast-house under 
the North Downs. These exciting, miserable journey') came 
back to me. I was tom again between joy in the day Lv jv re me 
and despair at the thought of returning at night. The roast 
chicken, the bread sauce, the tiny sausages and bacon stuck in 
my throat again, and I could hardly get through the trifle. The 
dingy black beams crowded down on my head. The rain beat 
against the cottage window in its deep embrasure of rough 
stone. I hugged the racing minutes to me desperately. . . . 

Miss Hellier was saying, “There’s an agent on each side ol 
the road; which do you like best, ‘Roberts and Holden’, 
or ‘Clement Lyly and Son’?” 

“Clement Lyly’s more peculiar,” I said, as if this were 
reason enough for choosing him. I was still absent, away in my 
world of eight or nine years ago. 1 let Miss Hellier do the work. 
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Clement Lyly and his office held nothing new for me now; 
I had already braved a house agent. 

Miss Hellier was vague ; those soft brown eyes left the man’s 
face, travelled round the walls and came to rest on me. 

“What do you think we want?” she asked. “A sort of 
little country cottage near the town w^ould be best, wouldn’t 
it?” 

I agreed, adding something about a small garden and a quiet 
position. I felt that 1 should soon be talking the language of 
the orders to \k\\\ “All main services”, “desiiable”, 
“secluded”, “well-stocked kitchen garden” crouched on my 
lips, ready to spring. 

We were only given one address in the countrj and we 
decided*to go there first. The agtnt exphined that we could 
catch a bus to the “delightful old w'orld \illage” in a few^ 
minutes’ time. If we misst‘d it, there would he a wait of over 
an hour. Gathering up our papers we hurried out into the 
street. He came to his doorway and t neouraged us h^ smiling 
and pointing to the plainly marked halt. It came to me that 
finding a house w^as a silly, fretting business instead of the 
adventure I had imagined. 

I tried to enjoy the short bus ride, but aluady mv body was 
beginning to tire and 1 had little hope that Catlu rine Cottage 
would be better than its name. I saw" “Catheriiu ” as one of 
those vaguely Early Victorian women, depicted on tei-cosies 
or calendars, the sort in lacc pantalets and a sunbonnet. She 
would caiTy a posturing little basket tied with a bow. Her 
sloppy untruth contaminated me. I could see her peeping 
winsomely out of the diamond panes. 

This distressing picture was so vivid that my spirits rose 
extravagantly when 1 looked across a pleasant village grtxn ainl 
saw a little tile-hung house amongst apple trees. I here seemed 
to be nothing fancy about it; indeed dullness ratlur than 
affectation would have been its fault, if one were looking for 
perfection. But 1 was determined not to be over critical. 1 
longed to settle somewhere soon, to stop this searching and 
uncertainty. 1 refused to take any notice of the walk across the 
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green. “It’s nothing,” 1 told myself obstinately. Even Miss 
Hellier caught some of my hope. 

“Oh, it’s nice!” she said with sudden animation. “I really 
think it might do for us, Pusky, don’t you?” 

All my thoughts were fixed on walking, so I hardly noticed 
the odd name until she put her hand up to her mouth and 
added, “How absurd of me! I’ve called you by one of the pet 
names I used for my cats. 1 hope you don’t mind.” She gave 
a tinkling little laugh, artificial and yet childlike because 
spontaneous. 1 still did not quite take in the situation. Dimly 
I felt that I was going to be called Pusky for c\ermore. I 
wondered if 1 minded. Would it sound very ridiculous to other 
people? Then 1 started to worry about the spelling; should it 
have one “s” or two? Tlie question churned over ajid over, 
until, in despur, I chose one ‘‘s”. It was written on the air 
before m/ cscs. I unnly made mjself prefer it to the, per- 
haps, more correct tw^o. 

We were nn the rough little path betwven the apple trees. 
Overgrowm iurbaceo' > borders reminded me of a beggar’s 
matted hair. Hard patches of earth underneath were scabs on 
his scalp. I went up to the old gre en rain-water butt and leant 
against it, resting my legs a little by putting my elbow^s on the 
lid and supporting lU) lH‘ad. lor a moment 1 kept my eyes 
almost shut, then curiositv won ovt r tiredness and I opened 
them wide. 1 rom m\ position, with my head on o*' dde, I 
could see straight into one of the rooms; a window in another 
w'all lighted objects witliin — great imitation leather easv 
cliairs grouped on either side ol a brick fireplace, w ith a stained 
oak tea-trolley between. The bulging cliairs seemed to fill the 
room, leaving only a narrow pas>age round the w'alls. 

It was an instant before I realised what was wrong, then I 
exclaimed to myself, “But it’s not supposed to be furnished. 
Why are these ugl> things here?’’ We had been told to ask for 
the kev at the next cottage, hut now', with this funiiture 
bloc kino tho interior, tlioro socinod t<' bo no point in going for 
it. 1 could even !>cc parts of a thick dirty fawn carpet and the 
rising sun in fretwork on the front of the wdreless box. 1 
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thoughl clearly enough, “These things are probably onl\ 
stored here. If they do go with the house, one could ask the 
o\Mier to take them a\^ay.“ But even as I thought, another 
part of me felt that the task would be impossible. Before I 
could get rid of them it was as if I mjself would have to carry 
them on my own back. 

Miss Hellier came round the corner from the back of tht* 
house w'here she had been peering into the kitchen and tiu' old 
wash-house. 

“It isn’t bad,” she said. “But there are all sorts of diings 
about — pots and pans and a kitchen table.” 

“Yes,” 1 said dejectedly; “)ou should see the chairs in this 

room. Is that stuff called ? It looks as if it ouoht to be. I 

supposCfthe agent made a mistake and this place is really to be 
let furnished; I haven’t read through the order to ^iew^ yet.” 

I opened the sheet of pink paper in rny hand. 

“But we know the rent’s quite rtasonable,” said Miss 
Hellier. “Why not weed out the worst things, j)ut tlu m in the 
wash-house or get the owner to store lluin, then keep tin* 
useful ones. Between us we ha\en’t much, )ou know', for a 
whole house, how'cver small. You’ve onl) inoiigh for \our 
own room, and I can’t bring a lot; m\ brollnr wouldn’t let 
me.” 

How' practical Miss Hellier was bv ing toda> ! And how useless 
her suggestion seemed! A sense of ])owerK‘ssness had seized 
on me, turning even the simplest decision or arrangentent into 
something far beyond my strength. 

“It looks so hideous imside,” I said weaklv ; “and, wluiievi r 
I’m ill, it would be so far for Dr. Farle) to c ome. ’ ’ 

I brightened a little, feeling that here was a leal excuse lor 
not taking the place. 

“But you’re not going to be ill; \ou’re going to git better 
and better and better.” 

Miss Hellier’s eyes were gazing into tin* sky, as if she would 
pierce the clouds to discover the faint daytime* moon. I was 
impatient now with her dreaminess. How^ easy to ti ll someone 
else that he would get better and better and belter! 
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“Well, I don’t think it’s . ny good, but )ou get the key if 
you want to look upstairs.” 

I was decisive, cold, unhelpful. Miss llellier wa\ere(] for a 
moment, made uncertain by my withdrawal, then she said, 
can see you’re quite set against the place, so there isn’t any sense 
in going for the key.” She was a little disappointed, a little re- 
lieved, swayed by me aiid yet grumbling at my lack of interest. 

With one last look I turned away and began to walk down 
lhc‘ |)ath. 1 was thinking of that stained oak furniture and those 
dirts, cos\ carpets and curtains, filling the house to the very 
aUics. They watched and waited, WMlched and w^aited, pre- 
serving a suffocating calm. Lach object held its breath, inag- 
neti'-ing the dust, charming every mole into settling; not even 
a tremor, a tickle, a wriggle of the skin through endjess dajs 
and nights. I wondered again how furnishings were able to 
express tins pal.^ m silent, guardian quality. I had alw'avs 
known ol it, and how mans thousands of other people knew 
it, too ? Yet alwavs in an c mptv house the transformation of the 
deseitcd tables and ( Inirs into dumb, enduring sentinels was 
surprising, rather magical. 

It was giatifsing that Miss Hellicr took little steps and almost 
seemed to trot Ixside me, in spite of my slowness. Sometimes 
she paused, looked backvv'ards or sidevvajs, then skipped to 
catch me up ; this piobablv caused the illusion. 

“1 c l’s buv some thing at the village shop, then ha^ t sort 
of winter picnic on the green or even in the church,'* I said, 
IcMiging to sit down and be refreshed. 

“Oil! But Tve brought biscuits and cheese and chocolate 
with me in mv bag,” explained Miss llellier. 

“Yoirve ihouglit of everything. Shall vve climb up to the 
church then? It isn’t far, and we might get cold on the green.” 

Miss llellier seeme'd a little doubltul. 

“1 never think it’s wrong to eat in cliurehes, do you?” 1 
aske d. “ 1 hat is, of course, if >ou don’t drop crumbs. I rather 
enjoy mujiching in tlie semi-darkness; it soothes mo.” 

“God wouldn’t mind,” said Miss llellier certainly; “but 
what about the vicar?” 
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We comproniised by sitting in the church porch, close to 
the propped'iip bier. Parisli notices, fixed with rusty drawing- 
pins, fluttered near us. I felt a thread of iny tweed catch in the 
beetle-eaten oak bench. The bulging, flaking plaster wall left 
its nwk on our backs. Miss flellier sj)read out digestive 
biscuits, pink processed cheese and a chocolate nut bar on her 
knees. Each foodstuff sat on its wrapping of grease-proof paper, 
offering up itself to our hunger. I lay back in a corner, tucked 
my feet up on the bench and ate as 1 gazed out over the tomb- 
stones to the green and the hills beyond. Our strange refuge, 
the cold air made the tastes delicious. I knew that a glifnpse of 
weather-tiling through the trees was Catherine’s Cottagi', 
a glimpse of w'hite was the comer of the cricket pavilion. It 
seemed foolish to give up this pleasant scene just because^ of 
some leatherette chairs and a dirtv carpet. I knew^ that I was 
afraid to make a decision, and tannlj 1 upbraided invself; vx t 
still I waited for sometliiiig to push me in the right direction. 
I refused to be entirely responsible for tlu' st( p 1 w islu‘d to take. 
Quite suddenly I wished for Ur. larle\ ; he could ad\ise me. 
If he thought Catherine’s Cottage would do we ll, I would 
settle there and stifle all m) misgivings, fhe unreason of letting 
another decide about things that 1 could onlv dc c ide for myself 
appealed to me. If the arrangement turned out badly, I need 
not put all the blame on nns( If. I should be happier, freer, be- 
cause blame would be lessened altogether; for in mv incon- 
sistency I knew that Dr. farley could not rc'all) be expected 
to make the right choice for me*, therefore 1 woulvl not serie^uslv 
be able to blame him for making a mistake*. 

When my thinking reached its cloudie st, muddiest depths, 
an obstinate little voice broke through and said, “You are- 
stupid about this situation and think )ou want outside lu-lj) 
because it doesn’t interest you enough. Just be obstinate like 
me and say, Nc», no, no, till you get what you want,” d his gave 
me some sort of pe’ace and, although tht nionu'nt be fore* 1 had 
w^anted to go straight back to ask Dr. larle y’s opinion, I was 
now content to see Miss Hellier wander off into the c hurchyard 
and lose herself behind some trees. 
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It was long before she returned, or rather before I heard her 
voice again. 1 had gone to read an altar tombstone under the 
tower and was bending over it when “Pusky” came floating 
down to me from the sky. I looked up and saw Miss Hellicr 
leaning over the battlements. Her smiling pink face was 
isolated, far away, like a wax face on a pole above a model of 
old London bridge. The smile broade ned and she looked like 
a well-fed pink cat waving a forepaw complacently. 

“You’re the one who sliould be called Pusky,” I said, but 
I spoKe half to mys^ If ancl my \oice did not carry. Surprisingly 
b(‘r words came do^^n to me with booming (‘inphasis: “1 found 
a little door and Pve bevn climbing, climbing for the last ten 
minutes I should think.” Sh(‘ seemed delighted with herself 
for finding the door and climbing the tower; it had been a 
little acKenture which would make her remember the day. 
Suddenlv jIk j)i. a • ’ expression dropped from her face. “The 
bus,” she exclaimed, ”it\ just coming in. We must catch it, 
or we’ll ha\c‘ to wait another hour.” 

Lc a\ ing her to race down tlu' stairs and catch me up, I thrust 
the remains of tlic picnic int<^ m) pocket and made for the 
groc'n. The hus stood placidly enough at the side of the road, 
with one or two people gossiping at the door, but the driver 
had not left his sc at, and so I hurried, afraid that at any moment 
he wx)uld start llie engine. 1 heard the patter of Miss Hellier’s 
feet behind me. 

“We’ll do it, we’ll do it,” she called gaily, filled w:tli some 
sporting feeling; but 1 was too strained to respond to her 
girl guide* exul)erance. I reached the bus, sank down in a back 
seat ancl clung on to my discomfort. It was as if I had to take 
hold of it, accept it, before it would even begin to melt away. 
To have ignored it by talking or looking out of the window 
would have made it grow harder and harder and more 
nagging. 

The" bus left us at the end of Dr. Parley’s road and Miss 
Hellier led the way. 

“There it is,” she said brightly; “that house on the corner, 
just by the pillar-box.” 
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I looked up the wide, bald road. This indeed was the ugliest 
part of the town. The ugliness lay not so much in the mid- 
nintcenth-century houses themselves as in their general air 
of being uncherished. The gardens were rough, the window- 
frames dulled and withered; but perhaps the saddest thing ol 
all about the street was that no house was reall) negle( ted ; .j* 
were respectable. I saw the large brass plate of a secretarial 
college, the smaller ones of a woman doctor ami a solicitor. 
These ga\e me such a feeling of busy joylessness that my tiicd 
ness seemed to double itself and I wx)ndered if I had energ\ 
enough to reach the corner where the pillar-box stood. I In 
visit that had occupied my thoughts for wveks now suddenK 
lost nearl\ all its alow . The ih^^irdit came back to me that l)i . 
Farlev would not he truly pleased u ■ e me, that his wile 
would dispense a duty tea to wt‘ar\ housv hunters. Well, 1 
w'ould he just that, I told m\si If \ mdic li\t I\ ; I wouM h^ a 
w'ear)', dusty house-hunter noticing nothing, showing no 
spark of inten'st. 1 would drink m\ lea and smile rapidK Irohi 
time to tinu*. It would ha\e In « ii dillicult for me to point out 
wlio was to sufler most from this !H-ha\iour ; I mere l\ nurse'tl a 
saguo resentful w'ish to add Xn the dreariness wliieh 1 le It was 
w'aiting for me. 

In spite ofmy sedf-communings I could see that the roael was 
\Qiry gradually changing its character. Not <hi1\ wen* the’ 
houses a little later in date but their condition was impnjcing 
by degrees, until Dr. Farley \s on the corner stood out in all 
the brilliance of new white paint and tigldl\ e lij^pe-d lu‘dge>. 
His house was certainly the queen of the street; it e\en out- 
shone the newly roughcast public house which bristled 
hideously a little farther up tlie hill. Some of my assumed apath) 
fell from me and I stood still, taking in its details for sot ral 
moments — the cast-iron verandah, the curious eenu-nt diess- 
ings round the windows, the omame^-cai spikes along the roof. 
Miss Hellier waited at my side, no; br aking >1 on my thoughts 
but showing in some w^ay that *shc cKpected me to cross the 
road and ring the bell. j 

I had expected the little girl m?.la|to open the door to us, 
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but instead a bulky old woman pi (red out, bn athing Inavilj 
It seemed to be diilicult for lur to see or to undc-istand us 
properly; this, howe\er, did not prevmt 1 (i from letting us 
into the hall and lea\ing us the n I heard a movi ment behind 
a dexir on the left and Mis 1 arlej eann out to our help She led 
us back with her into a long, narrow room, when the walls 
wen pult^ yllow The cliseieetK glossv })aint rose to the 
eeihng, co^^nng the elaborate plaster eornice, thus gn ng 
the loom loltiiKss and a lathei sus])ect dignity Opposite tin 
fin place was a npioelut lion ol i seascape in a silvtnd fianu , 
and all the eoloun d books that I n n e mbe n d were now in 
low enam slulves, making i soit of eoss banieade along two 
oiite 1 walls llie dog’s biskel was in the bow window, but 
e\(n this seemed changed into something fnshti cyid more 
ambitious ) r I \ w is till hiis\ with household tasks, as 

soon as were seat I she pi( ked up a long pie ce of soil brown 
te It and stai ted to stitch 

Ihe trouble with polished ll())is ” slu said regrtlfullj , 
is ihu the\ need su h a le)t of Ining up to, so r\c decide el 
to make felt suin)unds to the eaipels in some of the looms ’ 
Ml s Hellui, who was, 1 suppe)sed, expected to give some 
suilahK demesne nplv to this leinark, said nothing She was 
lar awa\, smiling lu i tabln cat’s smile and making a little^ 
clicking, jiieking noise with he i fingers I tried to fill the gap 
b) s^)ing, Ihil isn t felt moie difhcult to keep c^ i than 
hare we)C)d ^ 

Not icalK, yni see, }ou onij ha\e to run the \acuum 
cleanei o\ei it, whe reas boaids ha\e to be waxed and polished 
eonstantlj 

1 found nnsell wori>ing abenit all the dust and mud and 
e)thei diit th it a tloe^i ce)\ering would eeillect, just in one dw 
I felt that no lie iiu 1 , he)we\ei egoe)d, we)ulel iid U entire h of 
this aceiinuilatiein Our fashie)n e)t smotheiing [le>ors in wool 
and not tikmg e>iii shoes otl in the heiuse stiuck me it that 
moment as paitieulailj disgusting I knew that Mrs KuIln's 
lloois, or ind‘ eel an\ otlui lloeiis, were not m\ present con- 
cern, but I found It impossible to get them out of ms mind, 
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perhaps because I was afraid that there would then be notliing 
else to think or talk about. 

“Did you see anything you liked?” Mrs. Farley asked, turn- 
ing the conversation to her guests’ interests. 

“We only went to one place,” said Miss Hellier, suddenly 
coming to life. She spoke as if we had been vaguely to blame 
for visiting no more. She seemed to be continuing a reverie 
aloud, 

“It was called Catherine’s Cottage and it was quite pretty 
with apple trees and a water-butt; but Puskv set himself 
against it because it was full of bulgy chairs and things. 1 told 
him we mi^ht need some of them and the rest could easily 
be stored, but he ^\ould^’t listen. He always has his own ideas 
and you c^an’t mo^e them.” 

She ga^e her unrelated laueh, Avhi( h might so easily have 
sounded a little mad to a st7*anger. 1 lookt tl cjuicklv at Mrs. 
Parley, but her fac e was blank, as if she wen* n fusing to shoAv 
surprise at the laugh, the odd ni( kname, or i nui at tlu e urious 
understanding which seemed to e xist se^ luu xpeclv dlv betwi e‘n 
Miss Hellier and nnsell. 

“Dick will be in any moment ne)w,” she said biightlv; 
“then w'e‘Ml have tea. This new praeliee^ ki'eps him so te n ihlj 
busy that 1 U'ry rarely see him in llu dav time, e\eept at 
lunch; but hcTl make a point of being back this alti moon 
because he knows vou’re here.” 

“I do hope we aren’t interfering with his work,’ I said, 
hardly knowing myself if I intended sarcasm or siiue rit\ . 1 he 
Aberdeen scratched to be let in, and Miss I lellier, as soon as she 
saw him, clasped her hands in delight. 

“What a lovely boy!” she exclaimed, bending down at once 
tc^ pl^y. She began to treat him like a doll, trying to sit him nj), 
hugging him round the stomach unfeelingb, cradling liim in 
her arms as if she would rock him to sle ep. 

I felt able to lean back and rest a little. Mrs. lark v’s use of 
her husband’s Christian name made my thoughts return to 
that subject. Miss Hellier had already called me “Pusky” in 
front of another person — she would soon almost forget my 
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real, unridiculous name; but could I ever bring mystlf to say 
Keziah? Why was it that she had such a name, so full, as it 
seemed to me, of Old Testament thunder? My mind flaslied 
back to h( r fatlier, who had been at Croom’s Ifill when I first 
went to li\e there. He was d* ad now% but his image returned 
to me vividly, I saw the square goatee, the old ramel-hair 
dressing-gow'n and the curious little cap that he w^ore ind(K:)rs. 
His nose curved down, as if trying to reach the out-jutting 
beard. He was tiny, with (h'cp* st little sparrow's eyes, now 
darting shrewdly, now aiarnied, now' crazily int(*nt, like any 
other enthusiasrs eu 1 would see him going down to the old 
basement kitehni wliieh was his Inin^^ room. It had broad 
stone lla^TSj a table round a ce ntra! pillar, eiir\ ing shelves round 
a deep how, and, against the opposite wall, a stilj earlier 
dresser, with hk< eriulc Tuseaji columns. He would go to 
a cornel* ot tin 1 n* t!\ e lt‘gant old kitchen and begin to un- 
wTap some tall haiau object. He would stu in to be unswathing 
the mummy of an en(*rmouslj fat person. Old blankets and 
rageged shawls te II to tlu stone (loe>r; tin re was a glint of gold, 
then tlie whole shape oia sphinx e low mng <i magnificent harp. 
H(‘ would Mt down at the great instrument and pretend to be 
tuning It. I Ik liown ol an expert would cioss his face as he 
bent his ear to one v)l the \ ihrat mg strings. All at once, without 
w'arnmg, sue h a e ate i wauling and twanging, such a how ling and 
yowling and whining oi pliiek^ d strings broke out rl , to a 
stranger lisle mug, the most likeK explanation would have 
be en some gruesome accident in the basement. But no ; it was 
Old) old Mr. Helliei ace ompvinying Ids own impassiemed im- 
pro\ isalions. He had no need of training in the art ol playing 
harp or singing. What did it matter if all the strings w'ere 
tighte'iud or leu^Ncned capriciouslv ? If his voice craeked and 
scTeecheel and lasped? All that mattered was that he should 
civate wild hymns for the God ol the Plymouth Brethren. It 
was easy to see now why Miss Ik Hie r was called Keziah. 

1 renu'mhered other incidents. Once, on m) wa) down to 
breaklast, 1 had met him on the stairs. As 1 made to pass ! w'as 
tliat his little body tingled with excitement. Suddenly 
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ho jumped in front of me and said: “Rejoice! Rejoice! Today 
you must, rejoice/’ Without an instant’s hesitation I heard 
myself replying, “Oh, hut 1 Jo.’’ 1 passed on, wondering 
where the words had come from ; there had seemed to l)e no 
time for thought. 

I was still saying to myself, “Rejoice! Rejoice! Today jou 
must rejoice,” when \oices in the hall drew me hack to my 
present surroundings. 1 knew that Dr. Farley had arrived, hut 
in the tense moment before he came into the room I felt more 
anxiety than pleasure. It had suddenly become an ordeal to be 
brought face to face again with the person I bad beeji thinking 
of for so long. To keep my mind from him 1 turned to Mrs. 
Farlev. Had she noticed mv abstraction? What did she make 
of Miss fjellier’s romp with the dog? 

The door handle nmved, and the lu sc moment hi' was 
standing in the ope ning w ith tlu‘ look of the' slri ct and ol work 
and hurry still about him. It was as d he had eome into ilu* 
room by mistake, onI\ to find oiu* mou* obstruction to his 
plans waiting for liim there'. 1 w'atclud him ([ui( kU drown the 
look in smiles. I le It almost cruel towanh him. “ l hat’s right, 
smile. Damn well smile,” 1 ground out to ms self. To en- 
courage him 1 assumed my widest grin. Miss llellier simpe red 
sweetly fronvthe edge of her c hair. 1 ler c|uaint, gente e l polite- 
ness always came as a surprise. She* usual 1\ onK showed this 
side of her nature U) strangers at tea time-, lor tlie first few 
moments the air seemed to thicken abeuit the three ol us, 
fixing our metallic expressions, stiffening mo\emcnts of hand 
and head, until we were as unreal as puppets ; onl\ Mrs. I arle\ 
cemtinued to sew unconccniedly. 

'Fea was brought in and matters mended .i little'. 1 held mv 
cup SO that the sU-am rose up into my c)es, soothing them, 
melting the outlines of things. The hot tea m m\ throat was a 
comfort that hud to be enjoyed, just because it was so lleeting. 
Miss Hellier, still perched on the edge of her chair, had, never- 
theless, relaxed in some way; I could sec* that her limbs 
were more supple. 1 knew how' she loved tea. She seemed to 
prefer it stewed; sometimes I had seen her colled all the 
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tca-lcavcs of tlu* claj and rcboil tfu in in a sauccj)an for her 
night-cap. ■ . 

Dr. harlc) stood with his back to the glowing ckctric panel 
inset betw('en the bookshelves. bn)ni mv low scat near him I 
had to look up at a sharp angK ; but I was used to liis standing. 
It occurred to me that I had only seen him sitting in his car, 
and on t!ie sofa \\h('n hi‘ first ask(‘d me to tia. The* remem- 
brance of that liappv earlier tea brought lumic to me the full- 
ness of my l^resent elisappointment. Whv had the dav aln ady 
taken on the eohjur of failure? Miss Hellier hael be en lielpful 
anel gay; the only house we had seen, if only I would admit it, 
was better than could ha\e been expicted. It was clear that 
my de*pre*ssion really dated from the n^nnent when Miss 
Hellier told me that we wxn* not to \isit Dr. larKw cyitil tea- 
time*. Afli'r th** I ilort of mv journe\ I had expected some much 
warnu'r o spe)nsi‘. ii xsas useless for nu to tell myse*lf tliat he 
had a great deal ol woiT to elo, that it was good of him e\en to 
spaiv time* to come* home for tea; 1 could not rid myself of the 
sense of lia\ing be en pa ^eel o\e r. And now , e'\en w hen w e were 
together, there* was this absurd te*a-party coi\straint. lor an 
unreasoning instant 1 almost blame*d him for the* presence ol his 
wife* and Miss Hv-llier. fhmgs s!ic>uld ha\e bee-n managed, 1 
thought, smoidderingU , st) that we could ha\e hael at least a 
few minutes alone in whicli te> talk of what 1 was to do. 

M\ iinjxUience gre w ; 1 wished that Dr. 1 aide v and Ins wile 
would treat Miss Hellier with less warv politeness and show' 
some* real atte ntion. It irritated me that ihe\ appeared to 
dismiss he r trom their minds before even disco^ ering one of the 
\agaries of her character. Their lack of awareness was an 
affront. VW're they really as uninte’reste'd as their faces made 
them out to be ? And if so, wdiat were we doing here, eating and 
drinking and try mg to make small talk ? An impulse to jump up 
and K‘avc the house w'as killed at once In timidity, or common 
sense. I watched Dr. Farley bend down to take another sand- 
wich off the tray. His sense of strain, and the forced smiles that 
followed, had given place to his clowning, friendly schoolboy's 
manner. He made a funny face, opening his moutii wide, then 



cramming in the whole sandwich at once. I had to acknowledge 
that he had the art of being ridiculous without embarrassing 
others. Turning to his v^ife he said between munches, “I 
wonder if these sand\\iches are all right. Didn’t you say this 
morning that there was something funny about the sardine 
and tomato paste?” 

His wife looked up with icy seriousness. 

“I said tiiere was something funny about the jar; in other 
words, it was a jar of a different shape. There is, of course, 
nothing wrong with the paste.” 

“Oh!” said Dr. harlev, still sustaining his role of comic 
booby, but obviously dashed b) the scorn in lier voice. His 
jaws came together and the distortion gradually left the rest 
of his fi^ce, but his eves were fixed on htT, as though he saw" 
her across a wide gulf of unshared feeling, ie that mome‘nt at 
least she treated him as the simple tern he had pretended to be; 
and he w'as quite unprotected against her harel, feminine 
assurance. I wanted to call out, “Don’t be so dumb, so male, 
so slow.” How could I help him against he i ? lor she was so 
strong, and I cx)uld not bear liim to le>OK small. If, just for this 
once, he could be given the qualitv 1 disliked so much, a quick 
maliciousness! In wishing to lu Ip the weak, the heart is so 
much engaged that the head is usualK hit fiee to go off and 
side w'ith the enemy; so, now, I found mvs^lf thinking, “She 
is right; it was fatuous of him to misunderstand he r words and 
complain, however plajfullv, about the sandwiches.” Hut 
thinking this in no way made me forgive her Hash of sce)rn; 
rather 1 held it against her that she had seized on a real ehanci 
for displaying it. I wanted to go now, ordinarily, not im|)ul- 
sively with sensation and clamour, fhere was nothing else te) 
stay for; Dr. barley w'ante'd to forge-t his little' diseomfiture and 
get back to work ; Mrs, 1 arle'y wanted to go on w itli her sew ing 
undistracted. 1 held out one of the liouse agi nt’s orders. 

“Have vou any idea where this house is m the town?” 

Dr. barley looked at the address and seized the opportunity 
at once. 

“How odd! My first call after tea is just near there; I’ll 
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take you along with me anrl Jrop you.” He looked at his watch 
rather too emphatically. ''Well, much as \\\ like to, j can’t 
laze here any longer; I’ve left things rather late as it is.” 

He made a business of straightening his tic and brushing 
invisible crumbs off his waistcoat, 'fhere was a moment in 
which I thought, “You’re not eery good at escaping”; then 
the rest of us stood up and Mrs. Farley held out her hand as if 
she had really enjo)ed ha\ing us to tea ; or did slu* look happier 
because we were going? It hardly seem(‘d to matter any more. 
There was a wry sort of pleasure to be got out of exaggerating 
the deadness of the aftc rnoc^n. 

Miss Hellier climbed into tlu back of the car and I sat beside 
Dr. iarley. 1 \Nas intensel) conscious of my first ride with liim, 
when my legs had tingled so. 1 he* little blue car had Jprought 
some of tlr at,' re of the sea to this inland town, but the 

car, and the air it imprisoned, seemed sliabb> here as if they 
w'ere sur\i\als from another time that had not worn w'cll. It 
wus suddenly l)rouglit home to me iliat, since his surroundings 
were so changid, I ought to accept some changt in Dr. Farley 
himself; but why did I not accept it ? Why did I feel that his 
change was tow«irc]s nu' in paituular? He liad seemed wurj% 
anxious, preoccupied, as if wondering how best to withdraw 
his friendship. He had tried to be-gin the process as smoothly 
and imperceptibly as possible. “Hut he isn’t much pood at 
escaping,” I thought again bitteily. I tried to coroct my 
feelings. “I'his is all silly egotism,” I told my self severely . “He 
is ONc'i worked in this new job ; he has not e\en a C]uarter of the 
spaie time he used to haxe. How can you expect him to lliink 
of your \isit as the one important moment of the day, wiien all 
morning he has been rumiing fiom one patient to another? 
And how' al>Mird to expect him to he at his best o\er tea with 
Miss Hellier and his wife! You yourself w'ere probably pain- 
fully vapid. Don’t add to his difficulties now by being aggrieved. 
He needs all the help he can get.” Another rush of feeling, 
such as I had experienced when Mrs. Farley answeied him 
bitingly, swe pt o\er me ; I only warited to be of use, to protect 
him from annoyances and troubles of every kind. 
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The car was slowing dow^i in a gently sloping avenue oB 
planes. The houses behind the trees looked clean and smufl| 
and tasteless. We were clearly in the newer, more residentii^Mi 
part of the to\vn. 

“We must be very near it now,*’ said Dr. Farley, recalling 
me abruptly to the business of house-hunting. I looked across 
the road and saw “Kam-o-yeii” in white lettering on the gate 
of an unexceptionable bungalow. Its walls and roof were of a 
reddish-browTi. Its windows were plain metal casements. 

“That’s the place,” I said indifferently. “Why do you thuik 
it’s called ‘Kam-o-yen’? What can it mean?” 

Dr. Farley stopped the car. With the ready enthusiasm ol 
the person who has not to think of living in the liousc, ht 
turned to us both and ext laimed, “It looks all right to me ; it’s 
small and neat. It’ll probably suit you down to the ground.” 

I was reluctant to get out of the ear. / legs were very tired. 

I longed for Miss llellier to inspect the house first, then give 
me her opinion. If she would do this, I tould sit for a few more 
minutes and talk to Dr. larh \ alone. But the suggestion was 
not made. Dr. larley seemed to be wondering why I was not 
all eagerness to sec the house. 
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